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INTRODUCTION 

(t) 

Fifty years ago. Sit Herbert Risl^ “WTOte bis 
book on the ^Peoples of India/ This was an out¬ 
standing contribution to the study of races and cul¬ 
tures in India. Since then a number of books 
ha^e been written by eminent scholars who have 
directed our attention to particular phases of Indian 
culture and pointed out the various lirmtations of 
Sisley’s methods of study. The Census Reports 
have also added to our knowledge of Indian races, 
tribes and castes. Besides, several trained Invesd- 
gatois have studied various primitive peoples 
and instifudons and much of the anthropological 
theories arc being reviewed today in the light of 
new evidcnce. 

Anthropological studies have in recent years 
in the West been largely devoted to problems of ad- 
ministradon of pdmidve and backward communi¬ 
ties under the polidcai control of Eurowan peoples 
and also to various problems of acculturation and 
decay arisit^ from the clash of cultures and contact 
of races, m India such vital issues concerning 
about 30 million persons have not as yet attracted 
the scientific attention these deserve. What is 
happening among the primidve and backward 
communidcs of India today ? What is the condi- 
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tioa of those who moTC from fields to factories, 
from the tribal villages of Chota Nagpur and Chat- 
tisgaih to the limiriil towns, and distant planta* 
tions ? How do these periodical movements ^ect 
the life, customs and modes of settled agricul¬ 
tural tribes ? 

As a field worker 1 have from time to time, 
investigated problems of collective living and 
adjustment of the major primitive and bacitwatd 
peoples of India. I have had opportunities to live 
among them, see the working of their tribal 
beliefs and customs and the imponderables of their 
culture, and dso the marked effects of economic 
transition and cultural maladaptation. Several 
current theories about the origins of. marriage, dor¬ 
mitory and fhe social structure could be reviewed 
in the light of new data. Materials on social an¬ 
thropology have also been supplemented by sys¬ 
tematic radological data derived from serological 
and somatological investigations.. An attempt has 
thectfore been made to define precisely the racial 
ba^groun^ of cultural hfe, and assess the les- 
pcctive fAles of race and environment departing from 
the usual exclusive emphasis of ethnological materi¬ 
als in the study of social origins. The ptelimioary 
results of many such enquiries have already been 
publi^^ by me in the pages of scientifre joumab 
and periodicals, both Indian and foreign. 

In April, 194), I was invited by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to d^vei a course of Itetuies to the 
I.CS. probationeis and minor chiefs who receive 
their training at Dchta Dun. I planned to put before 
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them thft outlioes of the main problems regarding 
primitive culture in India, in a way which might 
satisfy the requirements of their training, at the 
same time, give me an opportunity of presenting in 
brief comMsi the entire field of Indian anthropology 
in the iignt of new methods and materials. Bom 
these purposes are indeed difHcult to fulfil in the 
same publication and nw treatment of the problems 
has of necessity been o£^a summary kind. 

A knowledge of races and cultures of the coun¬ 
try should be regarded as an indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of an efficient administrative system. Such 
recognition has already proved of immense bea^t 
in countries with a large aboriginal or primitive popu¬ 
lation, While anthropological research has been 
drawn upon for the purpose of political administra¬ 
tion in Africa, America and Oceania Utcle attention 
has been directed by the Indian services to the study 
of Indian peoples and cultures. One should also 
add that the help that the adounistration has 
rendered to those engaged in such studies has been 
meaw and half-h.eartea. ' 

The process of transition 6om tribe to caste, 
the assimilation of the tribal subsuatum in the main 
body of the Indian caste system, has been going 
on for centuries. The policy of the 

Government with respect to the tribal population 
has done much wrong to ^e latter, hwy trib^ 
people have become extinct or have sufeed ex¬ 
ploitation without redress. The importance of the 
aboriginal problem has not been recognised in 
India. Even the 1919 Reforms did not do justice 
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to the large primitive population in the country. 
The new constitution has Disced $ome[ of the larger 
aboriginal tracts under me special responsibility 
of the Governors, excluding ox partially excluding 
them in special areas thou^ dii^encc of opinion 
exists about the recognition of such territorial 
and political divisions. In spite of the provision 
made in the constitution, the smaller tribes 
or those widely scattered in different provinces have 
been faced with detribalisation and exploitation 
bv landlords, administrative officers, traders, mer* 
cWts and even missionaries. Mssionary activi¬ 
ties often have not shown understanding or even 
scruples and their general effect has been to sap the 
vitaCty and destroy the optimism of many primitive 
groups. Roy, Mills and Hutton among others 
in India have stressed the necessity of controlling 
missions^ entemrise in tribal areas. 

Problems of primitive culture today arc multi¬ 
ple. In all these, an attitude of sympathy and a 
first-hand knowledge of primitive life and institu¬ 
tions are indispensable. "fo mention one such prob¬ 
lem, education is a major responsibility of modern 
state; the expendituie on ecucation may be taken 
as a test of the Imafidt of a government. Now for 
the millions of primitive people in India education 
i8 wholly carried on without the aid of writing, and 
mainly trough the medium of spoken .language. 
The institutions that cater to the needs of primitive 
children in India ate mostly managed controlled 
^ private or state-aided missions, both Hindu and 
fustian. One may estimate that not mote fhan 
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5 p. c. of the children from abouginal homes 
receive institutional care. 

Contact with civilisation has disorganised and 
disintegrated primitive life everywhere and the pri¬ 
mitive people in India have been detribalisea to 
an appreciable extent in recent times. With the 
weakening of tribal author!^ and indigenous 
religious sanctions the effects of' contacts have been 
mo^e disnmtive than is imagined today. The main 
purpose or education is to strengthen the fcelbg 
of responsibility in the people and to conserve • 
the vjuues in society whicn have stood the test of 
time or the incursion of alien ideas, and have helped 
them to survive. Any scheme’of education devxsed 
for the tribal people must take notice of the indi- 

E tous methods of training and must be broadly 
ed on what has been of abiding significance to 
their cultural life. The system of dormitory life, for 
example, should be carefully studied. If reoriented 
to suit the present needs the youth organisation 
of the dormitory is likely to prove a bulwark to 
these tiibes who still jealously guard it as a treasure 
and a legacy. 

(*) 

The present study deals with the races and 
cultuies 0^India. But tiiat does not mean that I have 
planned to set down all that is known and has been 
said about the peoples of India. It is only designed 
CO introduce readers to a subject the importance 
of which has not yet been properly evaluated. 
The first two chapters deal with taciology in India. 
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The lest are devoted to the study of cultures, 
particularly that which is lived by the njaioiity of 
people, cne tribes and the less advacced castes, 
it is ^ese people who constitute the backbone 
of Indian lire ind labour today and provide the 
threshold of Indian culture. 

Mystical belief about the brotherhood of mm 
have justified claims of equality of racial opportunity 
for further social development while racial supremacy 
and racial exploitation liave been reviewed in the 
background of ^biological realism’ which has sano- 
tioaed certain patterns of behaviour, even pre¬ 
judices otherwise difEcult to uphold. lUcists in 
Germany for generations have extolled the virtues 
of the N(«dic or the ‘so-called’ Aryan race and stres¬ 
sed its claims to superior status, also a$ creators of 
civilisation, while their colleagues in England admit 
isolation of types in prehistoric times but find no 
justification for racial claims today, for whatever 
innate difieieqces exist between races, they are clearly 
of the overlapping character. The former probably 
base their arguments on nothing more serious 
than 'self-interest and wish<ful£Imcnt’ while the 
latter lose their way in the labyrinth of racial blends 
and qombinations. 

In India, although not much scientific study 
of races has been attempted, ladology been 
used as an applied science determining ^e social 
distance between ethnic groups and perpetuating 
social incompetence. In recent times a classification 
of the peoples of India has been made into ‘mardal 
and non-martial races’ one that is evidently based 
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on the assomption that the fighting qualities ate 
inbred and nctedicaw though geneticists have 
neves commented in favour ot such claims. Con¬ 
stitutional differences no doubt are found to exist 
but the classification appears to be based on pre¬ 
judices for which politicians have from time to time 
sought the sanction of genetics and of physical an¬ 
thropology. In fact racial types have not shown any 
positive correlation to quahties necessary for sur¬ 
vival* but stamina, grit, temperament even dili¬ 
gence and perseverance, can be affiliated to particular 
social groups, though a classification on provincial 
or linguistic basis may not give any defimte idea as 
to their distinctive cultural equipments. Be that 
as it may, a study of race and race elements in Indian 
population wiE equip the social scientist and the 
poEtidan, the soaal reformer and the average citi¬ 
zen alike with the necessary knowledge of some of 
the fundamcnuls of social life. Race, although it 
may not be the determinant of cultural progress, cer¬ 
tainly docs enter into culture, for it is a constitu¬ 
tional equipment which no doubt largely accounts 
for the higher energies and adaptations of man. 
In any case a simple presentation of certain aspects 
of the bdologi^ evidence could be usefully employ¬ 
ed to discourage false caste claims in India while 
the facts of human biology will certainly mitigate 
caste and communal antagonism as well as un- 
touchabiEty if these arc made popular to the people 
concerned. 

A knowledge of customs, practices, art, religion, 
morality and law is of great practical importance 
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to those who deal with people in course of their 
multiple contacts with them. A study of civilisa¬ 
tion « not enough, for while the records of out 
achievements arc available, those of the savage 
end semi-savage groups are only orally transmitted 
among them from generation to generation. 
That IS why anthropologists distinguish between 
culture and civilisation and study the latter as 
including those whose life and adiievemcnts are 
already ^own in writing and literary records. 

Indian administrators must know how to tackle 
such urgent problems of tragic mismanagement 
of primiuve areas and decline of tribal populations, 
as has been evident in many tracts oi India. In 
Africa, Oceania and other parts with primitive and 
backward populations, anthropology has helped the 
administration of these countries by throwing light 
on habits and prejudices which might present 
obstacles to economic development or the improve¬ 
ment of farm practices and tne standards of public 
health and native dietary, In Inia land law arid 
money-lenders* impunity have often been responsi¬ 
ble for the wholesale expropriation of tribal groups. 
The ubiquitous contractors’ merhods of recruit¬ 
ment and employment of labour in forest areas 
have been the iruicful source of dctobalisation and 
loss of morale. Tribal peoples in mining and other 
ir^usctial centres have also shown greater suscepti¬ 
bility to epidemic infections. Hindu ideas have 
affected their food habits and the once varied dietary 
of the aboriginal population has become narrowed 
and iJl-balanced. Investigations on these and similar 
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lines can aid the administiation in meting out j u$ tice 
to the primitive and backward peoples and in devi¬ 
sing vatious welfare measures and piogtarcmes. An 
acauaintance with the methods and techniques of 
an&opologjr will b fact be of great help to the 
admifustratox, the magistrate, the police, and even 
to the merchant. 

Wliilc ptovision has been made in the important 
British Universities to train probationers in the 
Colonial service, the Colonies nave made it obliga¬ 
tory for its civil servants to equip themselves with 
a tcaiabg in anthropological theory and practice. 
The IncBan government with a fatge primitive 
population, with extensive tribal areas has not yet 
strongly felt the need of such training for its ofiicers 
who are responsible for law and ordei, also for the 
welfare of the people. The injustice, hardship 
and oppression that have been the lot of piimitiVe 
and aDotigmal elements b Indian population for 
want of such knowledge b the ofEdds entrusted 
with their affairs, have been voiced by men, both 
ln<han and European who know them and under¬ 
stand their points of view. It now rests with the 
administration to take a eenube practical bteresem 
the study of primitive lire and its problems. 

Even if it be a post-war measure, one expects 
CO see our administrators, the police officers and 
even the teachers of schools and colleges to take 
an informed bterest b the study of Indian culture 
both primitive and advanced. . This can be realised 
if anttifopology is made a subject for study also foe 
all exambations which recruit men fox the services. 
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In one province in India aJone, in the U. P. for 
example, ve have 14 lakhs of criminal population 
in settlements and outside given to a life m crime 
from birth» about whom vety little is known except 
from the police administration report wherein wc 
ate told that in one year alone they were responsible 
for 34,000 cases burglary and 5,400 cases of 
cattle-lifting and for a a million worth of pro* 
perry destroyed or seized by them. 

1 cannot close this preface without mentioning 
my debt to Sir Theodore Tasker, Kt., C. I. E., O. B. 
E., 1 . C. S., Supervisor L C. S. training, Dehra Dun, 
who has been taking a keen interest in anthropologi¬ 
cal study and research. He had attended all my 
lectures, and was very kind enough to go* through 
the manuscript. I am also thankful to my stu¬ 
dents at Lucknow who have from time to time press¬ 
ed me for putting my lectures into print till I could 
postpone it no longer. 1 am grateful to all the 
. authors whose work I have referred to in the chap¬ 
ters, whom I have mentioned in the bibliography. It 
was mv intention to give full record of literature on 
the subject and any omission therefore must be 
through oversight and not deliberately intended. 
Some of the materials in the book appeared as arti¬ 
cles in periodicals and scientific journals and I muse 
liiank the editorial boards of these publications, 
pa:dcuia£ly of Man In India, Journal of the Koyal 
Asiatic Sod^, Bengal, Journal of the Gujrat 
Research Sodcty, of me American Oriental Sodetv, 
for permitting me to tmoduce these in essentials 
sometimes, fam thankfiil to my pupil Miss Hawa 
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Bai Kehmax), M.A. for prepaimg the index to the 
volume and to my wife Mrs. Madhuri Devi, B.A. 
for general help in the preparation of the manu¬ 
script for the press. I would also like to thank 
Messrs Kltabistan, and the Law Journal Press, the 
publishers and the printers respectively for mak¬ 
ing a good job of it jn times such as these. 
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RACE FACTORS IN INDIAN CULTURE 

(0 

‘*The racial concur ** according to Huxley» 
almost devoid of biol^^ical meanmg as applied 
to human aggregates.*' TiiJs is because the word 
*race* as popvuarly used in Uteratuxe or ia the social 
sciences possesses no definite connotation, For 
e^unple, it may be used to denote a class of popula¬ 
tion determined by the possession of a common 
trait or certain consteUatioa of traits. The white 
race contains at least three distinct racial strains 
who own various shades of white skin. Very often 
a group of persons who “ancestrally have lived in a 
coun^ for a number of generations,*' like the 
RngUsfi, the French, or the Chinese, are called races. 
We even speak of the ^humanrace’ meaning a group 
of people all of whom, as viewed by the monogenists,, 
i.&i those who believe in single origin, have 
dwended from a common ancestor. Any culturally 
homogeneous group of people is also known as 
n ce. We also speak of martial and non-martial 
races, a$ if the fighting ouality is inborn and not 
ac^ired through years of instruction and tutelage. 
It b because of the various uses to which the word 
‘race* is "put to ^t we have today a Jewish race, 
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an Anglo-Saxon race, a German race, an Islamic 
race. Anthropologists take the word ‘race* in its 
zoological sense. ‘If the people of one race could 
be distinguished by physical markings, then they 
constitute a race*. 

Much confusion exists in anthropological 
literature regarding ‘race’ and ‘nation*, while 
some anthropologists find no difference between 
‘race* and ‘nation, t>thers find the two categories 
separate and distinct. Sir Arthur Keith finds no 
difference between race and nation, The same fac¬ 
tors that are responsible for the evolution of nations, 
viz., patriotism, herd instincts, consciousness 
of kind, are also indispensable for race formation. 
The Finns, he cited as an example. The Finns are 
of the same stock as the Swed^, Every tenth 
man in Finiand speaks the Swedish language 
and they are of the same phpical type as the Swedes, 
Tht Finnish language Is or Asiatic origin and it is 
tending to be s^aiate from the European family 
every year. Today the “Finns are a nation and arc 
evolving a race as well. They will sacrifice every 
economical consideration to enhance their status 
^and indepe n dence. The recent Finno-Russian 
clash is an example of this race struggle '•^a ‘race 
for race-buildjng\ a ‘process’ which recitives the 
euphemistic name of ‘self-determination*.** 

Sir Arthur Keith takes race and nation as 
synonymous, but H. G. Wells ad^ Dr. Piddington 
take diem as distinct categories. To the former^ 
nationahsm is a manifestation of qualifies, ‘deeply 
seated in the functional constitution'pf the human 
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brain^ the latter consider it ‘as superstition,’ an 
‘anachronism’ which man would do well to get 
rid of. Exaggerated nationalism has expressed 
itself in violent racialism in Europe, and it is no 
wonder that the objective evaluation of racial traits 
has been abandoned for racialism which is a ‘danger¬ 
ous myth’ in the words of Julian Huxley and A. C. 
HaddonI 

Diametrically opposed though the views arc, 
‘race* and ‘nation’ will remain and exercise their 
influence in the growth and development of world 
order and civilisation- Nation is a regional 
concept; it is artificial in its make-up and subiecuve 
in its tics. Hie common elements in nation for¬ 
mation are the contiguity of the people forming a 
national group, a regional background to which 
from gcneiaaoQS the people have been used to, 
and a ‘group sentiment— one of the most primitive 
emotional stimuli encouraged by ihe requirements 
of modem state-efaft.' A nation may comprise 
a number of different racial elements; it may 
represent a hybrid stock like the English. it may as 
well represent two racial types, the Nordic and the 
Alpine, as in Germany, or it may be cony os ed of a 
solid Mediterranean liase with Alpino-Nordic top- 
dressing as in Italy. The «ographical setting 
largely determines thcnatureofme material elements 
of a national culture, what food should be taken 
by the people, what dress should be worn, .what 
kind of festivals to be observed, what types of shelter 
to be raisedyjA consciousness of homogeneiry^ which, 
develof« understanding between individnals 
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composing the group, a mutuality of obligations 
and a reciprocity in economic transactions, all have 
engendered a national outlook much more ex« 
ag^erated in Europe and japan than elsewhere. 
Airthese give a stamp to the regional group, and 
perh^s more. 

^} a group of people who their possession 
of a aumter of common physical traits can be 
distinguished from others, even if the members 
of this biological group are widely scattered, they 
form a race. ITie racial di&rcnces must be based 
on significant ‘hereditary traits not affected by any 
environmental influences.* 


(*) 

The absence of standard techniques of measure¬ 
ment and want of definite knowledge about the radal 
significance of the various physiad traits in man, 
explains diverse schemes of dassification formulated 
by ethnologists. Thus Linnaeus *and Cuvier diviid 
the human group into three races, Blumenback 
classified it into £ve races. Haeckel established 12 
races in 1875, but increased the number to ^4 in 
1878. Denniker found races and jo sub-races. 
Sit Arthur Keith simplified the task by introdudng 
a fourfold dassification on the basis of skin colour, 
viz., white, yellow, brown and black races and traced 
them to the functioning of the glands. Eickscedt 
and Eugen Fischer distinguish d^tee main races, 
EufopicC Ncgtid and Moagolid, which the former 
subdivide into 18 sub-races. Most of these schemes 
are based ‘partly on morphological traits and partly 
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on gcogiaphical location’. Some classiiicatlOGS are 
baaed on descriptive features. Duckworth on the 
basis of cephalic index, prognathism and cranial capa¬ 
city divided mankind into seven races: Australian, 
Arrican Negro, Andamanese, Eurasiatic, Polynesian, 
Greenlandish and South , African. Konald B. 
Dixon went into details and found fundamental 
types within the same racial stock. In recent yean, 
G. Elliot Smith divided mankind into six races, 
Australian, Negro, Mongol, Nordic, Alpine and 
Mediterranean and this classidcation has provided n 
working scheme for further analysis. Judging 
from the various schemes into which human groups 
have been classified, the problem of racial claesiS- 
cation appears to be insoluble. But if we develop 
a technique by which the people of the world could 
be divined into distinct groups, allowiM for 
hybridisation of course, the races will be di^etcnt 
from regional groups, from the nations of the past, 
or of today. 

The ancient people were organised on the basis 
of hordes or tribes; we uibes were political groups 
within a geographical setting. The members of a 
tribe all spoke the same language. The headquarters 
of the triDc developed into cities and the political 
power of the tribes was transformed Into 'city states, 
which today.are nations’. In thcwbrds of Sir Arthur 
Keith .'nations ace big tribes welded togethet by 
force/ Bat the same race was split up into various 
tribal groups and thus ‘tribe’ and *race* are not 
syaonymoiM. While the central authority of . the 
tribe could shape the city states, and ultimately 
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evolv^i the prescnt-d^ nations, the disintegration 
of tribes has favoured fission into clans and smaller 
territorial units developing ind^endent dialects and 
scatterb^ awaf from tne original tribal moormes. 
The various vagrant and crimmal tribes in India 
like the Sansiyas, Bhacu9> Karwals, Geedhias, 
Haburas , all could be traced to the same or allied 
racial sto^ but they have separated by fission mto 
endogamous clans with distbct linguistic labels 
sometimes, each led .by strong gang leaders. 
The nature of the terion has had much to do with 
the shaping of the forces that cemented or dis¬ 
integrated the tribal bonds. Thus the forests and 
inhospitable hills m India where the tribal groups 
settled down due to inaccessibility and lack of com¬ 
munications encouraged fission and fragmentation 
bto smaller units, mto totemistic or eponymous 
clans. With the development of agriculture, the 
original clearers of forests became the owners 
of tne soil, and others who came after them or their 
camp followers were conceded inferior ^status as 
tenants or serfs thus developing a sort of dual 
organisation of economic classes b the tribal 
regions. 

In the plabi where pastoral life fiourished or 
sgriculture secured a stable control over food 
supply, the lure of the plains atttactednew hordes 
and compact living and the needs of protection and 
defence establish^ a strong tribal organisation 
with political ambitions. The absence of natural 
refuges and hidmg-places encouraged the forgbg 
of new tools and implements for offence and de&ce 
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and laid the foundation of civilisation. While 
the hills and &stnesse$ have nourished and still 
nourish scattered communities, the plains of Egypt, 
Europe, and India have seen merging of races and 
fusion of cultures wherefrom has diffused in all 
directions the arts of life and living. Thus several 
tribes have come together and devwopcd a commorx 
culture, a uniform set of rules and restticuons, a* 
common language and a consciousness of kind, all 
of which have^tgeda patriotism identified today 
with a regional complex. 

The measuiemcnt of the crania and the bony 
structure of living persons, for example, provides 
comparative materia! and the degree of acenr^ 
in measurements obtainable has led to their adeytion 
by anthropologists. The skeletal remains ot pte- 
historiomanand his handicraft are the only available 
evidence of man’s ancestry. The requirements of 
comparative anatomy have encouraged the use of 
anthropometry and craniometry, and different tech¬ 
niques have been evolved. In recent years, atten- 
don has been directed to the study of soft parts, 
‘blood groups’ and even the chemical functions 
and physiology of the organism; but, as yet, no 
standard technique has been agreed to, and com¬ 
parative material is| scanty and insufficient. 

There ate two types of anthropological cha¬ 
racters. These are deiinite and indeffnite. The 
definite characters are those which submit to 
quantitative estimate, and can be expressed in 
mathematical terms; while indefinite charactos like 
the coloxir of the skin, of hair, of the eye are difficult 
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to measure and they are not expressed by figures, 
Attempts have beer made to measure colour 
or the texture of hair, but they remain more or less 
descriptive for obvious difficulties. 

0 ) 

Inheritance of physical characters in man has 
not been studied with respect to the important 
somatological traits which are believed to possess 
racial significance, as for example, the length and 
width of the head, the shape or form of the cose, or 
even stature. “If ever the genetic analysis of man 
sufficiently progresses we shall be able to make 
frequency maps for all the more important 
genes which distinguish human groups.” Certain 
abnormal i^rs like brachydactyly or cacogenic* 
mental traits like fecble-mindedness or insanity 
have been studied and they have been found to 
follow Mendelian laws of inheritance. ]^peiiments 
with animals and plants stand on a difierent footing 
to those on man, who is difficult to experiment with. 
The effects of race crossings, for example, cannot , 
bt studied beyond the first or second hybrid genera- i 
non, and that too if the interests of the investigator { 
do not disappear in the meantime. The usual method J 
IS to compare the traits of parents and their own 
cmldten, of brothers and sisters growing up in 
smlar ox different surroundings, or the study 
of twins. Boas's famous inquiry into the physi¬ 
cal ch^cter of the descendants of immigrants 
uwo America referred to the anthropometric study 
of the immigrants bom in Europe and their children 
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and gi;aftd'Childten bom in America, in other words 
an inquiry into the physical traits of three genera¬ 
tions. Unfortunately all the physical characters used 
in anthiopological classification have a complex mul¬ 
tiple factor inheritance each beinj; determined by 
more than one pair of genes or unit factors so chat 
even if the characters are studied in inheritance 
they may not ad^uately be of diagnostic value. 

The recognition of group differences in 
metaboIisa\ and reproduction, in the number of red 
corpuscles and the amount of haemoglobin in the 
blood, the rate of pulsation, the vital capacity 
and muscular strcngii has led some anthropolo¬ 
gists to view them as racially significant, but clini¬ 
cal researches have established these differences as 
due ‘partly to the amount of protcld consumption,* 
to habits of diet and nutrition. The growth of the 
body and ladaj traits ate controlled to a certain 
extent by the ‘endocrine glands which produce 
hormones having growth-controUinff properties.’ 
Doubleday tracw the decrease in fetility to the 
same conditions which led to a reduction in the 
death rate. He suggests, ‘that the hormones assist in 
regulating the feraliry of the germ-cells, that the 
output (w hormones by the endoainc glands is 
regulated by the nervous system which responds 
to acdon of the environment, and that the variations 
in the degree of fertility in response to the irect 
action of the environment will bear an inverse 
proportion to the development of nervous energy.’ 
Sir Arthur Keith traces racial differences to the 
fimetiomag of the different glands. The greater 
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activity of the pitaitaty gives the Caucasic his 
height of stature, bulk of body, piomment 
strong eye-biow ridges; a greater activity of the 
interstitial gives the Caucasic a more robust appear¬ 
ance, a quicker development of physical character 
and luxuriant growth of hair on the body. Even 
if we admit that such differential functioning of 
the gland does explain race differences, we have 
to explain why-such functional differences do exist 
between different racial gtoups- 

(4) 

Although we possess little authentic data 
on the inheritance ot somatological traits or what 
traits are racidly significant, we have a lot of 
tadoiogical literature which extols or underrates the 
various observable physical features of man. 
Systematic efforts have been made by radologists 
to show that the ‘foundations of dvilisations ate 
to be sought in the differential qualities of races*. 
They contend that the ‘Aryan branch of the white 
race ^^ordic race) is the superior race, as superior 
to some other races, as is a grey hound to a poodle 
dog*. Those belonging to the Nordic mce have 
great wishes and incessantly work to satisfy them. 
They are physical^ and mentally supecor and as 
such they ate the Attest to survive the struggle for 
exisCence. 

The radologists daim that cultural differences 
ate determined by differential radal heredity and 
equipment. The superior races can create superior 
citutes. The Ar^ branch of the white race 
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aie the supeciox race, have superioi wishes and are 
therefore creators of ci%dlisation. Race mixture 
has today produced blends and combinations which 
has created indifferent stocks, incapable of foLfiiling 
the task for which they wetc meant, so that civilisa¬ 
tion is bound to decay due to diseugenic selection. 
Racism based on principles of eugenics is the pana¬ 
cea for all the ills which the various national groups 
are sufiering from. Against this we ate told 
by the culturologists that races had been sub¬ 
divided into sub-races. The Caucasic race contains 
at least three distinct strains, if not more. Inter-racial 
differences are often found less pronounced than 
intra-raclal differences ; we also know that the same 
race has participated and does participate in different 
cultures m space or time. Ditfereni races also ate 
found to slipe the same culture pattern. Racial 
traits ale relatively constant but culture has under- 

S one complete transformation in ‘most cases. 

ulture grows by accumulation, it is cumulative, it 
is our social heritage. Therefore the explanation 
of cultural progress should be sought not in race 
but in the environment. 

Sdentidc opinion, however, lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. Some, for example, 
cannot ignore the scientific evidence of heredity, 
yer find uttle justification for ^ardent racial appeal.* 
lluxley and ikddon agree that In the early stages 
there were isolated types but today these have mixed. 
We see before our eyes the effects of crossing, ‘The 
cross does not become an average of two types 
but produces a great diversity of races.* Blending 
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of types makes it difficult to speak about pure 
ethxuc type. Cultures cannot be associated with 
racial types; the effects of migrations and diffusion 
of cultures are too obvious to need any proof 
Besides, no single scheme of classification can 
e 3 q>lain the physical features of the people of the 
world. Int^gence tests and various p^iysiologi- 
cal studies have failed to differentiate human groups. 
Tliercfote ‘the Nordic hypothesis is a myth/ it 
is ‘mere wishful dunking.’ 

The best that we can say today is that it is 
useless to tack cultural or national characters to 
physical types as has been done by Gunther. To 
quote Penniman “until it is possible to develop 
a standardisation of criteria for physiologic^ 
and psychologic^ data similar to that employed 
in physical measurements .ind to treat sutJi data 
quantitatively by stafistical ’ methods, we cannot 
possibly conAect psychologit^ and cultural tiaits 
with somatic forms and develop Captain Pitt- 
Rivers’ science oi Ethnogenics, the study of human 
history in terms of changing race, populatioxi, and 
culture/’ (Man, 1956,107) 

True, races have mixed, blended and segregat¬ 
ed, producing diverse ethnic types, even homo¬ 
geneous ones, as in the case of some hybrid groups. 
Mahaianobls on the evidence of anthropometric data 
collected by the late Dr. N. Anandale came to the 
conclusion that the An^o-Indian population in 
Calcutta were tending towards homogeneity- Nei¬ 
ther have races remained constant, as the culturolo- 
gisc would assert. From the prehistoric times on- 
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ward, racial traits have continued to modify them¬ 
selves due either to race admixture or to the ejects 
of seJecdon, natural^ sexual or lethal. After the 
French revolution, the average stature of the 
army recruits in France fell by one inch, and today 
stature in all European countries has increased 
by an inch or more. Eugenic measures, conscious 
ox unconscious, public opinion, and race conscious¬ 
ness ^ve encouraced a new attitude towards mate 
selection, and racial heredity is expected to improve 
or be stabilised. “As long as ability marries ability 
jrtott Gallon, “a large proportion of able oftpriog 
js a c^inty and ability is a more valuable heir¬ 
loom in a femify than mete material wealth, which 
moreover will follow sooner or lateF*. The future 
of nations may not be distinct in the near future, 
but that of nmilj strains appears brighter in spite 
of the crises the war his brought to me world. 

( 5 ) 

Wsiey recognised three principal racial types 
m India, the Dravidian, the Indo-Aryan and the 
Mongolian. The first two mixed in vaiying 
proportions in the different provinces with each 
and with the Mongolian elements while the 
was confined to the north-cast frontier and 
^sam. Risley^s ^Dravidian* like the ‘Aryan* is a 
linguistic group and not racial and ‘at lease 3 races 
have been found to constitute it*. The Scythians 
who we« originally Mongolian had httle influence 
m western India and the extent of Mongolian infil¬ 
tration in Bengal has been exaggerated. Risley 
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meed the brachycephalic element in Indians popu¬ 
lation to the Mongolian or Scythian sources- T^e 
brachycephaly in Bengal and (jujaiai is difficult to 
derive 6om the Mongolian sources as all Mongolian 
people arc not brtchyccphalsj besides the Mox^o- 
lian epicanthiic fold, though found in the Darjee¬ 
ling and Chittagong hills, is absent in the Bengal 
castes, the higher strata composed of Brahmins and 
Kayasthas are free from it. 

Prof. A. C. Haddon disagreed with Risley’s 
tadal classi£cation and put forward bis own ana¬ 
lysis of racial elements. The oldest eadstlng stratum 
according to him Is represented by various Pie- 
Dravidian jungle tribes. *The Dravidians may 
have been the original inhabitants of the valley 
of the Ganges in western Bengal, after many wan¬ 
derings, apparently aaoss India, they settled mainly 
in Chuta Nagpur.” “The Ar^-speaking people 
first naigrated into India early in the second 
mUlenium B. C” Their infiltration was slow and 

S dual and probably extended over centuries. 

cy first occupied the fertile lands of the Punjab, 
their progress south-east being barred by the deserts 
of Rajputana. Their expansion eastward for a 
long time was hindered by the dense forests which 
then covered the middle plains, but eventually 
they spread along the vall^ of the Jumna and the 
Ganges. The Drachycepoaiic element in Indian 
population is traced by Haddon to Alpine immigra¬ 
tion and the history of this immigration has yet 
to be written, From the east ana north-cast the 
first Indo-Chinese invasion appears to have been 
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by Tibcco-Burmaiis. The Shans from the head- 
Wets o£ ±e Iravaddy began to conquer Assam at 
toe end of ^ Jth century A. D. Thus the Pre- 
Draviiaiw, the Dravidkns (brunet doiichocephals) 
Ae Indo-A^^ doUchocephals), Indo-idpines 

(brac^ycephkls) and Mongolians constitute ^ the 
racial in Ae population of India. 

claiming that his views 
am the ^ word on race in India has given a 
Sterne into whi^ <‘the fra at present Tcnown 
about race will fit without distortion/’ as he 

Pi occupants of India were 

lobably of the Negnto-race but they have left 
Imle trace on the mainland or the peninsula. 

axe followed by the ProtoaustraloldT^ose 
^est ancestors could be traced to PaJcstinc. 
Next catM an early branch of the Mediterranean 
^e, speaking an agglutinative tongue from which 
^ ptesent Austioasiatic languages are derived 
These are cieited with a crude knowledge of 
sgnculture and a megaHthic cult. From extern 
Europe, came a later wave of Mediterranean 
i^giation, more advanced than the earlW ' 

‘ of metab and 

•who developed the aty states,' These were 
corned with the Indus valley civilisation. 

7 ^' wachycephaUc element in the Indian 

uon of *e ^enoid branch of the Alpine ra^ 
Aose w^ developed a high standar-Tof d^- 
ijwuoa by tie end of Ae 4A miUemum B G 
These probably spoke .the DiaviAan language 
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aad had much in common with diA prehistoric 
peoples of Mesopotamia. "This dviUsation was 
flooded in the west during the third miUenium 
B C by an immigration from the Iranian pla- 
tttu and the Pamirs, of a brachyccphalic race speak- 
ine perhaps an Indo-European language of the 
Pisadia or Dardic family.’^ Fiom the east Aere 
a widespread movement of the southerii 
Mongoloids southwards to the Bay of Bwgal, 
and into Indonesia which had some reflex influ¬ 
ence on India from the east. Finally the doU- 
cbcephalic Indo-Aiyan race entered the Punjab 

about 1500 B.C. j- 

Dr. B- S. Guha distinguishes the basic Mediter¬ 
ranean element common to Brahmins and upper 
caste population from a 'superimposed Alpine 
strain in western India and Bengal, a very early 
immigration into India and also from a proto- 
Nor& element connected according to him wi^ 
the Aryan invasion of north-west India. He also 
finds four types among the aboriginal population 
of India; (1) A short, long and moderately high- 
headed strain with often strongly marked brow 
ridges, broad short face, the moudi sl^tiy 
iii2ned forwards and small flat nose with the alae 
extended, (a) A dark pigmy strain having spiraUy 
curved hair, remnants of which are stdl found 
among the Kadars and the Pullayans of the Per- 
ambicuJian hills. ()) A biachycephalic Mongolian 
type constituting today, the main component 
ot Assam and north Burma. (4) A second Moi^c^ 
loid strain characterised by medium stature, high 
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head and medium aose but exhibiting like (5), 
the typical Mongoloid features of the face and 
the eye. This element constitutes the major 
strain in the pop\ilation of the hills and not ia- 
consideiably 0? 3 iat of the Brahmaputra valley. 

The first of these types according to Dr. 
Guha is predominant among the aboriginal 
population of central and southern India, and also 
have penetrated into the lower strata of the Indian 
caste groups. C S. Venkatachat affiliates the Gonds 
of the Central Provinces with the Pre-Dravidians of 
the south on whom the Diavidians have imposed 
their lai^agc and ‘due to some causes in the re- 
gions of north-east Madras, there must have been 
a large-scale displacement of the tribes into the 
interior of the central regions. The Pre-Diavi- 
of which Venkatachat speaks in this connec¬ 
tion are a *daik Negroid race of low culture charac¬ 
terised by a physical type of very short stature, 
low foieheaa and flat face and nose.* 

There has been of late some support for a 
Negrito substratum in India. Haddon iderred to a 
low dark race in Susiana which is usually regarded 
as allied to the Pre-Dravidians who may have been 
a true Negroid stock. Dr. B. S. Guha has drawn 
attention to the existence of a Negrito substratum 
in India (Nature, May, 19, 1928 and June 27,’ 
1929). 

“Though we have no direct evidence*^, wrote 
Dr. Guha, “of the Negrito race in the old skeletal 
remains of India, the skull of a victim of human 
sacrifice found in a cako at Jewargi is unmistak- 
5 
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ably negioid/* Dr. j. H. Hutton has gone still 
further, for he writes, “In any case the Negrito 
seems to have been the first inhabitant of south' 
eastern Asia. As already indicated, traces of this 
stock are still to be seen in some of the forest 
tribes of the Hgher hills of the extreme south of 
India*' and simflat traces, he argues ‘exist in the 
inaccessible areas, between Assam, Burma and else¬ 
where* fSlan In India Vol. VII, 257-62). Dr. 
Eicksted, however, does not admit the e x is t e n ce 
of Negritos in India J^ie Rassen^ctuctite Von 
Indian mit besondcier Benicksi(£tin^u^ Von 
Mysore, Zeits. Morpp, Anthropol. Bd. 5 a, pages 

77'it4> I93J)‘ . , . , . 

Lapicque earned out some raciological investi¬ 
gations amoi^ the Kadars, Pullayans and Malsars 
Si the Annamalai hills and found traces of brachy- 
cephaly whidi Quatrefages considers a ‘negtito trait.* 
Guha* finds a tendency among the Kadars, those of 
them with feizaly hair andmesocephaly, which made 
him think Aat the basis of this negrito type was 
probably btachycephalic or at least meso, as in the 
Semangs, but large admixture with a primitive doli- 
chocepb^c race had affected the general shape of 
the head. Lapicque did not get any evidence of a 
pure negrito race in India and Ws Negxo-Paria 
race was sub-dolichoccphahc in head form which 
he thought had disaTOeared by proloi^ed and 
gradual mtermixture. The occurrence of a few in¬ 
dividuals, brachycephalic in head form, or of a few 
skulls brachycCT)hanc according to length-breadth 
index among the Kadars and Pullayans would not 
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necessarily prove the existence of a subrnerged 
negrito strain. Guha becomes academic io insist¬ 
ing on the existence of the Negrito, for there is 
no race with a cephalic index or 75 below who 
does not produce a few brachycephals just as the 

S 'pical brachveephaJs also show an, incidence of 
olichocephaiy in the population, Recent investi¬ 
gations have proved the futility of emphasising the 
craniomettic characters alone, for limb proportions, 
8omatologi(^ and intcgumcatal characters, etc., 
need be considered in determining racial types. 
In this connection it would be worthwhile quoting 
Sir William Turner who came to the conclusion that 
"judging from the racial characters of the skull 
one draws the conclusion that there is no difference 
of moment in the form and proportions of this pMl 
of the skeleton between the Dravidian and Kola- 
rian (Munda) tribes and support is given to the 
view of their essential structural unity as advocated 
by Mr. lUsley.’* Anthropometric data available 
in India so far, including tliose recorded in the 
1951 census report arc too insufficient to prove any 
of the raciologfcal theories mentioned above. Even 
if we accept the claims of the investigators about 
the scientific value of the data collected by them, 
the size of the samples on which such momentous 
hypotheses have been worked out is extremely in¬ 
adequate, often meagre. 

To be brief, definite statistical evidence is lack¬ 
ing in support of a negrito substratum, but here and 
there, eastcnce of woolv or frizzly hair and other 
Negrito features have been found. In a recent tout 
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of Guajrat and Kathiawar Sutes we found submer¬ 
ged pockets of Abyssinian immigrants whose 
arrival must be placed somewhere in the tenth or 
eleventh centuries. These have mixed with the Bhils 
and other aboriginal groups and an interesting 
mixed population has resulted from such mixtutc- 
Thc existence of a Negrito substratum does not 
mean that there has been much of Negrito infusion 
in the Indian population. The Negritos, even if 
thev existed, must have restricted flieir contacts, 
an^ as in other parts, might have died out, the few 
traits that still appear in the tribal population and 
which affiliate some of the tribal groups like the 
IQdars with the Negrito sub-race, require to be 
carefully studied by trained investiMrots before 
a Negrito substratum can definitely be identified. 

fedudieg the doubtful Negrito, we do not 
think it is necessary to distinguish the various 
tribal groups included under the Pre-Diavidian ele¬ 
ments in the Indian population. The Mundas 
and the Oraons though speak different languages, 
do not differ much in racial traits. The Malpanaris 
have recently been intensively studied and they have 
been found to exhibit statistically significant racial 
difference with the Oraons with whom they have 
cultural as well as physical ties. Such significant 
diffeiences exist between the various branches of 
the ‘White* or ‘Caucasic* races. The Alpine, the 
Mediterranean and the Nordic are the various 
branches of the white race, but in spite of many 
differences in mental and racial traits, diey represent 
a homogeneity, and can be grouped under one 
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large racial type. The various tribes like the 
Mundas, ^ Santhals, the Juangs and the Korwas, 
theSaoias and the Parjas, the Khonds, the Chencbus 
the Inilas, the Panyans and many jungle tribes in 
the south, particularly in the larger native states 
can be affiliated to the same racid stock and may 
not be independent races. Professor R. B. Dixon 
measured about 40 individuals, analysed them into 
what he called ‘fundamental types* and found 
several such types within the same social group, a 
method which would provide similar resists even 
among homogeneous groups. 

I-inguistic ditferenccs should not be considered 
insuperable barriers to the identification of these 
tribes as units of the same race, for race aifH language 
may not be interdependent though phonesis is be¬ 
lieved CO be a physical function by many. The 
Brahui dialect in Baluchistan is an example on tly: 

E oint, and many advanced languages in India 
ear traces of Austtic and Dravldian affinities. 
The Bhil language has been identified with the 
Munda sub-family of the Austro-Asiatic famiy 
of languages but the Aryan afiiliation of the B^i 
language is not denied ty competent authorities, 
and physical features of the Bhiis, their ‘blood 
groups' cannot be explained if they are identified 
with the Munda tribes. 

Dr. Hutton refers to the speed with which 
the Nagas change language and how the latter 
splits into dialects not even mutually intelligible 
(The Sema Nagas, by J. H. Hutton, p. 16G). Sevw 
Sernas, for example, happened to meet by the 
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roadside one evening each coming from a differ¬ 
ent village- They asked one anothei what they 
had with them to eat with rice. Each mentioned 
a new thing, atusbeb, ^atsbi, musa^ 

akbttrt, etc. but when they opened their respective 
hags, they all produced chillies. 

The tribal groups, particularly those whom 
lUsley affiliated to the ‘Dravidians* are dolichoce- 
phals and platyrrhine. There are others who speak 
the Dtavidian femily of languages, who are 
dolichocephalic but not plamrhme. Guha on the 
basis of coefficients of racial lifeeness rinds the TeJugu 
and Malayali closely related, and similar relarionship 
does exist between the Telugu and Tamil. The 
Telugu ‘^rms a link between the Malayali and 
TaiS who between them do not show much 
affinity/ The Kanarese and the Malayali are 
at the two ends, the former representing the broad¬ 
headed and the latter the ioi^-headed type. But 
if we base our a^uments on linguistic evidence 
alone, both these types must be affiliated to the 
same stock for both the languages can be traced 
to the Dravidian femily. 

The dominant racial type in the south is repre¬ 
sented by a doliriiocephalic iepcorhine stock of 
meium stature and brownish complexion wMch 
has mixed in varying proportion with the tribal 
groups on the one hand, and a brachycephalic* 
mesothine element whose ioiluence is well marked 
among the Kanatese and also the Tamils. Tto 
brachyc»halic element is Dr. Haddon’s Alpine 
type which must have filtered into India in pre- 
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histoiic times as suppoited hy the Harappa finds. It 
is found pretty wiie^read throughout the central 
belt of India fiom (Sujarat through Central Pro¬ 
vinces to Bengal. To the north this type has 
mixed with a fair dolichocephalic type known as 
the ‘Indo-Aryan’ type of Risley, to the east 
brachycephalic type has been assimilated by 
the mongoloid tobal groups. It is difficult to 
believe that the Indo-Aryans were all dolicho- 
cephals, for la the area fiom which they have 
migrated, the existence of a brachycephalic 
element has already been proved and the needs 
of an invading race must have caused a dilution 
of the Indo-Aryan blood. Nor is it a fict that 
all Mongolian people are brachyccphals. 

A note o( warning has been sounded against 
the Alpine theory by UDdimgton (Man 1934, 15 5 ) 
for according to him ‘brachycephaly, as an isolated 
fict, means nothing.’ As ‘Indian btachycephaly 
in the Deccan is associated with extreme micro¬ 
cephaly, a point of great significance and interest, 
for certain sub-types of the dolichocephalic ‘Dra- 
vidian’ type are also microccphalic* the dis¬ 
tinction fcased merely on bead form requires to be 
corroborated by morphology and general cha- 
lacteiistics. Intensive taciological surveys should 
be able to unravel the degree of inteemixture 
in particular geographical regions, and the effects 
of such race nuxtutes. Another fruitful smdy 
would to map out the distribution of the various 
physical traits which behave as unit characters like 
the blood groups, or are supposed to do so that 
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may lead to their genetic interpretation which 
ultmiately will lay down the foundation of eugenic 
prograxtmies for the country. 

As we proceed from the Punjab to Bengal and 
the Punjab to the peninsular India there is a gradual 
lowering of stature and physical build The 
average statute in the Punjab is 168 *4 cms. It falls 
to 163*5 in the U. P-, 163*0 in Bihar and i6a'o in 
Ben^ and in the Darjeeling hills, it is 161*05 
159*2 in the Chittagong hiE tracts. Guha estimates 
the average stature in U. P. as 166*86 which is 
lowered to 163*89 in Maharastra, 164*46 in Gujarat, 
163*97 In Bengal and 163*74 in South India. This 
progressive lowering of statute is partly racial and 
must p^y be due to nutritional standards which 
are different in different provinces. 

The average cephalic index in the U- P. castes 
is 72*8 and in the Punjab it is 74 0 according 
to Rislcy's calculadoQ. There is a progressive 
broadening of the head as we pass from the U.P. to 
Bengal, 74 9 in Chota Nagpur, 75*7 in Bihar, 76 9 
in Bengal, 807 in the Dijceling hills and 79*0 in 
the Chittagong bill tracts- Recent data collected by 
me point to the self-same conclusion. The average 
cephalic index in the U. P. is 74*31 increasing to 

a 6 in Bengal, 77*31 in Orissa, 73*32 in South 
a, 80*27 In C^jarat and Kathiawar and 77*59 ^ 
Maharastra. The same is the case with the 
nasal index. It is 70*2 in the Punjab, 78*9 
in the U.P., 8o*o in Bihar, 87*4 in Chota Nagpur, 
78*7 in Bengal, and in the Darjeeling and Chit¬ 
tagong hill tribes it is 82*7 and, 77*7 respectively. 
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We do not yet possess suiSdeoc daa to asp out 
the fcequendes of these anthiopomctdc charac¬ 
ters but wheu we do have th^ we hope to be able 
to concentrate on invcstigatioos into the problem 
of ‘nature and nurture*. 

( 6 ) 

In a recent racial survey of the Bastar State 
in the Eastern Agency we found a progressive 
lengthening of the head towards the mountain 
regions as is illustrated by the faa that the Hill 
Marias possess the longest had (184*57), 
to them come the Bbatras who are immigrants into * 
Bastar and then the Kondagon Marias (185*58). 
The Halbas, who are plain dwellers and also urban, 
possess the lowest mean head length (179*82)! 
Nowhere perhaps have social precedence and ladal 
distance been found so correlated as in !^car. 
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The anthropometric data shows the alignment 
of the various tribal or cultural groups, wiiii res* 
pect to the Hill Martas who are die most pricative 
group in Bastar. They also show the aifiliation of 
the Dhakais to other groups, The Dhakars and 
Halb« are the high caste people of the State and 
they do not have any close association with the tri¬ 
bal groups, the Marias, the Muiias, the Parjas and 
the Bhatras. Between the various tribal groups 
there has been much of intermixture but the ra<^ 
distance from the Halbas and the Dhakars explain 
their social status in the State. 

How hi the artisan castes in India are re¬ 
cruited horn the tribal stock, can be illustrated 
by a statistical evaluation of the anthropometric 
data- Grigson in his monograph on the ‘Maria 
Gonds of ^scar* has referred to cultural transi¬ 
tion. He writes that a large number of peKons 
returned as members of the Hindu functional 
castes, the graziers, potters, fishermen, weavers, 
blacksmiths and others are in reality members 
of the primitive tribes speaking their ^guage 
and only difi^ntiated from them by their occu¬ 
pation. There is nothing in their appears^ 
to distinguish these persons from other aborigines 
of the Mate; they follow their religions whether 
enumerated as su<i or as Hindus. The Kurukhs 
are a fishing caste in Bastar. They are found in 
numbers near about^ Qdtiakot where there is a 
natural h\l receiving its supply of water from the 
Indravati rivet. A comparison of the anthropo¬ 
metric data from the Kurukhs, with those of the 
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Marias, wrcals oo signiiiamt statisdcai differraw. 
They a« foe all pracacal purposes samples of the 
same population. Similar iavesti«tions ebewhMe 
will provide irrefutable data about the cabal 
origin of many* functional groups, in India. 

( 7 ) 

In the ds-Himalayan region, in the Dehra Dun 
district, in Gaihwal, Rawain and the Simla States 
we have three important racial strains. The highest 
alticudes arc inhabited by the Tibetans and other 
Mongoloid people, the central belt is composed 
of a tall, fair race represented by the Khas-Rajputs 
and Khas-Brahmins, the Kanets. the Bhats. and 
a comparatively dark aboriginal vm represented 
by the Dorns, a generic name used to include all 
artisan castes, the Kolis and the Koltas, die Ba)girs. 
the Oadh, -who are originally of Dom extraction. 
In the Jaunsar Bawar area of the Ch a kr ata sub¬ 
division of the Dehra Dun district the lowest rung 
of the social ladder is occupied by the domestic drud¬ 
ge the Kolta, the traditional Tiewcr of wood and 
drawer of water.^ He Uves by serving ^ high 
castes andis bought and sold for agacultuial labour. 
Hiehes than the Koltas, there are a number ot 
arSan castes, the Bajgirs, the Oadh, the Chaa^ 
who cannot hold any land but must serve the 
zemindars who arc citiier Rajpuis or Brahes, 
The rigidity of the caste systttn is not much rclt 
in tiaese pans, and inter-marnage betwep the Khas- 
Rajputs and Khas-Brahmins bas not been barred 
by iht rules of caste endogamy. 
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From a compansoo of the statistical data 
and from the cocfficieiits of racial likeness, we 
could iind the racial status of the three cultural 
groups, the Brahmins, the Rajputs and the artisan 
castes. While the Brahmins and Rajputs do not 
show any divc^ence, the artisan elements cannot 
be taken to be racially of the same stock as that 
represented by the Brahmins and the Rajputs. The 
coeffident of radal likeness, between the Brahmins 
and the artisan castes, is 77’3 l>etween 

Rajputs and artisan castes y'oai. But l^cwecn 
the Brahmins and the Rajputs the C R. L. is 0*525. 
which indicates very dose assodation, so much 
so, that the two castes may be taken as samples 
of the same population- It is also evident that 
though the difference between the artisan cas^ 
and the higher castes represented by the Brahmins 
and the Rajputs is higher, that they ore not 
extreme types is evident fronr the C R. L- values. 
There is assodation between aU the three samples 
which is perhaps due to intermixture which must 
have occurred < 3 uring centuries of contacts, cultural 
and otherwise. ^ 

A new technique has been adopted ^ anthro¬ 
pologists to test the interrelation of radal groups 
as it is based on the distribution of ‘blood ^roups^ 
and blood group is a genic character transmissi¬ 
ble by hereity and follows Mendclian laws of in¬ 
heritance. A discussion on radology Is incom¬ 
plete without reference to bbod groups* evidence 
for what it is worth. 
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Discussing ^ ladd disttibudon of blood 
groups Dr. J. Hr Hutton suggested diat a “proper 
invesdgfldon of blood groups b? caste would 
yield most valuable results.” Such investigadons 
are proceeding and very soon we expect to get 
reliable data on caste basis. We are, however, using 
the available data to see how £u blood groups 
can tell about racial types )and race mixtures. 

Genetic study of human dl flere oces has not 
been possible yet. There are four types of differ¬ 
ences recogni^ between die races. Differences 
In skin emour, hair form and the lihe probab ly 
depend on ratho few genes. Skeletal traits which 
can be studied in man^ past and presenr, overlap 
so mu<^ that races can hardly be dlsdnguisbed by 
such d^erences. Diffe r ences of abili^ and tem¬ 
perament which give rise to differences in cultures 
are $6 overlaid Gy the environfuentaj Actors that 
they often lose their signMcaoce. Except blood 
groups which are determined by easily 

identified genes to be found in the human spedes, 
it is unlikely that much progress could be made 
with the different anthropometric fitetors eacept 
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ptthaps for the genes responsible for a selected 
group of veil-marked phfdcal characters’. Xht 
only other method of studying human inheritance 
has been by analysing pedig rees and ^mily strains. 
This certainly cannot^ an exact method and results 
obtained thereby in the case of the inheritance 
of a number of abnormal characters have not proved 
indisputable. 

filood groups as indices of racial relationship 
have an advantage over anthropometxical characters. 
Serological difference in the blood cells are ^purely 
constitudonal in nature determined by heredity 
and not iofln ftfvrfid by environment. The sub¬ 
stances which characterise the blood groups are 
present in ptacticaliy every tissue of the body 
and have hda found *in soluble form in the serum, 
saliva and urine.* 

The variation of the blood groups in man 
is a little complicated as *thc gene detetminiog 
this character ^'force alleiomoiphs* or accord¬ 
ing to the latest infonnation, four. The intei- 
action of these allelomorphs produces four blood 
groups x^ilch are described as groups i,a>3 
and 4, or more conveniently O, A, B, and AB. 
The relative fcequencies of foe four blood groups 
in various sanities of population have been deter¬ 
mined and the relative £fw[uencies of the gene alle¬ 
lomorphs have been deduced foom them. The 
frequency of foe genes A,B and O are denoted by 
p»q» and r which may be obtained by the formula*:— 

* Birdsell, J. B. and Boyd, W. C. Blood Groups 

in the Austnl^ AbmgiiKS, Am. )t. Phys. Anth, x?, i. 
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r^y/Olioo; ^=VO/ioo+- 4 /ioo—v'O/ioo ; 

^^\/ 0 /iooH- 3 /ioo—yOioo 

The racial significance of blood groups has cot 
been proper^ evaluated but the geographical 
distribution of the blood groups indicates that 
they may be interpreted as ethnically significant. 
Anthropologists are, however, anxious to wd our, 
how far blood groups data uphold the evidences 
^ anthropometry and craniometry. It must be 
noted that **the blood groups require a special 
technique for their stu^, and overlap to such 
an extent that racial differences can often only be 
detected inpopulations of some tundieds". (J. 
Haldane, Aomropolo^ and Htiman Biology, Man, 
This mafies it necessary to survey 
many such characters, anthropometric, craniometric 
and kochemic to be able to classify races. 

In 1000 Landsteiner discovered that normal 
individuals b^onging to the same species difier 
with respect to their blood groups. His method 
was extremely simple. He mixed the serum of 
one normal individual with the blood cells of 
other A<5imal individuals and found that In some 
cases instead of minor reactions which he expect* 
ed the senim of some individuals induced the 
‘red blood corpuscles of others to clump together 
or agglutinate,’ while other bloods rmainM un- 
afiectra, By means of such agglutination tests 
Landsteiner divided the human oeings into three 
groups, which two years later were increased to 
four by Sturli and DecasteUo. In 19x0 Von 
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Dungem Md HiiS2fdd (Zeitschrift F. Immu- 
m»ts) defimtelj; pioved that the four blood 

-wJule the ‘exact mechanism 
or h^ty was defined by Bernstein in loa; ’ 
Von Dungem and Hirsrfefd in 1911 discov«id 

A of the blood groups 

indiTidual properties m 
toan blood were found by LanSstoner and 

. In anthropoid apes which are the nearest 
Hns of man, i^tical^lood groups occur^. In the 

* Munich Med. Wcn^ 45: z 6 <k 1002 

Ul Vererbuag* 

Soc. Exp. Biol aod Medicine 44, 6o« 941 

Jucuujs in the serum or plssaw. 

denote agglutmins a$ « and jfi (o being aati-A. 
^ ^ggiudnogerS « A 

9 ^ be able to erplam how ^e four blood groups arise 
Agglu^ a rewts mth the agglncmoeen A to proluce »z- 
guontcoa or dumping. Agglutin / similarly ^cs widi 
the agglutinc^en B. In the same individual A ^ t B aTd 5 

blood mSc S s? 

selected that A and a or B and ^ may not be brought together 


AigktituhU JuhtoM in (eUs 


O 

A 

B 

AB 


r> 

B 

AB 


Ai^htinin in smim 

f 

m 
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GoiilJa and Chimpanzee only the A blood group has 
been found but in 1940, B has also been reported 
fern Gorillas. Of 76 Chimpanzees tested, 71 
were A and only 5 were O^. Of the 4 Gorillas 
tested all were A. The Asiatic Orang-utan showed 
4A, jB and zAB out of ii, and of 10 Gibbons 
there were aA, 6B and aAB. Thus the African 
anthropoids show all A with a sprinlding of O, 
while their Asiatic colleagues show a high percent¬ 
age of B. Orang (5 +2) B and Ah Gibbon (6-f- 2) 
h and AB. Landsteiner and hiiller^ who discovered 
that the blood serum of apes may agglutinate the 
‘erythrocytes of other individuals ^ the same 
species,', failed to find agglutinogens correspond¬ 
ing to the human agglutinogens A and B in lower 
monkeys. 

From the data cited above, it will appear 
that it may not be possible to distinguish races on 
the basis of blood groups as every race possesses 


The four blood groups have bcea given various nomen- 
dftfurcs but after ebe Health Commictec of the League 
of NaQotu have recognhed the classificatioa into O A^B 
and this has become the InteraadoDal Nomendatute 
for the blood groups, The th«c groupiogs which arc new 
and supplementary to these are M. R and MN, which vet have 
cot epteted much into anthropological serology. Further 
wo A and A, provide, sub-Koup, 
sub-dlvisione do not 
^ejucb« but may be very useful m patetuitv 

tests and m crime detection. ^ ' 

»Gates, Sondcrbidxock aus Zeitschrift ftir Rasseo Knnde 
Jah^g I9J9,. Band IX, Heft i. ’ 

*Jourd. Med- 43. 841, 853, 66} (191$). 
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the four blood groups except in tare cases as, for 
example, among the pure-blooded American Indians, 
where the incidence of one group may be insigm- 
ficant or even nil. 

(*) 

In 1^19, Hirszfeld tested soldiers of many 
nationalities and the results have shown that afi, 
races have a high percentage of O. The American 
Indians of purest blood approach 100 per cent O 
blood groups > If we talce the gene frequencies 
they manifest a rarity of the genes p and q; the 
Ainus have a high value of p.and q and a rdarively 
low value of r, The gene p shows a high concentra¬ 
tion in Europe and also in north-eastern Asia 
and from west to east in the Euro-Asiatic conti- 
oent the frequency of q increases rather steadily 
from west to east but drops to the south where 
among the Australian aborigines q has a very 
low value (4'4. according to Tebufl and McConnel 
and nil according to Cl^tnd). 

The North American Indians of purest blood 
show 100 p.c. 0 , though MatsonacdSdiradet(x93^) 
have discovered a high percentage of A among 
two related Indian tribes, V12. Blacfieet and Bloods. 
This A concentration among the latter requires 
some explanation. Gates suggests that these tribes 
were afresh centre of A muation.^ We propose to 

^ Wiener: Blood Groups And Blood Trao&forion. 

* Gates, E.: The blood groups aod ofeer features of the 
Mic Mac Indians, J, R. A. 1 . Vol. LSTVIU, July-Dccemba, 
i9ii. 
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revert to this mutation hypothesis at a latei stage. 
Gates in his article on Eskimo Blood Groups and 
Physiognomy (Man 1955-56) has shown that in the 
few cases which could be tested, the pore Eskimo 
tvpe of face went with the O group, while the 
E^timos who plainly showed white and Indian 
mixture (the Indian being half-bred white) had 
the A group. Gates was very fortunate in dis¬ 
covering diis correlation, but oui efforts to correlate 
typical aboriginal faces with any particular blood 
group has not been successful. However, for pur¬ 
poses of estimating the frMuency distribution 
of the blood groups sucli evidence of correlation 
is not of any material significance. 

The presence of Caucasic affinities among the 
American Indians raise difficulties in the matter 
of their racial affiliation, and some scholars have 
put them as a separate race (Blumenbach, 1775). 
'Fhe Australians are mainly O with A (Qeland, 
1929, n. 226; O, 45*88, A 5 6* 20). The same author 
(1950) found 4i (>o O and 58 4 A among 296 Aus- 
triians, Lee found the following percentages: 
n, 577: 0 60*5, A517, B 6*4, AB 1*6 while TeWtf 
and McConnell by investigating 1,176 cases came 
to the following percenuge distribution of blood 
gcoups among pure Australians: O 52*6, A56*9, 
B8'5 and AB2' 0. The Maoris possess high A 
percentage, 59*5 p. c. according to T^hill^s, and die 
Hawaiians 60*8 p. c. according to Nigg, while 
Qeland got 56 to 58 p. c. A among the Australians. 
Tebutt and McConnell, however, discovered the 
percentage varying from 51 to 38 only. 

15898 
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From the above surveys it appears that the 
Australians, the Maorics and the Hawaiians possess* 
very little or no B. The A in Australia and Oceania 
appears to be comparatively higher than in north¬ 
west Europe and equally that of the Americans 
who have the highest A in the old world, The 
large incidence oi A in Ejirope has been taken by 
some authors as a racial trait of the white race. 
The Nordics, however, are less rich in A chan men 
of Alpine or Mediterranean ethnic groups. The 
B is not widely distributed among the primitive 
peoples. 

The Bantus have 19*2 p. c. B (Pyper, 1950), 
American Negroes 20 (Snydtt), Soloman IslaMers 
x(S *3 (Howells, 1933), Papuans 13*2 (Bij)mer, 1932), 
Fiji 9*4 (Howells, 1933), Samoa 137 (Nigg), the 
Pre-Dravidian tribes of Madras 9*0 (Macfitriane), and 
Paniyans 7 6 (Aiyappan), tKe Angami Nagas 11’5, 
•(Mitra), the ^onyai Nagas (British India Associa- 
.tion Research Committee on Blood Groups), 10*2. 
From die data above, it appears that the B ele¬ 
ment among the aboriginaf tribes may not be 
indigenous to them and may have been received by 
infiltration from other sources, or that* ‘B has begun 
to a^car much lateri as is claimed by Gates. 

The norriiem Hindus (Hirszfelds) showed 
a very high percentage of B as h^h as 41 p.c. 
While among the southern Hindus, Bais and Vei-. 
hoef discovered 52*6. p.c. S. Malone and Lahiri 
who tested 2,357 samples also found 37 2 B among 
the Hindus, which, however, has b^ used by all 
these writers as a generic name including as it 
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docs ail people living in Hindustan. This sig¬ 
nificant B concentration has given rise to a large 
amount of speculation about the possible source 
of the B incidence. One fact wfiich has aliead7 
been pointed out by Macfarlane^. and bears re- 

E ctiiion is the heterogeneity of the samples tested 
7 these authors, , 

(}) 

Malone and Lahiri tvho tested a large sample 
of over two thousand people from northern India 
belonging to various castes, failed to keep the 
data ficom different tribes and castes distinct witl^ 
the result, as pointed out by Macfarlanc, that thus 
does not give much idea about the incidence of any 
particular blood group in the population. As 
the Indian castes are cndogamovxs and ia spite of 
centuries of contact, they have tried to retain their 
endogamy by occupational and other taboos, 
an arrangement on caste basis would have been of 
great value in estimating the frequencies of genes 
involved. Similar remarks could be made against 
the data collected by Bais and Verhoef for 

Tamil tea garden coolies in Sumatra. These people, 
we are told were natives of various parts of 
south India and Ceylon and belonged to several 
low caste and untouchable strains, all classed by 
them as 'Hindus Southern*, Although Hirszfelds^ 
estimate of B percentage among the Hindus 


t Journal gf Genetics Vol. XXXVI, No, 2, pp. 22}-*}7> 
July 191%. 
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may not be acciuate as appeafs from the recent 
blood g^up data Erom India, there is no doubt 
that India has high percentage of B. The Todas 
of the Nilgid hiUs ^aadit» 1934) show 3S p. c. 
B, Fathans (Malone and Lahin) 30*0, Matal^tcas 
(Correia^ t 954 ) 54 '^* (Malone and Lahiri) 
37*2, the Sanchals, Mun^ and Oraoni (Malone 
and Lahin) 36*8, Bengal Depressed cast^ (Mac- 
Eulanc) 42*7, and B^gal Mohanunedan (Mac- 
^lane) 40'o, the of the U. P. ^ajumdai) 

38*3, tne Bhatus and Karwals, two criminal tribes 
of northern India (Majumdar) 39*8 and 40*6 respec¬ 
tively and the Dorns of tbeU. P. and Bihar (Majum- 
dai) 39*4 p. c. B. 

B is very h^h in India and decreases in all 
directions ^ J. T. Bijimar)^. To,the west of India B 
decreases till it reaches its lowest incidence. *‘B 
dwindles into insignihcance in the south-west of 
Arabia and A£dca.” The predominance of B 
in India and Mongolia inhabited by ditferent radal 
stocks requires explanation. Japan and China 
liave a high percentage of B. Or 29,480 subjects 
investigate in Japan (Sti£u), Wellisch and Miyaju, 
1927) 30 p. c. show O, 22 pic. A, 38 p. c. B and 10 
p. c. AB. The aboriginal Chwan Miao of 
Szechwan Province, West China, shows a, high B 
concqicracioQ, viz., 39P> c (Yang, Beh, and Morse). 
The Chwan Miap are a very isolated, segregated, 
financially poor group of peple almost certainly 

^ H. J< T. Bljlmflf, Tbe 2 UUtioQ of Blood Croups to 
R aces, J. R. A. I. Vol. XV, pp. 124*125, Jan-Jutw, 19; 3 * 
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with no E\iropean contacts living in the mountains 
at an elevation of about 5,000 ft. They eat very 
lictle meat and few vegetables, thcit chief diet 
being maiae 01 rice.^ 

From the data thus reviewed, the predominance 
of B in India appears very significant. India mast 
have had a great influence in the, dispersion of B, 
if it had its centre of characterisation in India. It • 
may have spread to Africa through western India 
and eastward to the Malay Archipelago and farther 
east. The stoall or insignificant percents^ of 
B among Australians, American Indians ana pure 
Polynesians ‘shows perhaps diffusion from these 
areas to India and not the other way.* According 
to Howells (1958) *B spread from Central Asia . 
and India through Indonesia to the Phillipincs 
along with Hin£i influence as late as the first 
millenium A. D. and filtrated into Europe and still 
later with oriental trade.’ The decrease of B 
from Central Asia to west Europe is interesting 
because Hindustan where B is highest is believed 
to be inhabited by Aryao-speaking races or branches 
of the white race. 

The p^ondetance of B in India among the 
depressed castes in Bengal, and the criminai tribes 
in the U, P. and the lower incidence of B among 
the population of Assam, Burma and Tibet indicate 
the possibility that India has been a centre of dis- 

E cision of B- As a large number of samples have 
ecn tested during the last three years, we are nowin 
• 

1 Mao 66g May 1^29. 
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a better position than we were before with regard 
to the blood group distribution data. 

Macfailane tested 44 bloods from the BHls of 
both sexes in the Kannad Taluk of the Aurangabad 
district in the extreme north-west.* She found j r * S 
p. c. O, A, ja'j B and a-j AB. This result, 
if corroborated, should be considered sigaifi- 
• cant. Tt may be', writes Macfarlane, ‘that in the 
Bhils we hare one of the reservoirs of group B in 
India from which it has petcolat^ to higher soda! 
castes, for the Bhils have' an ancient tradition as 
soldiers and artisans.* In collaboration with the 
Gujarat Research Society and the University of 
Bombay the author had recently dode some 
anthropological investigations among the Bhils of 
Gujarat and the bloods of 569 Bhils of ^th sexes 
w^ typed in December 1941. 'Ihc data from 
the Bhils gave the following percentages j 57*5 
p. c. O, a7;5 p. c. A, z&o B, 0 0 A. B. A second 
tour of Gujarat in 1945, whidi was also organised 
by the Gujarat Res«rch Society, concentrated on 
the anthropological study of the Rajpipla Bhils 
and the blood group percentages obtained from 
I Bhils of Mafiamot plateau cf the Satpura hills 
confirmed out previous data from the Panch- 
mahais. Thus hfacfarlane*s estimate of B concentra¬ 
tion could not be corroborated and we have to seek 
for ‘reservoirs of Koup B* elsewhere t ha n among 
the Bhils. The KuJs have been described as an 

^Madathnc; B]ood<acoapiog is the Deccas aod Basufo 
Ghats, J. R. A- S. B.. VoJ. VI, 1940. j. 
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aboriginal group. I th'inU the time has come 
when we should revise our ethnological nomencla¬ 
ture, for as in blood group distribution so in 
other racial traits the B^hils do not show many 
. aboriginal traits. The classification of the Bhils 
with Kols and Santhals, I think, has been more 
for symphony than for fundamental ethnic 
similarities. 

( 4 ) 

Although the four blood groups are found 
distributed m varying proportion in all countries, 
the rarity or predominance of one or mote of these 
groups in a country requires explanation, 0 is 
found in all races, only it is found to occur in a 
pure state among the American Indians. Recently 
it has been shown that the American Indians who 
have been known to be mixed indicate a high A 
concentration. A is predominant in western 
Eurooe and B among the Asiatic peoples. These 
facts nave made the following theory of the origin 
of the blood types plausible. ‘In man only the 
proper^ O existed originally, A is a later muUtion 
and originated in the west from where it spread 
towards all parts, particularly eastward.’ There 
may be other centres of A mutations as, for example, 
Indo-China. B may have originated in Asia and 
may have spread through migrations. But the fact 
that A and B are found among the anthropoid apes 
as well, throws some douot on the mutation 
hypothesis. But as Snyder points out, there may 
be parallel independent mutations in man and apes. 
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This, we are told by Gates, ‘is eotitely m 
with modem genetic conceptions. The tact tnat 
many of the primitive and peripheral peoples 
posses O and A, suggests that A « a, 
tiait in m an and must^ve developed eariiet than 
B If the four groups all existed ui man, as is 
sugsested by some scholars, the distincuon of to 
bloSi groups today may probably be explained by 
isolation and migration. 

It has been estimated that the rate at wlu^ 
mutations occur in the case of a charactM Wee 
blood group vdth no selective value, is insuiBcient 
to explain their maximum frequenaes today. U 
A anci B are mutations from O, then accoidmg to 
Wyman and Boyd, ‘it would require 745,ooo years 
for the genes A and B to attain their present 
ftetfuendes'. Oates has proved with the aid ot 
Fisher that ‘if to rate of mutation from O to A 
were i in 100,000, then without any interratu» 
of sel^tion there would be 10 per cent of A 
in the population after 250,000 years The present 
firequency would reqmre so hi^ a timtatto^w. 
that many consider it simply improbable. Wtme 
some, however, still believietot ‘ there are peno^ 
during which particular mutations occur at a «eatiy 
iaaeSed rate.* As I lave already pwnted out 
ebewhere, to blood groups dara are w insigm- 
ficant to enable us » claim the validity of any 
exiatilig Immthesis. menever two sections ot 
to same people have been tested by to s^nc 
author, one living isolated or inbred, to oti^ 
outbreeding, one living on the hill-tops, the 
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Other in the plains district, divergent results have 
been obtained' 

Macfarlane made a caicful study of the distti- 
bution of the B element in the Indian population. 
She thinks that B has been in India for millennia 
and may have originated there in the ancestors 
of the lower castes of the north-east where ihc 
highest concentrations ate found, whence it has 
diffused into the higher castes. As the amount 
of O and B are found to vary inversdy, she thinks 
that there may be genes for 0 in these low caste 
people with a rclanvely high mutation rate for B. 

Prom a comparison of the blood groups data 
available yet, it appears that tHc B 

n^ost marke d among those social groups which 
SVe p aase 3 ~& om de tribal to caste status or those 
Whith aic^ltnown to be hybrid castes. The 
depTessed^castM in Bengal show a high B edneen- 
tiation, so do the criminal tribes of northern 
India. The Paniyans (Aiyapp^), the Naga tribes, 
Angami and Konyak, the Bhils, all exhibit lower 
percentage of B. But as soon as we include in 
our survey those tribes which arc known to be 
mixed or those who from the nature of their 
occupation or otherwise allow inter-tribal marri¬ 
ages and extra-marital relationship with neigh¬ 
bouring tribes and^ castes, Che percentage of B 
suddenly increases. Further <kta is required to 

' Blood Gtoupa of Tribes and Castes of the U. F. witia 
special re fer ence to the Korwas, J. R. A. S. B-, Vci IX, 
4943 , pp* 8 j- 94 - 
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substantiate the point, but all the same it appe^ 
that hybtidisaaoD may have something to do with 
the increase of incidence of a particular olood group 
in the populadom 

If we arrange the serological values of A~B 
of all Indian Ses and groups available, wc get 
the following negative values: 


Casts or Triks 

A’B 

Cask or Tribs 

- 4 -B 

Hazaias 

14 

Bei^ah Kayastha .. 

ir? 

J»P. 

II 

Beagaii Brahmins 

IS'O 

Khatm 

5 

Beagali Mahishyas .. 

19*4 

iUjpuQ 

5 

All ooQ'easte Hindus 

178 

0 . P. Hindus 

J **7 

Mohammedans 

xd'7 

U. P. Kaysschas .. 

xi*7 

Saadwls 

146 

U. P. Khattfis 

yi 

Masa. 

8'i 

U. P. nwfnart 


Cbeochus .. 

19*0 

a p. r>oms .. 

j 6'6 

Goanese .. .. 

^‘5 

U. P. Dorns (HilU) .. 

lyt 

Macahaoas, ., 

TS 

U. P. Bharus 

lyi 

Ntixs. 

X31 

U. P. Kamh 

lI'O 

PaniytAs 

jaS 

U. P. Tharus .. 

20'6 

Syrian 

i’Z 



Tamils 

5*4 



Todas 




Bhih 

«*5 



Patelas 

1*5 


A das$i£cadon of the tribes and castes into the 
following groups with values, (-5 and above), 
and 1$) and ^>15 and below) gr^ the following 
arrangement with respect to their A-B values: 
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{•) asd ahv«) 

PAmyAns (S. laeiia) 
G^eochus (S. In^) 

Nain (S. luMa) 
Syrian Cbditka 

(X Iniffa) 
Bbils (X I/fJia) 
Patdks (X India) 


(-J and—If) 

TatnUs (X India) 
Khtttris (Pwy^) 

Rajputs (C Md) 
Ha^rae (Pt^'ah) 
Jats (Pn/yah) 
Beneail Kajastha 
(W) 

Brahmin, Ber^ali 

Goanese (Gm) 
Marhattas {Bomb^) 


(-15 and Mon>) 

NoQ<aace (Hindu) 
Mohammedans 

Mahisvas (Bwai) 

Dom (Cr. J>.) 

Bharus (U. P.) 
KarwaJs (U. P,) 
Todas 

Thatus (U. P.) 


Thus the highest negative values are obtained 
among the criminal tribes, the Tharus, the non- 
caste Hindus, Mohammedans, and Mahisyas o£ 
Bengal. These castes and gioups, as we know, 
are of mixed origin. The TTiarus are a mongoloid 
tribe with non-mongoloid traits. Thtj 

claim mixed descent £cora Rajputs and Nepalese. 
The Mohammedans of Bengal ate a hcterbgcncous 
group because their ranks have swelled by con¬ 
version. The large percentage of O among the 
Muslims of U. P. Sviajumdar, Current Science 1943, 
I a; 269-270) and a lower incidence of B show per¬ 
haps a higher degree of isolation or ethnic purity 
of the upcountry Muslims. This is corroborated 
by the percentage distribution of blood groups 
among the urbanTvlusIims (Macferlane) who belong 
to Bengal as well as to upcountry centres, more 
to the latter 1 suppose. Again the low value 
for B among the Muslim popmtion outside India, 
also vtxy high incidence cJ A distinguish these 
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from Indian Muslims. The Mahisyas ocginally of 
aboriginal descent have been fortunate in assimila¬ 
ting non-aboriginal featuj^ while the non-caste 
Hindus ofBen^ arc certainly not a homogeneous 
group. liie Doms we have already described 
arc a mixed group, so are the Karwais and Bharus- 
Thus either Sie rate of B mutation is accelerated 
by hybridisation, or the source of B dominance 
requires intensive investigation. 

That this is the experience of field workers will 
be evident fiom what Maciariane observed on the 
basis of a large numbqrof investigations. She 
noticed that in the few where there 

were data from two related communities in one 
locality (except in Cochin) the lower caste or 
that which probably contains more T)ravidlan* 
admixture show a high ftequency for B. 1 should 
put the T>ravidian* out of iis statement as I think 
the teem is a misnonkei. If this be tiu^ it is neces¬ 
sary to collea data from groups living in the same 
locality. Until such data are available the mutation 
hypothesis should wait, like many other 
anthropometric tests the biochemical evidence 
should be handled widi caution till the data speak 
for themscives- 

To sum up: On the basis of our knowledge 
of blood groups data in India it may be assumed 
chat the Actuation of the group pneentages in¬ 
dicate considerable admixture beween the various 
ladal and cultural groups and that the migration 
into India could not have been from one direction 
alone, the decrease ot B from ease to west and from 
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the south to the oorth read along with the dis¬ 
tribution of crahalic and nasal indices may be 
considered racidJv significant but until we get 
fuxthet data on bfood group distribution we shall 
not be able to construct migration charts of races. 

The small s'ze of the sample, the difficulty of 
regional CTOuping of tribes and castes, absence of 
serious efforts to eliminate family strains in the sam¬ 
ples investigated, above all the insufficiency of the 
data, prevent us from speculating on the origin of 
any particular blood group in any part of the 
country and we need to wait for further data. 


D tn Frinitivi GrotAt 


The Baotus. 

Americaa Negroes .. 
Solomon Islanders .. 
Papuans 

Fiji. 

Samoa ,, 

The Pre*DxaTidian tribes of 

Madras.. 

Panlyans of Madras .. 
Aogaml Nagag 
Konyak Nagas 

KJioads(C. B) 

Australiaa Aborigines 
Austiaiian Aborigmes 
KorwaCU. P.) 


19 •a% (Pyper, 1950) 

20 0% (Soydei) 

1^*8% ^iowells, 195J) 

13'a% (Bijtmar, 1952) 

9*4% (Howells, 1953) 

*V7% (Ni^ 

9*0% (Macfulane) 

7'6% (Aiyappan) 

II *5% (Mitra) 

io’a% (Br. Ass. Res. Com. 

on Blood Groups) 
10*8% (Majumdar) 

8^j% (Trisurt & McConnellv 
6 *4% CL«) 
ao’4% (Majumdar) 
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S, in Iftdia 


Hiiidus . 

Southern Hindus 
U. P. Hindus 
Pathans 

Mirhartas. 

Jats. 

The Sanchais, Mundas an< 

Oraons. 

Bengal Depressed Castes 

Bengal K ^ahnmm»^f>4 , 

The Cbaaurs (U- P.) 
Bhaws(U. P.) 

Karwals (U. P.) 

Doms (U. P.) 

Tharus (Males) 

Thanjs (Females) 

The Todas. 

Muslims of (U. P.) .. 


41 • 4% (Hirsafdds) 

51*6% (Bais and Vethoef) 
$7*2% (Malone and Lahih) 
jo’0% (Malone and Lahki) 
j4*o% (Correia) 

(Malone and Lahiri) 

i 6 %% (Malone and Lahiii) 
42*7% (Mact^ne) 

40*0% (Macferlane) 

5S'>% (Majumdax) 

> 9 *^% (Majuffidar) 

40*6% (Majumdac) 

J9‘4% (Majumdax) 

J7 ‘5% (Majumdax) 

44 * 7 % (Majumdar) 
j8*o% (Pandit) 

53 * 7 % (Majumdax) 










CHAPTER III 


HABITAT, ECONOMY AND SOaETY 

(0 

The primitive man is subject to the powers 
of nature, to its wealth, to the flora and fluma, to 
the hills and valleys, rivers and forests. He deve¬ 
lops a code of social life based on his inte^ieta- 
tion of his environing conditions. His tools are 
those which he can wiape well from the materials 
available, and his interest in his environment 
is that of ‘survival in health and vigour* and not 
the gain or profit which efforts and application 
may hriog today. He uses tools because he wants 
to satisfy his needs, and tools help him towards 
that end, but never does his cool maSe him work as 
in the modem econonuc system, ‘fox it makes a 
slave of its designer.* Income is ptired not for 

S gtandiscmenc, not for the sake oi profit, but for 
sedng an equitable adjustment between resources 
and sodal group needs. The surplus produce 
is spent in fi^ts andfesdvities, and a leadec is one 
who can entertain the most. If there is acw 
impeois required, vanity furnishes the key to suci 
social ostom or etiquette. Leaders are not those 
who possess property or wealth, they are often 
without them. ' They are expect^ to lead their 
5 
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people out of h«m’5 ■way, to wain them of 
impending trouble ot cakmiw, to diiect them to 
new means of control of fboJ supply, to organise 
methods of exploidog the resources of the habitat. 

The interests of the funily are often subordi¬ 
nated to that of the iinship group as the latter is 
responsible for protection and also for providing 
inmviduals and families against starvation. A 
sort of sodal equality is practised, which makes 
primitive culture appear atomistic sometimes. 
All these elements, djadngui^ the primitive cul¬ 
tures from thdi modem counterp^,. no doubt, 
but do not represent ftmdamental di£erences a$ It 
exists between man and animal. Progress has not 
been unilinear, evolution as pointed out by Thiirn- 
wald is an accumulatiye process, operating in socie¬ 
ties of dlfierent leveb and aggrmtions, each one 
having its own life. There is jusdn^don for capital¬ 
ism, there is also justi£cadoD for InefBciency or 
impiovidence. Pziiiudve systeto of exchange and 
barter ful£l the same purpose as does the highly deve¬ 
loped exchange system in inmcnadonal traSe. Deny 
a primitive group of its natural subsistence, deny 
the forests to bunteis and lumbermen, the system 
of exchange and distribution they have built up by 
e^tedence will be immediately snapped and a 
a new order must shape itself or has to be forced on 
them, 

The Santhal and Munda who were gleaners 
and hunters not Long ago, have entered the raaze 
of industnal cconon^. They live in urban 
surroundings, eat aysulable £cm from the mar- 
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k«ts, Spend money on jewdleiy and trinkets which 
they never did before, and what is more,, join in 
demonstrations, shout slogans, strike work and 
have produced leaders among them. While 
clansmen at home will flee from straftgers 
if alone and likely to be caught, climb up trees 
to escape contacts, eat worms, insects, toads and 
even reptiles, wear little or no clothing, oflcr sac¬ 
rifices of hens, pigeons and goats to sylvan 
spirits and ancestral shades and observe innumerable 
taboos and social customs, his advanced com¬ 
patriot will look upon such conduct as reprehen¬ 
sible and will even disown his whilorh clansmen. 
The communal system of economics, of land tenure^ 
of collective forming which so long has piotccred 
him from ruin and starvation, becomes irrelevant 
and irksome. Interest in money economy pro¬ 
duces a sort of irresponsibility which release him 
from yoke, makes him independent, detiiba- 
lised, remote, but the ^portunities availahJo 
for a higher standard of life make him work for 
money and he soon adjusts himsfelf to his .new 
economic environment.' 

w 

Primitive society has tried to work out some 
kind of adjustment between material needs and the 
potentfoUties of. the environment. Pour foctOrs 
enUr into this kind of adjustment: the siae of 
cHe social group. (1), the material ntedsroi.'tiie 
group (^, the resources available ($),> and (he 
degree ^ skill with wlrich the resoutces ar^ita^ed 
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and exploited (4). What the material needs o£ a 
gtoap should be, is not piimaxily a function of the • 
resouices available, not is it always determined by 
the ske of the sockl group. What these material 
needs arc and how th^ should be satisfied, and 
for whose benefit the adjustment should be made, 
differ ^m society to society. 

Among gleaners and hunters, the quest of food 
leads them irom fijrest to forest and the search 
for toots and berries make them wanderers with 
no permanent or stable organisation for produc¬ 
tion. The needs of food quest may make asso¬ 
ciation of a few families conducive to economic 
life and group solidarity and mutuality of obli^- 
tions mountain the social order. The desire For 
food production does not ordinarily extend 
beyond meeting the prunaty needs of the group, 
family or collection of families, and thus competi¬ 
tion 18 not much evident in primitive society. Yet 
dash of interests between groups and fiictioD 
among inividuals do take place, and even hunting 
groups ate known to pamtion the hunting area 
among femilies, or distribute the plants among 
the various ^umlles constirutbg the social group. 
TTie Mciua is a £ccc crop in many tribal areas m 
India and dia tribal people make a kind of bever- 
^ and also we the flowers for preparing cakes. 

trees in a settlement ate. usually divided 
Q>iymg Ae families in the neighbourhood which 
dimkxates diance of hiction between famines 
eh groups cf -fiunilies. The sodal organisation 
stunting groups has been built up by the needs 
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of ecoDOtnic life, by the co-operacion of individuals 
in food quest, and as such co-operation is sporadic 
and intcrmitcent, we find the setdements scattered 
and the economic organisation less integrated. 

( 5 ) 

The Kbarias 

The hill Kharias who ate confined to the 
inhospitable hill fastnesses of the Mayurbhanj, 
Dhaibhum (Singhbhum) and Barabhum (Manbhum) 
have not been much disturbed by contacts with 
outsiders. The country they inhabit, does not 
afford much scope for an easy life and they arc 
constantly faced with the problems of food 
supply, In their efforts to eke out their meagre 
. subsistence they have developed some skill and 
ingenuity and their invention of tools and imple¬ 
ments and techniques of production, have secured 
to them some control over food supply. 

The iron ores in their hills proviae them with 
material for their tools and iraplemencs, those 
that are required for hunting, fismng, lumbering, 
foe manufacture of utensils, furniture, combs, 
limeboxes, etc. The vegetable products, gourds, 
barks of the trees and leaves, provide them with jhe 
necessary containers for storing grains and water, 
and covers against rains and heat, ropes and strings 
fecpiiied for making their improvised le^ sbd- 
ters, and for making beds anJ ladder wlilch 
use to climb hills for collection of honey. Bam¬ 
boos supply posts foe the house, also arc alic^ to 
make mats, baskets and fences. 
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The hill Kharias have not yet taken to agti- 
cultute seiiously enough, and those of them who 
pftctise the primitivedo not derive all thcii 
sustenance ftom su^ crude efforts. Honey, 
fruits and edible tubers still supplement theit 
meagre produce from the fields. The men go out 
into the forests for days, even weeks during which 
the women manage Ae household and look after 
the children. Rice is their staple food, but every 
day 'the Kharias cannot afiotd boiled rice and 
many farnilies consider them extremely fortunate 
if they can cook rice once a day. Often they have 
to taxe boiled vegetables, edible leaves and tubers 
for days together while rice is a luxury they can Ill 
aiord. Those of the hill Kharias “who live near 
prosperous villages situated at the. foot oi hills, 
may secure work as day labourers, but they usually 
i^civc their wages in land. Rice or (fried 

lice) is given as wage and the hill Kharias 
cyen today prefer such remuneration to money 
payment. 

The hill Kharias catch birds or trap them. 
They may eat them or sell or barter tnem for 
food, rice or vegetables. They have learnt to 
value things whidi they can sell to others and 
tJ^us the > hill Kharias axe often seen to deal in 
mangoes, silk cocoons -and certain odorous 
resins for- which local demands ejrist. 'Ihe, Jbum 
fields do, not allow double cropping. Usually 

Kharias raise a kind of pulse in the Jhaa 
Jand. wkch cril 'Ramakau or (Urid Kalai,^. 
During the rains th5^ are free ftom work in theH 
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Jhunt fields and many go to the forests foi collect- 
ing honey, fruits ana roots and for months the 
Knaria settlements put up amazonian appearance. 

The size of me Klaria settlements difieis 
according to their culrur^ stage. The hill Kharias 
live in groups of five to ten families, in huts scattered 
over the hiflside at distances of one hundred yards 
or more, but the more advanced Dhelki Kfiatias 
live in regular villages -with sacred groves, dancing 
arenas and the village burial ground where the bones 
of the deceased relatives ate ceremonially incerred 
at intervals. The Christian Kharia villages arc 
neat and more compact with the houses more 
substantially built. The hill Kharias and also 
the Dhelkis build dormitories, where the bache¬ 
lors and the maidens live separate, but the Christian 
villages have abandoned the practice. 

Usually one rectangular *house serves all 
the purposes of the Kharia family, as tt is parti¬ 
tioned into sleeping and cooking apartments. 
The materials for house construction are available 
locally. The village dormitory where it exists 
is a ^pretentious habitation for tribal manhood^ 
and all the skill of*the tribe, particularly of the 
young menis spent in making it suitable for common 
residence. The substantial families imitate the 
style of dormitories in building their houses. 
The kitchen may be of the house or as it 
is found among the t)helki Kharias, it may be 
a separate hut facing the main house. The 
domestic architecture of the Kharias is in line 
•vrith that obtained among the other sections of 
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the tribal population in Chou Nagpur, extremely 
simple and unpretentious. 

The hill Kharias even now make fire by the 
stick and groove method and match-boxes are 
a luxury even to the substantial cultivator. A 
small flat piece of wood in which a hole has been 
drilled is held firmly under the feet and a stick is 
inserted into the hole to allow a rotatory move¬ 
ment, the friction producing fire which lits up 
the leaves placed below the piece of wood. In 
many villages, they have inmgenous forge for 
making iron blades for their implements, the 
mechanism of which is similar to the ones in use 
among the Lohars and Agharias of Chota Nagpur. 

fiunrers and gleaners as the Kharias ate even 
today, their food supply is met mostly from the 
forests but the preparation of their food differs 
from those of other tribes in the neighbourhood. 
Raw meat is not eaten by the Khanas and beef 
is unpopular with all sections of the tribe. Salt 
has been very popular with them and they t^e 
plenty of it wito their food; meat is salted and 
dried, vegetables are boiled with salt, An d the 
advanced section of the Kharias have leannt to pre¬ 
pare curry with vegetables, onion, powder^ 
turmeric, pulses and meat, salted to taste. This 
prefe r ence for salt may lead to some physiological 
cha^e and such aspects of nutririon in primitive 
society requite careful investigation. 

The Kharias have eyerimented with all kinds 
of leaves and tubers as food and have developed 
caste for a large number of leaves and flowers. 
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These they boil in water or put in steaming 
hot staiday water drained off boiled rice. 
The nutcrive value of such food is not known 
but it appears that the partiality of the Khatias 
for vegetable food, particularly to leaves and 
tubers, has its source in the scarcity and shyness 
of animals in their forests and the irregularity of 
supply of animal food. The use of cakes with 
flowers which are fried in earthen pots and grinded 
into flour is popular' with the substantial section 
of the iOiarias, Mohua, Sargtga, Til are the ones 
commonly used for the purpose. Fruits and roots 
also serve as medidnes and recipe for. their com¬ 
mon ailments. Black berry juice is fermented and 
preserved for months which tastes like vinem, 
tamarind provides sauce to rice. like most omer 
Munda mhes, the Khatias cut meat into small pieces 
and wrapped in leaves, they toast in fire and eat as a 
delicacy. The advanced section of the Khatias, 
the Dudh and Dhelki Khatias now prefer boiled 
meat, saJted and^ spiced, though turmeric pow¬ 
der and pepper are the only spices used by mem. 

The Kharias Uke the other Munda tribes brew 
a kind of rice-beer; in some parts, distilled liquor 
has become popular because of its intoxication 
and the abandon which results from it. Mohsut 
is distilled by the excuse conttaaors, and the arkk 
prepared is replacing their home-brewed ale. lb© 
rice-becc must be prepared with all the customary 
rites, ami the first aiops must be offered to ancestor 
y)irits, before others are allowed to taste it Tbs 
fermenting properties of roots and leaves have 
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jjem discovered bv tbe Kharias by long periods of 
‘trial ao.d error', aad those who know have 
kept the knowle^e secret and not every house 
can prepare this life-giving dunk. 

(4) 

Tbs Kukis 

A case of human adjustment to the habitat, and 
how far environment shapes cultural progress 
is afforded by the Kukis, a Mongoloid tribe living 
in the Lushai hills in Assam. The Kukis arc known 
by various .clan names, Those of north Cacbar 
hills are called Biece Kukis and Khelma KuHs. 
To the north of the Lushai range in the forest- 
dad hills dwell the Darlungs. The Lushai are the 
most imTOrtant of the Kuki dans- The Lushai 
chiefs rule over the county between the Kama- 
fuli rivet and its main tributary, the Tuilampai 
on the west, and the Tyao and Coladyoe rivers on 
the cast, while their southern bound^ is ‘roughly 
a line drawn east and west through the junction 
of the Mat and Koladyne rivers’ and their most 
northerly villages axe found On the borders of 
^e Silchar district. The Lushai and oriiers with 
dis^ct Lushai affinities arc found scattered over 
Wide areas, th^ are found in the southern borders 
^ Sylhet, in T^eiah and in the north of Cachat 
hills and the Gbittagoag hill, tracts also contain 
some Lushai villages. 

The non-Lushai dans can be grouped under 
five sections, according to the dassiffcation given 
by 0)1. Shakespeare. They are (a) the ^do 
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Kukis, (b) the old Kuki clans, (c) some Kuki ckas 
who have come under the influence of Lushais 
and who live among the latter but ajre under the 
rule of Thangur chief, (d) some Kuki clans who live 
with the Lushais or in the immediate neighbourhood 
but who have not yet lost their separate identity 
like those described under ^c), and (e) the Lakbers 
or immigrants from the Chin hills from where the 
Lushais claim origin. This classification does 
not, however, establish the Kuki clans as distmet 
ethnic types, for in practice it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish one Kuki clan from another and the various 
clans iwiesent the same cultural pattern. N.E- 
Party who wrote about the Lushais in the Census 
Reports of 1951, Vol. in, has referred to the 
‘levelling influence* of the Lushais and has shown 
how they have succeeded in absorbing most of the 
Kuki clans and how even remote Kuki clans have 
not escaped their cultural influence. 

Thc Kuki clans such* as Fanais, the Paihtes, 
the Thado and others have all come under Lushai 
influence and before many years have passed 
be practicably indistinguishable from the Lushais. 
Most if not aJlthe Kukis have adopted the manners 
and customs of the Lushais who have conquered 
the other clans in recent times and though uaces 
of the original .dialects spoken by these clans 
survive, the process of absorption with the Lushais 
has become more or less complete. 

The Kuki villages consist of tiny settlements 
in the jungles, of four to five huts, bmlt of bamboo 
and cane. The Kukis Me Tsy temperament 
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nocudic’, The pCCTliar vagabond strain if not con¬ 
trolled ^leads to villages splitting into hamlets and 
the latter subdividing till, as in the Manipur hills, 
we find single houses in the midst of dense jungle 
several miles from the next habitation.’ This 
vagabond strain also manifests itself in the custom 
by which 'each son of a chief as he attains a marri¬ 
ageable age is provided with a wife at bis father’s 
expense and given a certain number of house¬ 
holds from his father’s village and sent forth to a 
village of his own.’ Henceforth he rules as an 
independent chief and his success or failure depends 
on his own talents for ruling. He pays no tribute 
to his Either but is expected to help lim in his quar¬ 
rels with neighbouring chieft, but when ftitheis lived 
long it was not unusual to find their sons disowning 
even this amount of subordination. The youngest 
son remains not only in the village but also inherits 
all the property. ‘Economic conditions engender 
social habits’ and today on account of the dSculty 
of establishing new villages, .the tribal code with 
respect to inheritance has undergone modificadoc 
a^ .piimogeniture has replaced the 

by the youngest son- 

The Kxiki clans like many other primitive 
“ Ij^dia and elsewhere arc self-sufficient 
m all me details of theix ecoacsaic fcquiiements. 
The dress of the Lushai and other Ku^ clans is 
quite simple. The men put on cloth 7 ft. long 
3 ft. wide and many do wear a white coat 

the ‘sleeves ornamented by doth lines skil- 
ruUy woven with white thread sometimes dyed 
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red’. The chief puts on similar dress worn by 
the common people except that he may put on a 
Pagti (head-dress) ‘to which he fixes die tail fea¬ 
ther of the king crow'. The women are cot 
very fond of dress either, they put on a small cloth 
just enough to cover the waste with a second over¬ 
lap. In the interior parts the Kuki girls do not 
put on any thing round the waist, but they must 
^ver their breasts. Often Kuki girls may be seen 
walking naked with a cloth ^rapped round the 
waist upwards. Lushais and other Kuki dans are 
not fond of tattooing and even when they do 
tattoo, die design^ axe extremely simple- The tatoo 
marks often •axe meant as ‘momeniocs of love affairs* 
in ‘carc-ftcc bachelor days*. Men and women put 
on the same kind of ornaments except those of the 
ear which axe peculiar to women, and sometimes 
it is difficult to distinguish men from women on 
account of the absence of hair on the face and 
similax method of tying hair in a knot on the scalp. 
Smoking is very ^popular and men and women 
both smoke a lot. Men and women have diffexent 
kinds of pipes which they make themselves out 
of a particulai spedes of bamboo found in the Chin 
hills. The Lushai and Kukis have learnt the use 
of &eaims but a century ago, their oniv weapons 
consisted of bow and arrows, ^ kind spear, 
the blade of which is made longer and diamond- 
shapoi, and a tiao made in the pattern of its Burmese 
counterpart.* The warriors use a kind of shield 
made or bison hide adorned at the two upper coiners 
with tassels c^f goat’s hair dyed red. Besides the 
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^ears and the Jac, bamboo spikes are also used, 
"fhe arrows arc furnished with barbed iron points 
and arc carried in a bamboo quiver with a leather 
cap to it. 

■When we come to describe the economic 
life of the Lushai Kukis we find that there is a 
wonderful adaptation of craft and economy to the 
habitat. Culture and habitat arc found to be 
interdependent and the more pninitive the soci^ 

g roup the greater .the interdependence between 
le two. 'fhe tools, utensils, houses and indeed 
the great part of the material equipment in the lower 
cultures will show a direct relation to the available 
resources. When, for example, we esamine the 
economic life of the Kukis we cannot ignore the do¬ 
minance of bamboo on the material life of the 
people. 

The Darlungs, a section of the Lushai have 
settled on the banks of a small streamlet which 
has its source in the Thlong river. The streamlet 
practically dries up in the wiprer months while 
in the rainy season it becomes impossible to ford 
it. The rainy season in these parts extends over 
dght months in tht year and the Darlungs usually 
live isolated for the greater part of Ss period 
and articles which are mdi^eiKablc for their daily 
needs have to be procured by them during the 
four or five months of the open season when they 
can fteeiy move out of their settlement: Of course 
on urgent occasions, they can and do go out even 
during the rains, but never without nsks for the 
route lies through dense bamboo thickets wh^re ' 
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insects, worms and leeches multiply in the rainy sea¬ 
son and c^en the Kukis arc afraid of the poisonous 
Hte which they fear may produce malignant fever. 
TOien they pass through the forest under the cano¬ 
pying bamboo trees, die leeches drop down like 
drops of water falling from the leaves after a heavy 
shower and no sooner these come in contact with 
the skin, there* is swelling of the part accompanied 
with tendbfe pain resulting in malignant fever 
which if it does not prove fatal, reduces him to an 
invalid for a long time. 

The forests inhabited by the Kukis arc thickly 
clothed with bamboo, there is hardly ai^ other 
species of trees to be seen and on all si^es the small 
hillocks are covered with dense bamboo thickets 
which are difficult to negotiate even in broad day 
light. Unless a man knows the part thoroughly 
well, it is not easy for him to trace the tracks left 
by the Kukis whi(m are sometimes through stream¬ 
lets leaving no impression of the foot tract. Assam 
is notorious for its herds of wild elephants, whose 
depredations are feequent in these parts. A la^e 
number of these wild elephants are annually cap¬ 
tured and trained and even substantial cultivators 
possess elephants whidi are employed to draw 
timber feom the interior of the forest Tigers 
and leopards arc not frequently met, but deer, 
bison and wild buboes are abundant. Wild 
bears and boars are also hunted by the Kukis. 
The domesticated aniinaJg are the dog and the pig, 
the former is meant for watch, the latter supply 
them with meat. ,11ie fiesh of the dog is eaten in 
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limes of scarcity. WBeoever they have to propiti¬ 
ate some spirit or godling, they sacrifice pigs or 
fowls, rarefy buff^oes which ate also domesticated 
by them. The Kukis share their huts with these 
animals. Goats, ducks and fowls am reared by 
them for food as well as for periodical sacrifices 
to the host of divinities and nature powers whose 
intervention they have to seek in cases of disease, 
epidemics and for agricultural calamities. 

In the jungle, the nomad Kuki builds lightly 
and a habitation of sorts can be erected in a few 
hours with bamboo mats as wall and with leaves to 
thatch and keep out the rain. Where the Kulds 
live a settled bfc, they have constructed large 
solidly built houses, 50 to 6o ft. long, 15 to 20 ft. 
wide and 7 to 10 ft. high. The houses are built 
on long bamboo poles, 3 ie lower halves of which 
when covered up provide accommodation for cattle 
and pigs. Each house has a few bamboo cages, 
kept on either side of die enttan^ in whi«ii fowls 
and pigeons are k^t. The Kuki women rise early, 
fill tndr baskets with empty bamboo tubes in ^sHiich 
they store water for drinking, tnid^ off before 
daylight to the spring whidi lies some way 
down the hill. The nues arc filled with water 
whose supply is usually scanty so that they take 
some time In returning with the basket-load of 
tubes. 

The Kukis do provide most of their tech¬ 
nological requirements horn the bamboo forests. 
The oaskets iit made of bamboo, the mats ace 
made from bamboo, the tobacco pipe, acts for 
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fishing, traps for animals, weaving apparatus, and 
even 3 ie oven is made in bamboo containers. The 
leaves of bamboo are used as roofs of houses, 
as covets for rain and sun and in earlier days they 
used to hang them round the loins. The green 
bamboo shoots serve as delicacies which they 
boil with rice. Their houses are made of bamboo 
and even the musical instruments are of bamboo. 
In one word bamboo is the pivot of Kuki material 
culture. 

The Daxlungs like other'Kuki clans practise 
Jbs*m. They clear a tract by fite, cultivate for a year 
or two and then abandon it for another cra« where 
they pursue a like process. When th^ fell the 
jungle for Jhum they leave one tree in tlxe middle 
of 3 ie field as a refuge for the tree-spirit. The 
scorched, scarred, twisted solitary stump gives the 
impression that some spirit has chosen it for an 
abode and when the harvesting season arrives they 
take care to offer sacrifice and prayers to the spirit 
believed to be residing on the stump, as otherwise 
their efforts may not be rewarded with a bumper 
harvest. Where the Kukis live on the hills xhev 
have not taken to terraced cultivation for which 
they say they must know the appropriate rituals 
ana sacrifices. The Kukis therefore have not leaint 
to cultivate wet rice and the only method of cultiva¬ 
tion known to them is Jbuffi. In some parts of the 
Kuki country, Santhal coolies have been imported 
to teach wet cultivation to the Kukis, and gradually 
it is ^ected that they would get over their 
prejudice against the introduction of this new 
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method o£ cultivation. 

When the fields axe ready after }hm and the 
seeds are sotpn, as the monsoon rains begin to pour, 
the Knkis get themselves completely drenched 
in the belief that such soaking is good to the crops. 
Despite all die precautions taken by the Kukis, 
with ail their dances and sacrifices, the economic 
outlook of the Kukis is not very hopeful. They 
have little or no ambition in life. They have no 
thoughts for the ‘morroV. When the harvesting 
season comes, the fields are full of tipe sheaves w 
paddy, but they do not know what to do with the 
yield of their fields. They carry home only as 
much as they require for food during the interval 
between two harvests. The remainder of the crop 
is left for the domesticated cattle. But before 
a couple of months expire the major portion of 
the grains are spent in brewing liquor which they 
arc incredibly fond of or they exchange for country 
liquor. 

The Kharias and the Darlung Kukis both axe 
more or less isolated from civilisation. Both are 
greatly influenced by their respeedve habitat and 
show wonderful adjustment to the forces of their 
environment. The Sal forests provide the Khaxias 
with most of their requirements, while the bamboo 
has done much to teed, clothe and shelter the 
KuJds. The economic life of. the Kharias moves 
round the Sal, the Kukis have made the bamboo 
;he pivot of their economic life. The blossorn of 
the Sal trees is therefore of religious significance 
to the Kharias and the bamboo forests are con* 
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sidwed sacred by the Kiikis whose gods are 
supposed to dwell there. 

(5) 

Tbt Gonds 

Bastar is an important State of the Eastern 
Agency. There is a large number of aboriginal 
population, all of Gond extraction. The Maxias, 
the Murks, the Parjas, the Bhatras, the Gadabas, 
are some of the tribal groups there. Most of 
the tribal villages in Bastar are self-sufficient. There 
is usually a famil y of blacksmith in the village or 
several villages may have one such who sup¬ 
plies the small actis of the people. The artisan 
elements in the population of iese villages do 
not seem to have a separate origin. They are 
probably recruited the tribal substratum. For 
example, some Mutla who was skilled in iron 
smelting and was adept in making iron implements 
may have been allowed to ply me trade of iron- 
smiths and his descendants have taken to this 
occupation and form today the functional group 
known as iron-smiths. The iron-smiths in the 
Maria country not only possess similar physical 
features but speak Mark, possess the same clan 
names as the Marks and even intermarry with 
the latter. Similarly, among many ocher tribes of 
the locally the artisan elements owe their origin 
to the tribal stock and stiU have kept their 
ranks open. Among the Saoras who are widely 
scattered in the Ganjam Agency Tracts and the 
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Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency, 
there are a few occupational groups such as the 
Aiisis who weave cloths for the tribe, the 
Kundals who make baskets and the Lohars, who 
arc iron-smiths. Ail these are Saoras by origin and 
still marry in the tribe, though from the cultural 
point of view, they resemble the artisan elements in 
othet parts of the countiy. Some of these groups 
have, fiowevei, become independent and although 
there is no theoretical bar to coatriage outside, they 
usually coniine it within their group. This, how¬ 
ever, suggests a plausible solution of the origin of 
caste. The caste system in its present form may 
be a post-Aryan development, but the essentid 
characteristics which fevoured its growth and 
persistence were most probably of ccibal origin. 
The Kurukhs, Kewats or Dhimar who live by 
fishing in Bastar afford examples on this point. 

Kurukhs of Chitrakot ate physically 
akin to the Marias. Even trained eyts not be 
able to detect any difference in their make-up. 
Even now Kurukhs marry non-Kuxukhs, me 
wild Maria girls may take the Kurukhs as their 
husbands. All, tribes and groups in Bastar take 
to fishing as a diversion but its adoption as a per¬ 
manent occupation by the Kurukhs and their use 
of rod a nd line in fishing and their divorce from 
land have widened the social distance of the latter 
from the Marias from whom they are evident y 
rccruitei Yet these Kurukhs are indispensable 
to the social economy of the Mada county as they 
barter their catch in rivets and tanks for grain 
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at customary rates. 

The same may be said about the Rawats of 
Bascar. They ate found scattered all over the 
country and their occupation is tending cattle of 
the people- They are usually paid iu kind by the 
people but they also sell milk and its produce to 
travellers and administrative officers who may 
need the same. Rawats appear to be recruited 
from the tribal population, for there is hardly any 
diffeience between them and the population they 
serve. In the interior of the M^ia country and 
dsewhere where the population is purely aborigi¬ 
nal, the need of domestic servants for travellers and 
administrative officers of the State must have 
been felt and a particular family was selected and 
granted the sacred thread by the State so that it 
could be of use to the visitiag public. A clean 
caste was created among the unclean aborigines 
and today they attend all villages where there 
is a Petj^uree or if previous information is sent 
to them. 

The material culture of the people of Bastar 
is very simple, indeed, and in spite of cultural 
miscegenation we have mentioned above, the wants 
of the people are not varied. The usual tools 
and implements made by the local smiths are the 
plough-share, are-blades, arrow-blades, etc., while 
the plough and wooden hafts for the axe as well as 
bows and arrows are made by the people them¬ 
selves. The ornaments which decorate women are 
not all locally made. Some of the bead-necklaces are » 
imported stuff isid even the armlets and rings arc 
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brought by itinerant vendors or are had from 
the local weekly markets. Beads and cowrie 
shclb arc also locally woven into garlands and often 
these are coloured from indigenous dyes by the 
women. Aluminium ornaments are of recent 
origin and are not made by the local artisans. Vari¬ 
ous kinds of ear-rings ate used, many of which 
are Japanese or of German make, but the indige¬ 
nous method of dilating the lobes of the eat has 
not fallen into desuetude. 

In the interior, various forms of tattooing 
ate still found and though it is difficult to trace 
any relation between the types of tattooing and to- 
temism and other social practices, the beliS in their 
efficacy is not ^cstioned by the Maria and Muria. 
The Halba andDhakar do not usually tattoo but all 
other tribal giotms^takc to some form of tattooing. 
The hair is tastefully decorated and white bamboo 
combs are used by women ro make the coiffure 
look extremely pretty and attractive. Half a 
dozen or more combs usually of indigenous make 
are put in rows on the coiffure and ate very much 
prized by the girls, as they ate usually presents from 
young men o ^the Gotvl (dormitory) who are their 
admirers. These combs have a special fascination 
for a gill till she chooses to settle down as wife, 
when she has to content herself with the one which 
was presented to her by her lover and husband. 
As soon as the girls leave the Go/ul permanently 
and this happens on marriage there is a waning 
• of interest in the matter of dress and decoration 
and youth gradually drops its charm and attractive- 
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nes8 and surrenders to the exacting role of mater¬ 
nity and motherhood. 

There is no industry worth the name in the 
State, ^e pnneipai occupation of the people being 
agriculture and lumbering. The wild tribes are 
still accustomed to their nomadic life in the forests 
and supplement theit gleanings there by crude 
cultivation. The usual method of cultivation is the 
Dippd {Jkum of the Kuki) which is the common 
form 01 agriculture practised all over the world 
wherever virgin forests exist. A piece of land 
is selected for the purpose, the trees arc felled and 
the clearings are tnen set fire to. When the field 
is thus re« 3 y they dig holes and sow all kinds of 
seeds together or use very small or miniature plough 
for scratching the field and sow seeds broadcast. 
Sacrifices are then offered to the mother goddess 
and other godlings of the forest and also to the 
spirits of their ancestors, dances axe held in their 
honour and when all these rites are done and none 
is omitted, they expect a bumper crop sometimes 
twofold, sometimes none at all. Before the seeds 
are dug in or sown in the usu«d way, some are 
ceremonially dedicated to the mother goddess who 
is also the goddess of com, and the blood of the 
sacrificed animals is poured on the packet of seeds 
enough CO soak it and to fecundate it as it were. 

On the forest-clad slopes of hills whose 
declivity is not too steep for agriculture Penda or 
a kind of terrace farming is practised. The 
method of cultivation is similar in both the cases, 
the fields in either case have to be left fallow for 
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two to three years after every year of cultivation 
80 that fresh ^wth of vegetation may be possible. 
Where water is available, arrangements are made to 
irrigate the field by channelling water from higher 
levels, or more. commonly the moisture of Ae 
soil is maintained by placing logs of wood which 
prevent water running to waste. Even then 
sacrifices arc to be offered, danc« have to be danced 
and the necessary vigil has to be kept during 
certain critical stages in the growth of the plants 
particularly when the crops ripen and the harvest¬ 
ing is on. 

In areas where permanent clearings have been 
made agricultural practices conform to the usual 
type met with in other parts pf the country, though 
a«quate artangements for irrigation and manur¬ 
ing do not exist- Where knowledge of agricul¬ 
tural practices has been diffused ana greater secu¬ 
rity of crops has resulted, the same incentive to 
sacrifices or magical practices does not exist and 
the elaborate rices and practices of the wild tribes 
have been replaced by maaks-giving services, such 
as is provided on the occasion of the ceremonial 
parukiag the new crop. But secuiiw of food 
supply has brought in more leisure and a multi- 
plu^tion of wants bom of a new philosophy of 
Ufe, 80 that watits that were unknown among the 
wilder groups have become real with consequent 
efforts to satisfy them. But insatiate wants like 
unfulfilled wishes have produced a social discontent. 
Competition though not so acute as yet, has 
replaced custom in some form and hunger of a few 
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famiUes for more land has ousted others from the 
mootings of their fields- On the other hand socid 
and ceremonial needs have driven many to the 
arms of higher castes who have man®uvred to 
retain the services of these landless families to meet 
' the increasing needs of farm labour. 

When an aboriginal labourer feces a need for 
cash either to meet the esn^ses of ceremonm 
marriage or to meet the obii^tions of the bnde 
to her maternal uncle whose son should have been 
the legitimate claimant to the former’s hand and 
who meiefore should be compensated or wh^ he 
is in need of money to pay some fine to the State 
or the village Panchayat and cannot raise it by sell¬ 
ing the holding which is inalienable or by dispos¬ 
ing of his personal belongings which are few, he 
ta£es a loan from his master under whom he 
might be working and agrees to repay it in the 
form of agricultural service. 

In days when the aboriginals lived in compact 
area and the tribal organisation was integrated and 
strong the individual ret^uirements like these were, 
met by voluntary subscription as among the tribes 
of Oiota Nagpur even today bride price Myable 
in cattle is subscribed by the members of the clan 
ox the village concerned. With the settlement of 
the higher social groups in* the neighbourhood, the 
individual members of aboriginal tribes have come 
in contact with the former eith« as suppli^ m 
flowers or of small works of their own handicrafts 
or as drummers, labourers or bearers of palanquins. 

While tribi solidarity has suffered disintegta- 
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tion due to the pos8ibilit7 existence independent 
of viJk« community, the dep^ence of ie indi¬ 
vidual families divorced from tribal occupadoas has 
been real so that their economic helplessness has 
become^ source of their exploitation by the caste 
people, The idea of obCgation and honesty, 
which these people have, make it impossible for 
them to leave the master’s service, so long as they 
have not liquidated the debt and this may and very 
often means lifelong servitude. When the debt 
trains unpaid and the man dies, his son has to 
t^ up the burden of debt on his shoulders and con* 
tinue as a Kahadi or lifelong servant in the master’s 
family. The master very often pays a further 
advance towards the latter’s marriage and thus the 
debts increase so that for generations the Kabadi's 
future and that of his descendants is mortgaged- 
Iniquitous terms imposed upon the by his 

master and even continued ill-treatment and under¬ 
nourishment have not provoked any protest from 
the former who is wont to accept his lot with 
pWwophic Quietude. ^ So Jong as he does not pav 
the debt and therefore serves the creditor, the 
latter has to pay certain remuneration which is 
expected to keep the Kahadi and hJs family out of 
starvation. The rate of remuneration varies in 
different Tahsils of rite State. 

Besides the KabaM there are in Bastar various 
kinds of servants whose relations with their 
employers vary according to the demand for agri- 
pjltuid labour and the customary rules prescrib¬ 
ing their remtincrations and conditions of service. 
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There arc the farm servants, for example, in Konda- 
gaon and Bijapur Tahsils who do not take any 
advance from the master. In Bijapur a sraali 
advance of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 is taken, wim promise to 
work for the agricultural year. Usually the servant 
gets a remuneration of Rs. 4 per year, i path of 
dhan or \ soli of rice, salt and chillies and tobacco 
daily and also one or two annas for liquor on festive 
occasions and two pieces of doth worth Rs. i- 9 -o in 
winter. In Konta Tahsil where the Jivari crop 
prevails, there is no such system of employing 
servants. Those who are without land often help 
those who have, the latter paying some considera¬ 
tion at the time of harvesting. The Vttposa system 
which provides fot a relative or relatives in distress, 
allows the latter to live permanently in the house 
of a man, without any agreement as to service to 
be rendered or remuneration to be paid, and help 
the family in all its economic activities. 

' The Kabadt system, however, is mosdy met 
within settled areas and is less prevalent in areas 
where the aborigines live in compact groups or 
where the alien settlers have not penetrated much. 
The usual remuneration of a Kabadi though sub¬ 
ject to vacation in different Tahsils is as follows: 
12 khandh of dhan pet year, (5 kbandis of Daodi 
mundiatthe time of direshing and reaping, 6 khandis 
of Dhan at the end of the harvest, cash re¬ 
muneration of Rs. 2 per annum, dothes. Re. i- 8 , 
salt, etc-, for about 8 as. and food at 0^ times. If all 
these are regularly paid it comes to Rs. 2 per month 
on the basis of pre-war prices, but as everything 
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depends on the sweet will .and pleasuie of the 
master concerned, the situation sometimes degene¬ 
rates into'ruthless exploitation by the employers 
concerned. The Kabadi has to live in small out¬ 
houses, within the compound of his master’s house 
and should be within heating distance from the 
famity. 

Vigorous attempts have been made from time 
to time and are being made by the present adminis¬ 
tration to eiadicate the evils of the Kaba^ 
system and it has been declared illegal in Bastar. 
But it is at best doubtful if the general release 
of the Kahadis has solved their problem, for 
agrestic serfdom in some form or other is 
bound to remain where the possibilities of inde¬ 
pendent existence are limited. As land is available 
in plenty and the State is not callous to their 
interest, madual settlement of these Kabadts on 
new lands will be possible but the Kahadi system 
shows how different soda! .units living in the 
same cultural environment, develop a relation 
of interdependence so much so that, the existence 
of one group without the co-operation of the other 
is threatenea^d often end in maladaptation. 


CHAPTEa rv 


ECONOMIC GRADING 

(^) 

The grading of the tribes on the basis of 
their econoniic iSe and occupations and in accord¬ 
ance with any approved scheme of classification 
is indeed diHicuit as most of the tribes possess 
either marginal cultures or follow more than one 
occupation. The tribal stage does not provide 
£qx any specialisation of functions and as such a 
variety of occupations are followed by a tribe. 
When a tribe t^es to one specialised occupation 
it behaves as a caste as, for example, the Biyars and 
the Kharwars of the Mitzapur oistcict have taken 
to catechu manufacture and are popularly known 
as Khairahis. 

The economic life of a tribe cannot be des¬ 
cribed as a simple stage either of direct appropria¬ 
tion or one of mere accidental collectors. The 
fact that a tribe uses all kinds of occupations to 
eke put ^s subsistence and combines hunting with 
honey gathering, lumbering with the chase, shift¬ 
ing aStivation with domestication of animals, 
the complexity of economic existence in the 
lower culture. 

The recognition of stages suggests a pause or 
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a halt in the maich of economic piogrcss followed 
by, a push forward, and not a continuous develop¬ 
ment. The idea of stages in economic life has 
been introduced in sympathy with the evolu¬ 
tionary schemes of cultuiaf progress, that of 
a regular scries of gradually advancing stages 
based on the iinifottmty of the working of the 
human mind which enables diSerent human groups 
to produce, in similar conditions the same inven¬ 
tions and to develop similar institutions from the 
same germs of thought, or ‘elementary ideas^. As 
Morgan puts it''‘Eke the successive geological 
formations the tribes of mankind may be arranged 
according to their relative condition into Successive 
strata/’ 

As regards the evolution of the stages, historical 
interpretation provides for a fundamental unity 
of economic life and also for an unilinear economic 
progress of mankind from the collectional stage, 
to hunting and pascoial to agricultural, Recent 
findings,^ to sul^^Witiate this unilinear theory of 
economic development. The Maoris, we are told 
by competent authorities, cuki'^te the soil, but as 
they had no cattle they could not possibly have 
passed through the pastoral stage. A number of 
American tribes cite 3 by Alexandct Von Humboldt, 
fell in this eatery. The dependence of Mtaicive 
groups on their natural surroundings has been em- 
ptoised by Hildebrand and Huntington and others. 

former supports a multilinear devclopmexi^f 
economic life. Glde and Walker both are adhemScs 
of the unilinear theory of economic progress. The 
anthropo-geographic shool have played an im- 
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poxt20t r6le this controvci57 by emphasising the 

O raphic influences on human cultural life. 

fiedecick Rattel and Edward Hahn have 
brought forth unirr^eachable evidence against 
the dassical hypothesis and it was through their 
efforts that the unilinear theory has been abandoned, 
but ‘its place has been taken over by a number of 
new schemes in which the principle of evolution 
still plfiyed a leading role.* 

The scheme of Adam Smith who classified 
economic culture into hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural stages was modiffed by list who laid 
down five stages of economic development. His 
scheme includes hunters, shepherds, agriculturists, 
handicraftsmen and those who follow industrial 
pursuits. Hildebrand has criticised the classi¬ 
fication on the ground that *it did not take into 
account the experiences of other parts of the world, 
the evidence being based on the experience of one 
country, viz., England.* HiTdebtand’s scheme 
divides Economic culture into three periods: a 
period of barter, one of money, and lastly one of 
credit. Ernest Grosse regards the various tvpcs of 
economy as being prunahly determined by the 
^drive of economic efforts working itself out m the 
particular material environment.' He docs not 
take the types of economy, as stages of development 
one from the other, as he thinks that ‘a particular 
type of economy may emerge from local conditions 
OK life'. Culture according to him is determined 
by economic faaors and 'social institutions are 
mirrors of economic conditions.’ 
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Others object to the undue emphasis oa econo¬ 
mic motive in the shaping of cultural institutions, 
and they have pointed out the psychological 
basis of cuJture. Thus the theory of grades or 
stages of culture, of an unilinear development of 
society, has had a mked reception and field 
anthropologists have brought forward new data 
to upset its daims. 

The most simple method of classifying social 
groups is on the basis of food quest. The 
advantages of this method are manifold- As 
food quest takes most of the time in primitive 
sodety the entire soda! life revolves round it. 
The economic pursuits contributing to the securing 
of food, in savage sodety, and the methods 
of food supply are jealously guarded by a 
series of taboos and prohibitions, by elaborate 
rites and rituals, by traditions and sodal ptescrip- 
tions developed uuough a long process of *tnal 
and error'. Besides, the simpler d\t sodety, .the 
easier it is to find out the ipipottance of Economic 
efforts in food pioduction, as with primitive people 
'the manner and mode of securing food are inamate- 
ly linked with soda! ways*. One such classifica¬ 
tion has been given by Nleboer who divides eco¬ 
nomic life into: (a) gleaners, (h) hunters, (c) fishers, 

(d) agricultural nomads or nuntcr-agriculturists, 

(e) settled agriculturists of a lower grade who also 
hunt or tend cattle, (f) superior farmers who have 
complex implements, and (g) nomad shepherds. 
These types, however, are devoid of any sequential 
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As wc pass from the savage to advanced groups, 
food supply assumes a less important role in wiaping 
social institutaons and thus a scheme of classidca- 
tion based on food supply oc the methods by which 
food is secuted by social groups, fails to achieve 
its object. As pointed out in a recent publication 
by a group of British sociologists, Moris Ginsberg 
and others, man obtains food by a combination w 
various pursuits and occupations. He keeps cattle, 
he tills the ground, he irrigates his fields, practises 
rotation of aops besides hunting, fishing, gleanix^ 
and collecting &uits and berries. Some soct^ 
groups fish and hunt, others do a little agriculture 
along widi catde-taising, while, a third* group 
mav combine dairying, poultry and pastoral 
industry to secure control over their food sup¬ 
ply. What culture is there that docs not believe 
in multiple pursuits in quest of food and how 
difficult therefore it is to classify cultures on the 
principles of food quest? The defects of this 
method of classification have suggested a new 
orientation of our attitude to primiuvc economics, 
for a complex trait like food quest must be 
studied from manifold angles. 

It has been suggested therefore that wc should 
VinV up our data on the methods of food supply 
in simple sodeties with other charactctistics suca 
as technology, art, magic, religion, mode of dis- 

E osal of die dead, the forms of marital life, head- 
anting or types of association commonfy met in 
primitive sodety. The attempt made by Ginsberg, 
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Wheeler and Hobhouse to link up such data 
has not produced any saas£Ktoiy basis of classi£ca* 
bon of tsbes and <^tuies though the possibility 
of finding some sort of correlation between prin- • 
dpal culture traits was not ruled out by an analysis 
of primitive institutions. Much of their diificul' 
ties! should think was due to the heterogeneous 
and often chaotic data obtained from existing litera¬ 
ture on tribal cultures for sdeedfic evaluation and 
presentation of ethnogr^hic data have been of 
recent practice, 

Two schemes of grouping have been tried 
with respect to the priimtive ana backward cultural 
groups in India. Sir Herbert Risl^ has given a 
racial classification of tribes. He has divided the 
various tribal groups into: (i) Dravidian, (a) Mon¬ 
golia^ and Turko-lranian (j). Sir Heibra Risley*s 
Dravi^an includes all the Pre-Dravidian and Aus- 
rtaloid tribes, and we may call it Munda-Diavidian, 
though In tribal organisation, we do not find much 
difierence between the tribes of the Qiota Nagpur 

S :au and those of the soutL The Munda-Dravi- 
tdbes have two types of organisation: (a) 
totemistic and (b) temto^. In t^e former a tribe 
is divided into a large number of clans, each of which 
is named after an anitml, pknt or material object. 
Each dan has its settlement which often represents 
an entire village so that a clan also becomes a 
territorial unit. Among die Hos, for example, a 
hatJ/ (village) is often, inhabited by a major Kili/ 
(dan) wim a sprinkling of fiunilies bdongiM to 
ocher dans. Tm major dan^ Mara^ KJ/U of the 
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village supplies the hereditary village headman or 
Munda and also the tribal priest ^curi). The 
Khonds of Orissa arc divided into village units or 
Gochis which are exogamous sections of the tribe. 
Each village has its headman who is assisted by a 
number of subordinate village functionaries but 
owning allegiance to a divisional headman. 

The Mongolian tribes of Assam ate either 
matriarchal as, for example, the Garos and Khasis, 
or patriarchal like most of the Naga tribes. Thev 
are organised into khth or territorial units which 
function as social and political groups either ruled 
by hieditary chieftains or kings or tribal headman 
enjoying feudal rights and privileges. The 
unsettled conditions still prevailing in this culture 
zone make isolation and scattered holding full of 
dangers and we find large and compact settlements 
containing 2,000 to 5»ooo individuals or more. 
Eadi k)m fortifies itself against predatory raids 
from neighbouring kbels for food or women or 
both and common sodal needs bind together 
members of a khel fot corporate undertakings and 
joint action- The Turko-Itanian groups are welded 
together on the principle of blood-feud and commop 
vendetta, and though some tribes recognise kin¬ 
ship due to common ancestry mythici or his¬ 
torical, most recruit fresh bloo^J by offering pros¬ 
pect ^ a share in the tribal land at the decennial 
distribution and the lure of a settled life so difficult 
to secure. 

( 5 ) 

We have seen how various social groups at 
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4diffeicnt levels of culture secure food in similar 
ways so that the dassificadon of the peoples of the 
world on the basis of food ^est can be carried 
upto a certain limit. The same may be said of 
the kind of classification detailed above. For, 
in India we have more or less uniform type of 
rural or territorial organisation. Also it will be 
fruitless to argue whemer this uniformity is due to 
its origin at a single cent^ among, for example, tlw 
tribal people, then its di^sion everywhere or the 
system has filtrated from the top, among the Indo- 
Aryan groups, to the Various tribal peoples who 
possess this organisation. 

, Hie Nairs of Malabar who are not primitive 
or much backward are a matriarchal people. The 
unit of the Nair territorial organisation Is the Tard’ 
mrd or the matriarchal femily presided ovet by 
the senior male member locally known as Karnavan. 
Several Tdroivards constitute the Tara or local 
unit and the Tara-Kuttam or the council of the 
Tara contains the representatives of the various 
matriarchal families. Several Taras are orgaxiised 
mto a Nad presided over by a Tramam^t Ta~ 
tbasthar or district chief, and several Nads fit in 
into a Simt or region with Simetoka at its head. 
Similar, territorial organisation has been noticed 
in Coorg, in the Malayalam countries, among the 
Rajputs and other castes of Indo-Atyan descent. 

In the Census Report of 1931 we have for the 
first time a grouping of tribes according to their 
social distance. The exterior and the interior 
castes, represent ‘dean* and ‘undean’ social groups, 
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and the scheduled list include groups whom the 
Brahmin and other high castes avoid £oi fear of 
pollution and from whom the high castes would 
refuse water and also the hubble-bubble. The 
hierarchical order of the Hindu social system 
encourages social mobility within limits and thus 
the problem of grouping of tribes becomes compli¬ 
cated. The spiral system of social order in India 
may be represented as following the order given 
below: 

Brahmin, other High castes, Qean castes, 
Unclean castes, Tribes 

( 4 ) 

, Although theoretical It much group mobi¬ 
lity is possible in the spiral system, conservatism, 
social inertia and regard for “ceremonial purity'' 
and a group philosophy with pessimism as its sheet- 
anchor, have contributed to segtegadon of the 
social groups one from the other, thus making 
the Hindu system more or less inelastic.# Super- 
fidal observers still cling to the view put forward 
by Risley (Peoples of India, Chapter on Phvsical 
Types, p.4) in describiog hadian culture. ‘^Herc 
in laia^', says Risley, “we have before our eyes 
a society in many respects still primitive which 
preserves like a palimpsest manuscript, survivals 
of immemorial antiquity. In a land where all 
things always are elie same, we arc justified in 
conduding that what is happening now must have 
happened very much in tbe same way, through¬ 
out the earlier stages of human society in India." 
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The Hindu social system allows for social mobi- 
licy» it is characterised by fusion as well as fission. 
The fishermen castes of the Nelloie district in 
Madras have fused into one caste while the Kayas- 
thas of the U.P, have split up into various endoga- 
mous sections. Due to changes in the social code 
of the tribal groups many are now in the caste 
fold, many are incorporated as clean castes from 
whom the high castes do not refuse water. The 
Oonds of Bastai have provided a functional caste, 
locally known as the Rawat who do domestic ser- 
vice for the Brahmin and other high castes. The 
Rajbanshi and Koch of northern Bengal find it 
possible to raise their social status, by marrying 
into Kayastha families in Bengal and a slow process 
of accession to Kayastha strength has been noticed 
for years, The Kayastha and Ambastha (Vaidyas) 
of Bengal claim J^shatriya and Brahmin descent 
respectively and their claim to this status has been 
loudly upheld by propaganda and organisation. 
The Ambastha, however, are challenging the Brah¬ 
mins, though in the south-eastern districts of 
Bcwl, inter-mamages between Kayastha and 
Ambastha has been a recognised practice for cen¬ 
turies. The claim of the Ambastha may have the 
same fate as that of the Nai caste in die U.P. 
for they call themselves Nai Brahmin and even 
today they are the traditional masseurs and sur¬ 
geons to the rural people. 

The upward movement of social groups is 
possible when two or more groups come to live 
together and one is influenced by the other. 
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Pcmitivc groups in contacts with superior cul¬ 
tures have leamt to inutate the latter, subject to 
limitations of cMerepces of speech and of material 
resources. Where such contacts have not been 
permanent the tribal groups still live their own 
life and it is possible to group them according to 
some principle. Prof. T. C. Hodson de&icd 
primitive culture of India as follows : *‘If a group 
la its material activities refuses eimeriment, dec¬ 
lines the trial of new methods and is illiberal of 
naturalisation towards fresh attitudes, it is in jeo¬ 
pardy of stagnation, even of retrogression, it must 
be assigned to the lower culture. Most sodal 
groups, tribes and castes in India come under this 
definition, yet we know they own a peaceful, 
philosophical attitude to life, and possess highly 
developed sense of values, abiding .and remote 
at times. 

( 5 ) 

GROUPING OP TRIBES 

The large number of tribes we find in India 
today, some of which have come into contacts 
with advanced cultural groups, others still living 
isolated from contacts with civilisation, may be clas¬ 
sified on the basis of (i) territorial distribution, 
(i) linguistic affiliation, and (5) occupations. The 
follo^^g list though not meant to &e exhaustive, 
will give a tertitoiial classification: 
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Assam .. The Giro ,. The Angami Nags 

The Lusbai Kuki The Serna Naga 
ckos 

TheMikif >. The Chaog Naga 

The Abor ,. The Lhota Naga 

The Dafia .. The Koa^k Naga 

The Khasis 

Bengal and Bihat The Polia 
The Maler 
The Oraoft 
The SanthaJ 
The Munda 
The Ho 

Orisaa, Madias The Khond .. The Pnja, The IruJa, 
The Saora .. The Toda 

The Chenchu .. The Panyao 

The Lambadi 
The Sugali 
* The Kota 
The Badaga 

Bombay .. The Bhil, the Katakad, the Koli 

C. I. Agency Sc The Gonds (Muria, Maria, Bhatra, Praja) 

C Pfovioces .. The Koya, The Kotku 
Hyderabad .. The Oonds (Mada, Muria) Bhatra, DhruTa, 
Cadaba 

U. P. .. .. The Tharu, Bhoksa, Khasas, Korwa, Biyar, 

Bhuiya, Majhi, Chero, Khannr, Raj: 

N, W. Province} 

and } Afghin tdbes and Baloch ^tribes 
Balnchistan ) 

(2) Idngtiistically, the tribes may be divided 
into a number of groups based on their affiliation 
to the various Emilies of languages. 
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Ths AustrO’Asiatic Lin^stk family 
The Munda, the Ho, the Santhal, the Kharia, the 
Korwa, the Gadaba. 

Tht DratnSan Linpastif Family 
Otaoc, Maler, Khond, Saora, Parja, Koya, 
Paniyan, Cheochu, Irola, Kadar, MaJsei, Malatyan. 

The Tiheto-Burmese Unpastir Family 
The Na« tribes of Assam, the Garo, the Kuki, 
the Mikir, the Dafl^ the Abor, the Khasi. 

The third classification may he based on the 
occupation usually followed by the tribes. There 
are not many occupations in India but there are 
innumerable tribes. The same also is true of castes; 
although castes follow pardculai occupations, 
there arc more castes than occupations, so that 
many castes ate agricultural today, and many live 
by tiie pastoral industry, by mining and by domes¬ 
tic service, The various occupations followed 
by tribes ate given below: 

Collection of fruits, berries and tubers, rearing 
and collection of cocoons, sawaigrass etc., gathering 
honey, fibres and making strings and topes, manu¬ 
facture of catechu, gut, pottery, spinning and 
weaving, lumbering and selling of fi^et from the 
forests, hunting and fishing, raising cattle, 
Jlmming of forests for crude agriculruie, terrace 
fanning, settled agriculture, mining and labour 
in factories and plantations. 
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Sbiffirtg Or ]bt*st SftHtH s^rieulturists 
^hirs Hunting and eufthation, tust- mho keep poultry, 
"Pound eoUeetional hiring, mammae' eattle, Arw mttming 
staff luring eateebu, and spinning, pottery 
eU. and terroeedfarming. 


U. P. 


Bihaf 
Beogal 
As^m 
C. P. 


Madias 

ftfld 

HydecA- 

bad 


Orissa 

Bombay 


Ka]i 

Kotms 

Thani, Majhi, Bind 


Sahtriyas, 


Bhulyas,Kbac- 

Bhoksa, Khasa, 


vax 

Kols 

Kharia, 

Korwa 

Munda, Ho, 

Birhoc 

A$ur 

Tamarla, Oraon 

Kuki 

Gacoa, Mai- 

Poiia, Sactbal 


pahans 

Kakj» Kocyak, Nagambe, La- Khasi, Manipuri 
Hagas Caxoa 

Hill Maria Muria, Dan- Parja, Bhaera 
dami Mark, 

Gond 


Koya, Cofiia* 
Reddi, Pali* 
yan, Kadar 
Hill Paataram 
Juang 


IQiocds, Kur- Badaga, Koca, 
uxoba, Gonds, Indas, Parja 
SaTaras, Muda- 
Tan 
Saora, 

BM, 

Gond 


CHAPTER V 


ORIGINS OF CASTE 

(0 

Tiibes, castes, sects and classes are the various 
categories of social stiatification found in India, 
A tribe is a collection of families or groups of 
families bearing a common name, members of which 
occupy the same territory, speak the same language 
and observe certain taboos regarding marriage, pro¬ 
fession or occupation and have developed a well- 
assessed system of tedprocicy and mutuality of 
obligations. A tribe is ordinarily an endogamous 
unit, the members of which confine their marriage 
within the ttibe. Several clans constitute a tribe, 
each ofwhich claims kinship between the members 
belonging to it, based cither on totemistic division, 
textitoriai contiguity or common residence- A 
tribe is a political unit in the sense that the tribal 
society owns a political organisation, either recog¬ 
nises hereditary tribal chi& or tbe several sections 
ofitare welded into a territorial group ruled over 
by clan chiefs or hereditary kings. Each section of 
a tribe, a dan or sept has a council of elders who 
assist the hereditary headman in tribal affairs and 

S effect solidarity and group affiliation characterise 
le attitude of the members towards the tribal 
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authoiity. 

Among the Muoda tiibes of Chota Nagpur, 
several totemic groups or local units constitute a 
Parba or Pir presidea over hj a divisional headman 
to whom the headmen of Ac various classes owe 
allegiance. Several Parbas or Pirs make up a 
tribal area - Among the Khoods of Orissa and*the 
Ganjam Agency Tracts the tribe is divided into 
a large number of esogamous village units or 
Goebjs which combine into small or big territorial 
groups 80 that aliiliation to the village does not 
exclude loyalty to the larger territorial unit. 

(^) 

In recent years, the isolation of the tribes 
who had been living more or less undisturbed in 
inaccessible hills and fastnesses, has been invaded 
by advanced cultural groups, just as the plough 
has invaded the forests due to the pressure of 
population on the soil. Many tribal groups have 
been detribaUsed or have been scattered all over 
the country so that many of these have lost theit 
territorial affiliation. The various castes of the 
Hindu social system recognise social distance 
between them though the principle on which 
such distance is measured has been vaguely conceiv¬ 
ed by the social groups concerned The tribal 
groups also own such distance between members 
of the same clan or tribe as well as between those of 
different tribes. This is based pardy on a fear 
of the evil matta of strangers, which is in essence 
similar to the transmissible psychic power in man 
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recognised by the Hindu society. A tribe forbids 
its members to marry outside ilie tribe, the same 
is the case with caste. Inter-caste marriages do 
take place, inter-tribal maxdagcs are also know, 
the Oraon-Munda, the Kharia^unda of the Ranchi 
d^trict proviiing such examples. A member ^ 
a caste must marry within the caste and outside 
the or sept to which he is affiliated by birth. 
A member of r tribe must not marry witbon the clan 
he belongs to, but must marry m another clan 
belor^ing to the tribe. 

A clan is named after an animal, plant or nat\^ 
object, after nickname sometimes. A,^t is a section 
of a caste which takes its name from some mythical 
or a religious person, though not always, but that 
is not very important in social stratification. A 
caste is identified with a profession or occupation 
but not in every case, for while there are only few 
occupations, there arc hundreds of castes. That 
is why Nesfield grouped together the landlords, 
the agriculturists, the agricmtural labourers, the 
fishermen under ‘castes connected with agriculture’. 
Today a Brahmin is a jack-o’-all-trades and so is a 
member of a tribe. The difficulty of securing 
livelihood by following one particular art or 
craft is felt by the various artisan castes and they 
do not confine themselves to any particular occupa- 
tion- , . 

The changed economic situation ot today 
makes it necessary for rural communities to move 
to urban centres, and tribes which eked out their 
subsistence by a judicious combination of gleaning, 
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huatifie, and crude agiiculrurc, find it indispensable 
to scad out people to distant factories, to miaing 
towns and plaatatioas. These have settled in 
various parts of the country, and thus a tribe is not 
a geographical unit as it used to be. Untoucha- 
biUcy, segiegatioa, ban on coromcnsality may atise 
from the concept of mana as has been explained by 
J. H.. Hutton. 

The clean castes and the tribes are at mo 
opposite ends of the Indian social structure, the 
intetmediate rungs are filled by a large number ^ 
castes which cither have progressed from the tribal 
stage or have receded from their initial status by 
non-observance of customary rites and practices, 
by intei-mandage forbidden by caste code and by 
adopting new customs and novel occupations 
and partaking of forbidden food. But these inter¬ 
mediate groups subserve the same pumose as 
the middle class in an industrial society, on^ differ¬ 
ence being that they arc self-conscious, in other 
words, they know that there exist some conscious¬ 
ness of kmd, some kind of similarity between 
those who are united under Ae caste label. Social 
mobility is restricted in the case of the caste, while 
in the industrial society, although social istance 
between the high and the low rungs is greater, 
the distance can be covered by ambiaous and suc- 
cessfiil individuals or class. The lower castes 
provide a buffer in Indian society, and play the 
part of the middle classes, whose advent today 
has been made possible by the requirements of the 
present-day system of production. 


ORIGINS OP CASTE III 

As the tribes enter into caste economy, as the 
iowcx castes emerge with occupational status, the 
primitive attitude to life undergoes significant 
modification. The importance of the blood bond, 
or the kinship group is forced to the background, 
the communal economics of the clan is superseded 
by individual desire for gain and property, money 
assumes importance selJom it was ^ven before, 
and the ties of reciprocity and mutuality of obliga- 
tiou are reoriented to suit new conditions. Tribal 
customs and practices which established social 
life lose their value, and the choice of leader and 
of mate is guided by diifetent considerations. The 
tribal elders are pushed to the background, the 
priests ate required to satisfy a mote exacting 
clientele, and public opinion finds out excuses for 
feiJures and new behaviour patterns. Individuality 
begins to assert itself and a iesixe for social equality 
manifests itself which reduces the status' of clan 
chief and sacerdotal head to impotence sometimes. 
New customs find fovout with the people and new 
prescriptions for their old maladies gain popularity 
with astonishing quickness. 

(5) 

The functional classification of tribes makes 
it necessary to discuss another type of social 
sttatificacion, vir., the caste system, which is an 
unique institution in India, ifht caste system has 
been studied mostly from the academic point of 
view and much o/ the literamre on the subject 
refers to the origin and history of the institution 
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01 its evil conscauences. We do not possess 
many accounts of me institution as it functions. 
The investigators were so much over-whelmed 
by the sanctity of the ancient literature of the 
country that their efforts were mostly confined 
to harmonising the knowledge of the institutions 
as they were recorded and detailed in the sacred 
writings with known practices of the people- A 
recent writer on caste, Prof. Ghur^. has emphasis¬ 
ed the great role plav^ by the Brahmin priestly 
caste in India. According to him caste is, *a Brah- 
minic child of the Indo-Aryan culture cradled in the 
land of the Ganges and thence transferred to other 
parts of India by the Brahmin prospectors.^ He also 
thinks that endogamy, the outstanding feature of 
system, was first developed by the Brahmins 
in the plains of northern India and thence 
conveyed as a culture trait to the other 
areas. There are in India various types of endo¬ 
gamy, tribal, geographical, territorial, sectarian and 
even lingmstic. All these can hardly be account^ 
for by ditfusion. The aam concept, for example, 
has produced tribal endogamy in and re¬ 

gional boundaries have affected marriage field in 
several parts of India, Caste principles are often 
found functioning in areas remote from Brahmanic 
influen« which W provided material on the basis 
of which Dr. Hutton has worked out his Pre- 
Aryan theory of caste to which we shall refer 
later on. 

It was W.H.R. Rivers, who with his knowledge 
of field technique, recorded the actual functioning 
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of caste system in the south. He found that the 
various castes of the south recognise social distance 
among them and a quantitative estimate of avoid¬ 
ance could be had from the social incompetence 
optionally prescribed. Recently S. S. Nehru in 
his Caste ani Credit has given us a functional 
evaluation of the caste structure as it afiects rural 
cxe^t. If we had followed up Denzil Ibbetson*s 
analysis of the factors determining the origin of 
the caste system, we could have gone much n^^er 
in our perst^ding of the nature of social stratifi¬ 
cation in India than the knowledge we possess 
today about it. 

The complex nature of the caste structure is 
evipt from the feet that, after a century of pains- 
png and meticulous reseatch in the history and 
funcuon of the social system, we do not possess any. 
valid explanation of the circumstances that might 
have contributed to the formation and development 
of this unique system. There are today as many 
theories of the caste origins as the number of those 
who have written on it. Yet, it must be admitted 
that no social institution except totemism has been 
studied from so varied angles as iht caste system. 

The anqiencs who believed in the divine descent 
of Man and in special creation have explained the caste 

S m as derived from the person of the Supreme 
p, Brahma. This theory has been describ^ 
by the Hindu law-giver Maau with a wealth of 
details, which, is stm accepted by the orthodox sec¬ 
tion of the population in India. So long as religion 
will keep its hold on the minds of people the theory 
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laust appeal to maay. The orthodox theory can be 
divided into two parts. While the first is theoretical 
in the sense that it assumes a mystical origin of the 
four Varnas, the second explains the working 
of the four-fold social division and is partly historical 
and partly fiioctional. The fact that many of the 
castes are hybrid ones which have resulted &om 
inter-marriage on the principles of hypergamy 
and of Anuloma and Gramma unions, as they are 
found even in the present times, has given some 
semblance of authenticity to the orthodox point 
of view. Mysticism or magic should not be taken 
as substitutes fot ignorance and the orthodox 
hypothesis therefore does not commend itself to 
caie;^ observers. If, however, we take the divine 
origin of the Varnas as an allegorical explanation 
of the fbnctional division of society, the theory 
assumes practical significance. 

The association of castes with occupations has 
suggested foncdonal interpretation of the sodal 
system, and some writers have gone so fat as to 
daim that 'function and function alone is responsi¬ 
ble for the origin of the caste system*. The social 
distance between castes high and low arises accord¬ 
ing to them, from the nature of the occupations, 
the superiority or inferiority of the caste 
determined by the superiority or inferiority of the 
occupation followed by the caste. This hypothesis 
ignores the racial point of view, for as Nesfield 
holds, there is no racial difierence between castes, • 
the (Wily difierence being in the function followed 
by the people. 
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India is a melting-pot of races. Invasion 
after invasion has shattered the isolation of racial 
groups and the disparity in the ses proportion, 
natural to invading peoples, has no'doubt led to 
intermixture with toe inSigenes.; but the faa that 
the institution of hyperg^y is an ancient practice 
in India shows the anxiety of the* various racial 
groups to preserve their blood uncontaminated 
or excessively diluted. There may not be much 
racial difference between the higher castes as such, 
there may not be great variation of physical features 
in groups occupying a paiticttlar geographical 
region or parts of it, but some racial <S£erence 
between ‘high * and ‘low’ social groups does exist 
and is apparent to one who knows the country 
and its peoples. 

Even if^ there does not exist any ethnic dis¬ 
similarity between the castes, the few occupations 
followed in India do ncK account for the innumer¬ 
able castes that one finds in any particular region. 
Agriculture claims more than 67 p. c. of the popula¬ 
tion and thus a constellation of castes and tribes 
can be identified with agriculture as their main 
economic pursuit. That makes the • function^ 
inte^rctadon of the Hindu social system, extremely 
dubious, though function is one of the main 

E lanks on which the social stratification is obviously 
ased. 

(4) 

The existence of tribes in various stages of' 
cultural progress and transition of tribes to one of 
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intetdepcndeace, piovidcd the starting-point of 
the evolutionary hypothesis of DcnzJ Ibbctson. 
The tuming-pomt in the career of a tribe comes 
when it abandons its wild and nomadic life and 
adopts a particular occupation as its principal 
mcmod of economic subsistence. This is the guild 
stage in caste history, and is common at some 
or other of economic progress to all peoples 
world- The formation of guilds or occupa¬ 
tional groups naturally led to the recognition of 
sM and importance of the various giiilds. In 
an industrial society, the technicians have assumed 
a dominant and even dictatorial status. In medis- 
val times, the guilds vied with one another for pre¬ 
dominance in accordance with their economic 
status exercising various degrees of pressure on the 
social life of the country. The eiltation of the 
priestly guild was soon followed by the priests 
insisting on the hereditary* nature of their occupa¬ 
tional status, and this led to the foanarion of endo- 
gamous units, as more and more of the guilds 
wanted to conserve die social status and privileges 
they enjoyed and to secure these permanendy for the 
members of the guild. The Brahmins set the ball 
tolling and riie various other guilds followed suit 
and a hierarchical o^anisarion established itself. 

One of the criticisms directed against the 
above hypothesis is that in no other country guilds 
have formed castes, though guilds exist every¬ 
where, Such criticism is not necessarily valid. 
The various elements, traits or fundamentals, which 
constitute an institution may not combine in the 
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same proportion, some of these may become 
exaggerated or attenuated, some may even drop 
out while units of an institution may change witfj 
physiographic and economic changes. This makes 
It possible for similar traits to evolve differ¬ 
ent institution in different cultural regions. The 
defect of the hypothesis, lies in the ract that It, 
like its predecessor the functional theory, 
ignores the racial differences between the social 

S ips constituting the hierarchy. Besides, it is 
cult to believe that a social stratifeation of such 
complexity as the caste system of India, owes 
its origin to a priestly division of society, and Co 
the desire of leviiicai supremacy. Tribes pass on 
to the caste stage, but they seldom move up much 
higher in -the scale of. precedence; nor does 
the caste status of the tribes mean any metamor¬ 
phosis ox a sudden reorientation of attitudes to 
life. 

The racial slgnificaace of the caste system 
was recognised by Sir Herbert Risley, who traced 
the origin of castes from the Indo-Aryan immigra¬ 
tion into India. The prehistoric migration of the 
Indo-Aryans from Persia, where a four-fold division 
of society was known, laid down the structure of 
social grouping; and the clash and fusion of cultures 
between the invading people, on the one hand, and 
the ind^cnes on the other who belonged to sepa¬ 
rate raciri stock inferior to the immigrants, brought 
about the super-structure which is the caste system. 
Endog^y which is a fundamental ttait of the caste 
system was absent in Persia because the people 
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belonged to the same race and shared similar cul¬ 
ture. The racial dissimilarity between the inva¬ 
ders and the invaded emphasised the importance 
of breed, while cultural differences between them 
did not encourage amalgamation or large-scale 
miscegenation. A compromise was worked out. 
Incct-martiages were allowed till such time as it 
was necessary. In other words a jus connuhii 
was formed, aft« which the various invading 
groups closed their ranks to the indigenes. That 
IS how Hindu law-givers iccogniseS inter-caste 
marriages as they were necessary. It is still prac¬ 
tised in the outlying parts, for example, among 
the Rajputs and Brahmins of the cis-Himalayan 
region, 

As it is found in other countries, where race 
contacts have taken place, hypergamous marriages 
were insisted on, so that the invading group 
refused to marry their daughters to the indigenes, 
though they did not mind taking women from the 
latter. This led to the introduction of a matrimonial 
code prescribing Anuloma marriages and forbidding 
Pratilma though the high incicfence of the latter 
was a challenge to ortheSox conceptions of soda! 
justice. The history of the caste system in India is 
a record of a perpetual social tension and of protests 
and revolts against the prevailing social code which 
succeeded at times but very often failed in their 
objectives, and which might have released indivi¬ 
duals from caste tyranny but put a tighter shackle 
round the social groups. The rigidity of the system 
has grown through centuries of practice md 
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piecepts; and TPhat the clash of cultures and 
mixture of races produced in the olden times, ne^' 
impacts of races and cultures are likely tp unmake 
it in the decades to come. 

la his report on the census operations of 
India, 1931, J. H. Hutton has contested the post- 
Aryan theory of caste, and has kid special stress 
oa Prc-Diavidiaa taboo on food and ma«iagc 
based on a fear of the evil, marta of strangers, 
He thinks that the primidve attitude to 
taboo, the occupational division of society as 
is found among the Naga tribes in Assam, 
and superstitious regard . for everything strange 
and unfamiliar, might have shaped the structure 
of Indian society. In other words, the fundamental 
elements of the caste system have been function¬ 
ing in piinutive cultures from very early times 
and the Indo-Aryan immigrants had only to 
superimpose an occupational grouping on a 
crudely stratiiied social structure. It is not dilh- 
cult to trace endogamy, occupational division, 

. and untouchability from the dread of uncanny 
mana. The untouchability that had developed 
in the south,, and which is the most rigid we know 
of has been found to be mutual. We are told by 
competent authorities that it is not the Brahmin 
aJone who avoids the HoUyas, but the latter must 
not approach the former without being sure that 
his in^ence has become innocuous so rat as him¬ 
self and his material possessions ate concerned. 
That is how, when a Brahmin enters the Varasbery 
of the Holi7as, men and women from the settlement 
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come to the outskirt of the viUtge to greet him 
with cowdui^ solution, bioomstii and a garland 
of tom shoes, these, the Holijas say, disarm the 
Brahmin of his evil marta and the HoUyas have 
little to fear from consequent social intercourse 
with the Brahmin. The ignorance of the 
mana or bortga of a person mates a Ho of Chota 
Nagpur avoid his contacts, and in hostels of 
aboriginal boys there arc innumerable food groups 
which maintain social distance as well as taboo 
commensality. 

The principle of mana is recognised by almost 
all primitive tribes of the woilc!^ but Ac caste 
system has not developed in any country except 
Lidia. Among the Mongoloid tribes, notions ana¬ 
logous to the mana o! Oceania occur as also again 
among Indonesians and Melanesians, but without 
any caste stratification. In Polynesia the concept of 
mana is both patent and latent and is recognised as 
a source of personal distinction, but there is no 
stratification as we find in India. $, C. Roy 
has made an exhaustive survey of the mana pan- . 
ciple from primitive to modern religions, but 
nowhere docs he find any proof that the mana 
principle bas shaped social grouping. It is only 
with the Zoroasttian ideas of personal purity thit 
Roy comes to something more nearly akin to the • 

E rinciple underlying caste divisions, and thus he 
rings us round to the Vcdic Aryan’s conception 
of a mysterious supernatural power of Ac same 
nature as mana caressed by the word Brahma 
which Paigiter long ago considered to opress 
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something akin to marti and also to be that quality* 
in virtue, of vrhich the Brahmin caste claimed or 
was given its superior status. “If Bra/iffta is connec¬ 
ted with the root M to grow, to become strong, 
as Haig and others suggest, the analogy dwerves 
careful attention special^ in connection with the 
Hindu philosophic notion of or fundamental 
quality, which tuitber determine the Varrui or social 
dass, determined by description as the word 
itself implies.” Tlieie would therefote not seem 
to be reason, says Roy, for looking beyond the 
Aryan outlook in the world and mankind for the 
wtfwtf-like prindple which Hutton's explanation 
of caste presupposes. 

The concept of fftatta ot does explain 

the social distance and personality fixation. It 
has given rise to innumerable taboos and avoid¬ 
ances. It regulates individual behaviour and 
group responses, and its importance to tribal 
life and conduct must be conceded. It is there¬ 
fore possible to trace the roots of sodal stratifica¬ 
tion in tribal cultures in the mana prindple, but 
how far it has contributed to the origin of the Hindu 
caste system is a matter of opinion. 


( 5 ) 

The use of the word ‘castd originally of Portu¬ 
guese derivation, which meant nothing more than 
sodal.divisions, to signify the entire social system 
of the Hindus naturally has complicated the issue, 
As K. De B. Codrington says, die abstract semi¬ 
literary and wholly arbitral definitions ofPort- 
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ugucse word 'caste' should be jettisoned and we 
may revert to the Sansktii words which were tised 
by the ancients to describe the soda! groupings. 
Thzt will, I think, give us the due to the origin 
of the unique system. 

The word Vama means colour as well as 
class, but the three high castes were originally 
distinguished one from the other by the various 
shades of colour that were found in the earlier 
days, resulting from the intermixture between 
the immigr^ts of Indo-Aryan radal stock and the 
indigenes either of Pte-Dravidian or Proto-Medi¬ 
terranean racial affiliation. Various factors con¬ 
tributed to such race mixture; scarcity of women 
among the invading group, the settled life with a 
house and all that it connotes among the indigenous 
population which naturally attracted tht nomadic 
elements of the imm^rant population, highly 
developed Dtavidian culture wi^ its matriarchal 
system of femily life, female liberty and an elaborate 
,s^ tern of temple-worship of the mother goddess, 
rites, rituals and temple architecture, priesthood 
and learning, ail have contributed to a radal 
miscegenation. 

The dash of cultures and contacts of races 
crystaiUsed social grouping in India, and endo- 
gamous eroups were formed which jealously 
guarded their radal purify and cultural integrity 
against wholesale admixture and miscegenation, The 
three Vanias or more resulting foom nybridisaiion 
have tried to maintain these claims to superior 
status by keeping to themselves the important 
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profusions and avocations and jealously restricting 
the liberties of others with respect to these means 
of UveHhood, The influence of the Brato^ 
was utilised for imposing the Vama tradition 
upon the social conditions found in the country 
and incidentally to include within theii fold the in¬ 
digenous tribes and castes and social groups. 
The ancient literamrc of the country bears ample 
proof of class struggles consequent on a social 
monopoly of the learned professions and occupa- 
tiofis, and the fact that rights claimed by the Bnh- 
niins had to be conceded in spedsJ cases to others 
• is proof that social justice demanded such rcori^ta- 
tion of attitude, but political supremacy of the higher 
social groups helpea to maintain such monopolisuc 
social attitudes- 

The caste system in India should be identi¬ 
fied with Brahmanism or the three original Vamas 
which, in due course, as is but natural, had to con¬ 
cede rights and accommodate ambitious socialgroups 
and thus a hierarchical organisation had evolved, 
due to impacts between pressure groups*. The 
higher castes or the original V^amas had to admit 
omer social groups and rank them as clean as 
opposed to those who were unclean both of body 
and mind, in race as well as in culture. The various 
social groups which possess little social status in, 
the caste system, but are yet units of it, have been 
recruited from the indigenous populations, both 
Pre-Dravidian and Proto-J^editerranean, Australoids 
and Dravidians (to mention linguistic groups) and, 
although a sort of uniformity of culture is evident. 
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detailed mvestigations would piove fundamental 
diffeiOTccs between them. Nesfield said that the 
supccori^ or inferiority of a caste is determined by 
the superiority or inferiority of occupation followed 
by the castes. I should chink that the status of the 
caste depends upon the degree of purity of blood 
and the extent of isolation maintained by the social 
groups. The Brahmins have maintained greater 
radai purity. The tribal groups have also main- 
^ed their purity of blood and have kept away 
from contacts and they represent today, as before, 
the'lowest sodal status. In between both there 
are innumerable social groups which differ with, 
respect to their blood and their cultural affinities. 
The whole of this is miscalled Ae Hindu caste 
system. 



CHATTER vr 

CASTE INCOMPETENCE 
( 1 ) 

The ‘Depressed' castes are those who suffer 
from yarious social and political disabilities, 
.many which are ttaditionaily presaibed and 
socially eafbtced by the higher castes. They are 
‘untouchables’ ‘Harijans’ and catty pollution. 
They ate often denied the use of public convenience, 
foai, wells and schools, they are also debarred 
from entering places of worship, temples and sacred 
enclosuics- in some parts their shadows carry 
pollution and they should not approach public 
thoroug^aics without warning or walk on them 
so that their shadows, in front and behind, may 
be trodden by the Brahmins. In one part of the 
Ma^as Presidency the untouchables and Pariahs 
can use the roads at niidday, when the sun rests 
vertically overhead and the shadow docs not 
piojea at ail. Such restrictions cannot be enforced 
under present conditions, though tradition may 
still claim loyalty to usages. 

liie distinction between Brahmins and fioo- 
Brahmins exists in all provinces; in the souA su^ 
distinctions accoiiht for considerable social dis¬ 
abilities of the latter. In other parts, the disabiii- 
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tics R£C 0£1 the an^ aiC tCOdlAg tO dlS' 

appeal. Such Huttinfrinns have tbdr origin in 
the ceremonial purity of the Brahmins, and do not 
have any racial signiBcance. The disabilities of 
the scHealled 'depressed* castes is not ceremonial 
but founded on radal and culcuial dificrences and 
therefore slhw to disappear. 

The total number of ‘depressed’ or ‘exterior’ 
castes has been recorded as Bity millions, of which 
forty-one millioiis are found in the provinces and 
9 millions in the states. This forms zi p. c. of 
the Hindu population as recorded in the 1931 
Census, and 14 per cent of the total population. 
The estimate of depressed castes is not easy. Some 
of the disabilities on the basis of which the pro¬ 
vincial lists have been drawn up are not real, others 
ate attached to occupation, as for example, that 
of Bhaagi, Dom, and Dosadh. The Bt^cnin 
today does not alwap follow the occupation tradi- 
don^y ptesedbed tot hifn, be ot^ professes to 
follow these, though his re^ occupation may be 
one which is looked down upon even by the ex- 
tedot castes. Many exterior castes foU^ dean 
occupations but ibt antagonism that exists bet¬ 
ween them and the high caste Hindus of the locality, 
perhaps orally transmitted from generation to 
generation, still £nds expression in contemptuous 

S ithets addressed to the individual members of 
i caste concerned. While some castes who 
suBer^ from sodal and political disabilities in the 
past have claimed superior status and were admit¬ 
ted to it by the higher castes of the locality, there 
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aie Others who have recorded themschee as 
exterior for political prospects aod then foresight 
has already feeen rewarded to some 

“The occasion of this Census (193 writes 
Di. J. H. Hutton, “coming as it did at a tune when 
political reforms appealed imminent, complicated 
the already plentiful return of pmbcrs of extenor 
castes. A number of conflicting forces 
work, as apart (lom the oatuial desire of indivi' 
duals of exterior castes to raise their own social 
status hi making themselves out to be somettog 
other than they were recognised to be by ^cir 
neighbours, a definite movement was set on toot 
by the Hindu Mabasabha for the return of aU 
Hindus simply with no qualiflcations of c^te 01 
sect.” The effects of such propaganda on the total 
number of exterior castes is difficult to ascertain as 
couatei-piopaganda and appeal by the ext^or 
caste leaders and the prospects held out by them 
and their sympathisers encouraged social groups 
with imaginary grievances and imcriority complex, 
to record them as ‘exterior^ for census purpose. 

Social disabilities of a kind in all counmes; 

they must be numerous and rigid in those wh«e 
two or more distant racial groups with graded 
cultural status have settled down and are in instant 
contacts. Among the higher castes in India, the 
Brahmins have so long secured to themselves nghra, 
which are jealously guarded against beitg encro^- 
cd upon and the non-Brahmins though recognised 
as ‘twice-born* suffer £iom disabilities not less irk¬ 
some those that have fallen to the lot of 
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exterior cartes. The Brahmin’s hookah must 
be ^pt apart, no one can sit on the same seat 
with % Brahmin, a hieh-caste man other than a 
arahmin must take the dust from the latter's 
feet as often as he meets him, no Kavastha or 
hudra must, leave behind his plate on which he 
has been served food by a Brahmin; he must remove 
It himself. The Brahmin will not take water in 
the same glass or pot ftom which others may drink 
wat«. Every householder must therefore keep 
earthy g as«s or those made of stone or marble, 
in wm^ the Brahmin can drink water, AKayashtha 
or a Vaidaya in Bengal must not invite a Brahmin 
to a feast in which ‘kichi* food is served, the latter 
^n only take *pakki' food or food prepared bv 
Brahmm alone. The Brahmin levies miiy a tax 
on other, castes and in marriage, social ceremonies 
and m ^gious worship, he must be satisfied b«> 
tore others. Even today a Brahmin widow in 
Bengal would take a ceremonial bath if touched 
by a Qon-Brahmin Wicc^bom' caste, whom in 
bcogal she addresses by the uncomplimentarv 
^thcc ctf Si^ras. If such disabilities obtain in 
the Maconship of ‘twicc-bom’ castes, it is no 
wonder that tie exterior castes, who belong to 
diflercnt ra(^ and cultures, should share more 
acute disabilities. 

The figures of exterior castes in the various 
provinces and states are given in the Census Report • 
of 1931. As no uniform testa could be applied, 
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the figures ate based on the standing of the castes 
in the various provinces and the express desire of 
the latter to get recorded as ‘exterior castes. Al¬ 
though the piovincial census superintendents have 
claimed authenticity for the figures, I think they 
are a bit exaggerated. For example, Assam records 
57 p.c., of me total Hindu popmation and 21 p.c. 
of me total population as ‘extenor^ yet there do not 
exist any significant disabilities for them. Candid¬ 
ly enough, the Census Superintendent of Assam 
puts his case for ‘exterior’ castes as follows: “Under 
the orders of the Census Comrhissioner for India, 
a list of depressed and backward classes, has to be 

S cepared for every province in India. The invi- 
ious task of preparing such a list for Assam has, 
therefore been laid upon me and I am compelled, 
however reluctandy, to assume the functions of a 
modem Baikal Sen. ‘Depressed’ as used in India 
in connection with caste lias come to be associated 
particularly with persons belongine to certain castes 
in Madras who are unapproachable, whose touch 
necessitates immediate purification and who are not 
allowed to read in the schools along with other 
boys. There is, I am glad to say, no such degree of 
repression in Assam, an unapproachable caste is 
. unknown here and boys of all castes are freely ad- 
ntitted into all schools and colleges. Not are there 
any dilHculties worth mentionmg as rega^s the 
drawing of water by all castes from public tanks 
and wdJs.” This led the Census Superintendent 
to surest the term ‘exterior*, which has been 
adopted by the Census Commissioner for Int^a (or 
9 
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all'Ifidia enumeration. 

Percentage of exterior castes to the total popu¬ 
lation of the provinces and important states are 
given below: 

Assam si Bombsf $ Hyderabad 

Bengal 14 C. P. i State 17 

Bihar & Oilssa ij Madras .. i) Mysore i) 

U. P.ij N.-W. F. P. nil Jammu and 

Punjab .. } Balucbiscao niJ. Kashmir .. j 

Travaacoie jj 


The percentage distribution of exterior castes 
in the various pio’mces shows that the disabilities 
are more-pronounced in those areas where there 
ale large cumber of primitive and aboriginal popu¬ 
lation. 

The exterior castes in Assam number 21 p.c. 
and Assam is inhabited by a large number of abori¬ 
ginal tribes who arc being gradually converted to 
Hinduism. In the other provinces and states, the 
exterior castes and tribes belong to the pre-Dravi- 
di^ Australoid or Mongolian elements in the popu¬ 
lation. To take a particular example, the United 
Provinces contain a mixed population, and Kisley 
described them as Aryo-Draviman. The order of 
social precedence in the U. P. may be represented 
by a social pyramid with the Brahmins at the apex. 
Brahmins W 
Bhat, Bhuinhar, Taga (2) 

Rajput, Khattiis' (5) 

Kayas^as (4) 

Baciya, Jats, Gujar, Ahir (j) 
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Kurmi, Kunbi, Mali, Banjoras, Bbais (6) 
Tharus, Rajis, Kalwar, Teli, Kol (7) 

Dhanuk, Dosadh, Kod, Pasi (8) 

Chainar, Dom, Bhangi (9) 

I—5 represent the Indo-Aryan stock, though 
mixed in varying proportions between themselves 
and with the next group (6). The latter are mostly 
agricultural castes who have mixed with tribal 
groups, yet have maintained much of their original 
racial traits. In these provinces, the agricultural 
castes ( 6 ) have more of IndoA^an features than in 
Bengal where the Pre-Dravidian strain is more 
disceroible, The tribal groups (No. 7) are either of 
Mongolian or Pre-Dravidian stock, but variously 
, mixea with Tndo-Aryan elements, Group 8 and 9 
are miscellaneous groups whose social status has 
resulted from their occupation, which is unclean and 
considered degrading to the higher groups, Even 
the tribal groups refuse to touch them, not for fear 
of ceremonial pollution but for the unclean ocpi- 
p^tions they have chosen to adopt. The Chamar 
tans hides of dead cattle which he gets from the 
higher castes, ptdfe$siocal or cultivating, in ex- 
ctange for whim he makes shoes for them and 
bags with which the urban municipalities water the 
streets, a common sight in Indian towns. The Dom 
is an eater of leavings and carrion, a beggar, a thief, 
The nature of his work either as scavenger or as a 
provider of light for the funeral pyres at the bum- 
ghat, brings him in daily contact with people 
of other castes and the lure of immediate reward 
has appealed to the women of the tribe so that the 
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immcraiit7 as a profession of ■women has had signi¬ 
ficant influence in shaping the physical features of 
their descendants. 

Another significant fact in connection with the 
social trap of tfie U. P. is the geographical distti- 
budon oi the castes. In the western United Pro¬ 
vinces most of the high castes are ^stributed, while 
the eastern parts of the province are inhabit^ by the 
lower castes, so that social precedence increases as 
we proceed from the eastern to the western districts. 
Recent migrations have helped the infiltration of 
the higher castes into areas they -were absent or 
negligible in strength and in course of a few decades 
the distribution of the social types may be uniform 
in the whole province. 

The posidon of the depressed or exterior castes 
can briery be summarised as below: 

1. Depressed castes are not depressed in all 
provinces, the same caste may be depressed in 
one province; but may not siier from any social 
and political disabill^ in another. In the C. P., 
even in adjacent distnets, the same caste has differ¬ 
ent social rights and disabilities. 

2. Where the depressed castes are numerical¬ 
ly small, the disabilities are rigid.' Where they are 
numerically strong and have developed strong caste 
organisation, their disunities are l^s or on the 
decline. 

3. Where the castes are all of the satne race 
or are largely so, social disabilities arc not numerous. 
and arc usually confined to those vihose function 
k.considered degrading, 
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4. Where the higher castes are not numerous 
and the draressed castes form the bulk of popula¬ 
tion, the degree of ceremonial pollution observed 
is very small, and often we find little disabilities 
attached to 4 ie inferior castes and social groups. 

5. A caste may be depressed but inaividual 
members of the caste who fiave succeeded in life, 
are substantial and own property, have been admit¬ 
ted to higher social status, and even have wives from 
the Rajputs or pseudo-Rajputs. 

6. Tribal stage docs not carry with it any 
social stigma, but mat may be due to isolation and 
remoteness. As tribes enter the caste economy, 
thi^ status varies in accordance with their number 
&nd importance to the higher castes. The Santhals 
in the various health resorts, of Bengal and Bihar 
in the Santhal Paiganas itself do not suffer from 
social disabhides, on the other hand they refuse 
water and food from the higher castes who must 
require their services*. The Sahas and Tills have 
exerted varied pressure in the vhlage economy of 
Bengal and have secured rights which are not exer¬ 
cised by their colleagues elsewhere. 
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0 ) 

In India murty tabes and castes are found to 
claim mystic ties with some material object, animd 
or plant species. They are the totemistic people, 
though many of these have either forgotten their 
totems or do not attach much importance to such 
mystic connection. The name totem was first 
learned from the North American Indians by the 
Stilish man, J. Long, in 1791- J ._F. M adenan was 
the first to understand the significance^of tSfSoism 
as a primitive social institution. Besides Australia 
where the institution flourishes most, toterais® Js 
fou nd in some part s of Af fi^ in. 
among somej^etlgan aaiin South 

A 5 ien^ iL&s been found to exist only in two tribes. 
In India a lar^ number of tribes are either omi^- 
■?d'‘on~a*toteinic baili^^Tft^ Tiold animaSlaod 
planra^ as'sa^d or observe 5 bobs regarding eating 
or“Kning’ animaTd r'd^tt oTmg me plant. ^ 

~ "Most* WfcmTslic tobeTare dthcr in the coUeo- 
tional stage or have learnt to supplement their 
gleanings from the forests and their humble gain 
from the chase, by crude forming such as by burning 
forests and sowing on the ashes. It is not surpris- 
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leg therefore to find that aniroals and plants figure 
prominently in die totemic structure of primitive 
tribes and castes cvetywherc. Many totems ^e 
parts of animals, the hver, the heart, the entrails, 
or the juice of a i>wer ot fruit and its kernel. Such * 
partition of the totem’animal or plant may have been 
necessitated by multiplication of original groups, 
as the same' totemic group has split up into mote 
than one totemic dan to meet the growing needs of 
social life, In Chota Nagpur, for example, when a 
totemic clan becomes numerically veiy large, it 
splits into sub-totems and the latter content mem- 
selves by adopting as their totem, parts of the 
animal 01 fdant which designated the larger division 
out of which thCT have regrouped themsdves. An¬ 
other feet can &e notice, usually neighbouring 
tribes living in the same geographical area possess 
similar totems though they do not recognise kin¬ 
ship obligation among them. 

The chaiactciisdcs of totemism may be sum¬ 
marised as below. The kihing of certain animals ] 
or eating them is tabobedl TTic totemic anirnal- 
when it dies^. is ceremonially mourned and buried 
as a member of the clan concerned. The skins of ^ 
animals wHch are the torems of dans are donned 
by the totemic group at specified solemn occasions. 
Many totemic groups pamt their persons with the 
picture of the totemic animal, and take the pictures ^ 
as theit coat of arms or even tattoo them on their 
bodies, The totem animal, if dangerous, is pro- / 
pitiated and it ms believed that it would spare the 
members of the totemic dan. If the totem plant ) 
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or animal is edible, the members may eat them at 
cexemooial occasions or by offeiing excuse to the 
animal. The dan reccgniics mystic ties with the 
animal speciea and believe that the animal will fore¬ 
tell the future, protect and warn the members of the 
tribe. T^^ ^sumptions with f^atd to totemis^ 
an-that toteioic orgamsaaon is Some 

kind of regions regaH for totemic animai or plant 
exists, taboos are connected with totemic objects 
and symbols and totemic kinship makes exogamy 
obligatoty. 

The ethnographic survey of India under the 
direction of Sir llcrberc Risley collected relevant 
data on totemism and since then monographic 
studies of tribes have added to our knowledge of 
the distribution of the institution. The Santh^ )*; 
have mote than ico clans all named aftcrpls^T? 
animals and material objects. The have more 
than 50 such clans, many being common with the 
Santhal. The.Miifldas^re divided into more than 
64 exogamous dans. Although inccr-tribal rela¬ 
tions arc not much recognise^ the various tribes 
of the Munda racial stock own similar totems, and 
most of these have some use to the tribes, cither as 
edible fruits, roots, plants and animals, or injurious 
or harmful birds or animals, all found in the areas 
they inhabit. 

The Bhiis are divided into 24 clans, some of 
which are named after animals or plants. As they 
have been Hinduised and their origin and affilia¬ 
tion ate still difficult to ascertain, me dan names 
may not give any due to their sodal structure. 
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Many mt«s in Oiissa^e Kunni, the Kumai, the 
Bhumia, who Eve advanced in culture in lecenc 
years, are named after sc^ent^ .pumpkin,.jwkaj and 
other totems. The KatJcaris or Bombay, the Gond 
cdbes of the C. P. and the Central Indian Agency 
also have dan names after the fauna and flora of 
their habitat. The Dhelki Khadas, a major section 
of Khadas oCChiitaNaCTur plateau, are divided into 
8 tocemic dans, viz., S^en (rock or* stone), Muru 
(tortoise), Samti (deer), harhba (a vaii^ of fruit), 
Charbad (bird), (the eel), Maif (dirt) and 

Topna (kind of bird). These names show how a 
totem may be an animal, plant or often material 
object or parts thereof. 

Some Indian tribes are divided into 5,4 or more 
phratties and some of the dans in a phratry may have 
arTTniraal and plant name. The Baum of Bengal 
(Bankura distiia) is a depresscd^stcaad they own 
four major divisions, hialla, Dhala, Sekhona and 
hfatu. Sorfie investigators take them as* geographic 
cal divisions. The MaUas axe from *Mall bhumi,* 
the Dhalas are from Dhalbhum and the Mana 
from Manbhum. Each of these phratHes is a clos¬ 
ed and endogamous group and contains 5 to ao 
exogamous dans. Totemic traces are noticed in 
theit reverences for the striped heron and the dog, 
and in their taboo of horse-dung, but most of the 
dans have little to do with animals or plants. 

The Bagdis, Mahisyas and Koras of Bengal 
have animal dan names, but no totemic bchefe as 
arc met with among other totemic tribes. The 
Kora originally from Chota Nagpur and most 
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probably belonging to the Munda stock, venerate 
tortoise, duck, fish, egg, etc., but they are not or¬ 
ganised on a totemic basis. 

Whether respect for animal or plants consti¬ 
tuted totemism is a moot question. It is not neces¬ 
sary to suppose that it has any direct relation -vpith 
totemism as such. In India even persons belonging 
to higher castes offer sacrifices and prayers to objects 
of nature as well as animal or vegetable spedes. 
Rivcis and rivulets arc generally sacred and regular 
cult is found about them. The tulsi, the btly the hot 
are objects of worship, but these are not totems of 
soda! groups. In most parts of Eastern Bengal 
the tiger has a cult and it is cctemonially worshipped 
on certain occasions- Hymns of prayer are sung 
by young village boys and girls and every house¬ 
hold contributes to tllis worship. The monkey and 
snake are sacred to the Hindus; they would not kill 
Of destroy either. The cat is protected by taboo 
and tradition. The maltreatment of cat is consider* * 
ed an ill omen and every year the Hindus of Bengal 
propiuate the cat to secure effective fertility to 
women. The killing of cat is taboo and the man 
who inadvertently £ills a cat has to pay an equal 
quantity of salt to the Brahmin to expiate his 
remissriess. 

As Hopkins has said, by calling everything to 
temism, totemism has been found to be universal. 
The functional analysis of totemic customs will 
lead to a reshuffling of the totemic traits on the 
basis of their cultural significance. If animal 
worship in any form is taken to be totemism, even 
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the Semites, Aryans, and Egyptians practised tote- 
mism. Even the Mahenjodaco people can be 
identified, as totemisfic. According to Sir j^ohn 
Marshall, some animals and trees were conceived 
as personal deities and endowed like human beings 
with destructive attributes and functions. A num¬ 
ber of animals found on the seals must have been 
objects of worship, if they were not worshipped, 
they were regarded as sacred or taboo, ‘possessed 
of magical powers of one kind or another and for 
that reason were used as amulets/ The racial 
types found in the Mahenjodaro are not extinct in 
the present population, it is possible to believe that 
the ancestots o£ the totemic tribes living today also 
observed some plane taboo, and. ‘practised some 
form of zoolacry/ Many Tndftlftgisfs 
ted tocemic traces in ihc Vedas. Oldcnbur? thinks 
mat the nsiTand dog peoples of the Rig Veda were 
totcmistic clans. Macdonnell and Keith (Vedic 
Index, Vol. I, p- 378, find in the tribe occur¬ 
ring in one of the passages of the Rig Veda, 
suggesdon of totemism as njr? means horse 
raSsh. The invocation of plants in the Vedas 
as divinities and ;be enstence of hymns in praise 
of plants, perhaps disclose totemic beliefs. Later 
Vemc texts mendon offerings made to plants 
and the adoration paid to large trees passed in mar¬ 
riage procession (A. A. Macdonnell, History of 
iskntLiteraturep. in).' 

A, C. Had(jf>n_ traced totemism from the het 
jat many primitive groups originally lived on a J 
>aniculaf animal or plant species and also traded 
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with the food and exchanged it with other tribes. 
In course of time they became known to others by 
the names of animals or plants which were vital 
and important to their life. Frazer thought primi¬ 
tive men formed some kind of magic production 
and consumption club so that each totem “dan 
undertook the preservation of a certain article of 
food for the good of all the others. The omni¬ 
vorous nature of primitive diet does not favour 
such rationalisation and planned economy. 

Sit James Frazer has given many alternative 
theories. As the data became profuse, their inter¬ 
pretation naturally became difficult, The belief 
m an outward soul might have sugge8 ted_toj3 dmi-. 
dve man the secunry or longing the soul in totemic 
animal and plant, so that the possessor might become 
invulnerable as risks to li/c in predatory life are 
indeed great. Frazer later on moulded this theory 
into what is known as the ‘conception theory of 
totemism.’ The savages were ignorant of the pro¬ 
cess of procreation or of the r6Ie the male plays in 
fertilisation and thus the totem animd becomes the 
ancestor of the clan, the animal sometimes mysteri¬ 
ously fecundating the woman. , 

, jjopkias .ch^s totemism resCS on food supply. 
Thctomffilc^tribes at the time of Agatharddes re¬ 
garded tlieir cattle as parents. In the Harivansha, 
which reflects Hindu beliefs of dica 400 A-D., 
the same idea is presented that ‘whereby one is 
supported should be his divinity,* in other words, 
‘tlie provider is god to those provided for.* It is 
also the point of view of the Todas, to whom buffalo 
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is sacred, because buffelo gives them food. Similar 
is also the Hindu idea about cattle, particularly the 
cow. Australian custom supports this view as the 
non-edible totems are believed to be of later origin. 
Among the Begandas of Africa, ‘the totem is holy 
because it is not eaten, it is not eaten because it is 
injurious, it made their ancestor ill.' The worship 
of totem objects, according to Hopkins, is a sccon- 
da^ stage. Many plants and animals are worship¬ 
ped, but they are not totems of people who wor¬ 
ship them. Against this, we have Wui^’s theory 
that lotemism underlies all iSigLons, and that,' 
underlying totem, is the belief that the worms crawl¬ 
ing out or a dead man’s body are his souls. Dut- 
Jchcimaho_takes totemism as an elementary form 
or religious life but to him, the totem anicwd_qt 
lane is_the collective reuresentau^ 


nund^ /Tvlor interoreced totems as ancestor wot- 


Id.*!*) V d’V.'laf&n I 


death but animates another living oody. Lower 
^ psychology d oes not draw any d^nite line of de- 
•-N^saxatioa‘between the soub of men and beasts 
so they believed in the possibility of tianspiigration 
of human souls into the Tx)dies of the lower animals- 
So the religious respect inspired by the ancestors 
is ^uite oatucally attached to the animals. Ani¬ 
mals are most common totems of social groups 
where totemism is found to exist, but plants and 
material objects are also frequently found as totems, 
and ancestor worship, plant worship and fetishism 
' all must have coaciibura to‘the growth of totemic 


Lower 
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beliefs and psacticcs. 

Boas, Hill Tout and Swanton, all believe that 
‘totemism has been derived from the generalisation 
of the individual totem/ Some eminent men having 
found by. experience the value of a totem, chose 
it for hiiuself by his own free will, ‘transmitted 
it to his descendants; these latter multiplying as 
time went on, finally formed the extended^ £^ly 
known as a cl^ and thus totem became collective/ 

w 

Study of the origin of totem clans among some 
of the important tribes of Chota Nagpur gives 
interesting data on toteraic oti^s. The tribes of 
Munda ethnic stock are divide into a number of 
exogamies septs or clans, taking their name from 
some animal, plant or material object. The origin 
of the J Cuiur s ept among the Oraons has been d«- 
cribed his monograph on the tribe. 

When an Oiaon had fallen asleep under a Kujur 
plant a flexible twig of the plant entwined itself 
round his body and protected him from molestation. 
Accordingly the man took the Kujur plant for his 
totem and bis descendants now form the men of the 
Kujur sept, Evidently the man was in the dense 
thickness of some forest where he was surrounded 
by danger < from wild beasts. 

Traditions regarding the origin of certain clans 
among the Tamaria, described by a Tamaria him¬ 
self indicate that the totemic animoj or plant is be* 
lieved to have helped or to have protected the human 
ancestor of the clan ot been of some peculiar 

4 
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service to him. The origin of the Faiuiu 
dan is thus narrated- A Tamaria woman went 
to a river to fetch water. There was none at home 
to look after the child which the mother had left 
behind at home. The mother having bathed in the 
river, filled her earthen pitcher with water. She 
then placed it on her head and hastened home. On 
returning she found, to her bewilderment, a cobra 
or or Pan^Bing protecting the babv with its 
exten^d hood over wa bead of the baby. The 
serpent glided away a$ soon as the mother appeared 
on the scene. The descendants of the child all be¬ 
long to the pisbti ot serpent dan and none 
belonging to this dan would dace harm a Ngg or 
serpent with beliefs in redprodey. The Kama/ 
sept of the Tamaria originated in the following 
manner. While out 00 a nunc, the members of the 
party lulled a deer and- the meat was distributed 
among the hunters. One of them kept the meat that 
had f&en to his share on a Kama/ leaf (lotus leaf). 
As he did so, others named him after the leaf and 
his descendants belong to the Kama/ dan. 

Stories of dan origin are many and can be cited 
in thdr hundreds. Most of the stories connected 
with the origin of totem dans among the Ho, Mun* 
da and the ^nthal explain how the totemic relation 
has emerged out of oire necessity at a time when 
human hdp could not be requisitioned or was of 
little avail. Analysis of such evidence leads us to 
conclude dut the spirit of totemism is to be sought 
not in a religious attitude toward totemic objects 
or emblem, not in a gradual process of postulating 
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lA totems the higher powers or spirits who in¬ 
fluence the destiny of the savage, nor in the social 
or economic necessity of preserving species of 
edible products of the vcsecable and animal king¬ 
doms, out in a simple aajustment of social order 
which cotild bring about a sympathetic relation 
between man and hit^vironmeat. Such a rcla- 
tion subserves the needs oT^Urnan adaptation to 
the habiut. So far as Indian totemism is concerned, 
accidental connection between a group of animal 
or vtettable species seems to have been the rule, 
as will be evident from a number of examples print¬ 
ed elsewhere. This is why Risley, who recorded 
the evidence of totemism and toremic survivals, 
could not vouchsafe for the religious aspect of to¬ 
temism in India, and assumed that the religious side 
of totemism was in disuse, but the social side, i.e., 
exogamy, was invariably associated with totemism. 
The theories centre around an arbitrary concept 
of totemism which has been arrived at ‘1?y fiwt 
shulEing the so-called totcmic state, divorced from 
their respective cultural background, and then 
searching for their common denomination’* (Man, 
June, 1954, No. 115), 

The * fotemless Hindu, and many aboriginal 
groups who are not totemistic, areendggaiaoi^ 
while members of the same totemiVcIantc^ and 
often do marry among themselves. The various 
hypotheses we know w exogamy do not warrant 
us to suppose that totemism a^ exogamy are ^usal- 
I ly connected. Fraact holds that totemism and exo- 
I gamy are distinct in origin and nature though these 
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Iiavc acddcntly crossed and blended in many tribes. 

It kinship ties determine the limit o£ marltat 
choice, if the fact of kinship Is koportant in the 
choice of mates, the blood may have forbidden 
many tribes to marry •within the clan. When the 
dan mul^lies beyond convenient size, and kin¬ 
ship is difiicult to trace due to migration and sodal 
distance, an exogamous clan may develop into an 
endogamous group. Thus It is kinship and not 
fotemism that detennines the limit of marital choice 
and a totemic group is also a kinship group. A 
village or a p^ of it behaves as a local unit and 
mamage within the village has been tabooed by 
most of the primitive tribes in India. The higher 
castes are organised iotogt?/r ot^ns of Roman times 
and the go/ kinship forbids inter-marriage among 
those who are affiliated to the same got. Distance 
has produced endogamous groups out of the same 
social group, and many of the high castes are divid¬ 
ed into endogamous sections as they happen to 
occupy parts of the same country geographically 
divide. The Kanaujia Brahmins of the U. P-, the 
Baiendra and Rarhi Brahmins of Bengkl, the Saras- 
wat, the Saijupari and the Gangari are all territorial 
units of the same caste. 

Migrations have split the same tribe into two 
or more endogamous sections. J. P. Mills (Man 

94) explained how the Eastern Reu'gma 
Naff« about 400 years ago (accordii^ to Naga 
traoition) split off from the main or western body 
and migrated eastwards closed in by the Serna and 
Aogami from behind, Today there are many 
10 
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cultural differences between the two sections o£ the 
tribe. The Chamars of the U. P. who have derated 
to the eastern districts of Bihar and to Bengal 
consdtute an endogamous caste while the Santhals 
of Choca Nagpur now widely scattered in Bengal 
and Assam recognise no kinship with the pateotal 
stock and have formed endogamous sections. 
The Nai of the U. P. do not marry with the Nai of 
Bengal who are emigrants from the former province. 
The Kurmi of Bihar have split up into endogamous 
sections on account of changes in social staiidards> 
those who conformed to Hindu practices, allowed 
child marriage and prohibited widow marriage, 
refused to leco^se those who still cling to tribal 
habits of thought and action and practise widow 
remarriage which is contrary to orthodox Hindu 
sentiment, On the other hand, the fishing castes 
of the Nellore district have sunk their cuIturS differ¬ 
ences and have fused into one community. The 
tribal Bhumij of Bihar treat with scant courtesy 
their cradidonal code of marriage, which did not 
allow inter-tribal marriage, and the reformist sec¬ 
tion of the Mo and Mun Ja ate anxious to level up 
clan harriers for new requirements of marital ad¬ 
justment. We have everywhere today two ten¬ 
dencies at wor^ that of fusion and fission, segrega¬ 
tion and accretion, and perhaps when tribal ewtures 
begin, the same tendencies were functioning but 
the struggle for existence was so keen, the equip¬ 
ments were so inefficient, that Tood quest* absorbed 
all the interest of a tribe, leaving little room for the 
play of these tendencies. 
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The institudon of villigc dormitories is found 
among most of the aborigmal tribes of me Chott i 
Naepoi pUtcau. viz.> the Mundas, the Hos, me 

Ot^ns, t^'klianas. They »« also found m the . 

Central Provinces, among the Goods and the mxu* 
Most of the Naga tribes m ATsam, the 
the Mesnis, the Lhota, the Angamis, the Sanaa, me 
Chaiu, the Koayak tribes ^tfaeNaga hills, ^ the 
KuEi'posseiTtlus inadturion. Many tribes of 
Melanesia and Polynesia arc also known to own 
dormitories. , 

The Mundas and the Hos call it.'Giaora. the 
Otaons call it ‘Jonkeipa' or ‘Dhumkuria/ the Bhui- 

S T>hangarbassa% me Gonds know it a$ ‘Gocul’. 

e Aos and the Semas call it ^Morung/ the Mends' 
have two names for it; the menTBotmitory is known 
as ‘Ikhuidi* while the girls' one is termed Tloichj, 
and me Angami call it Kichuki. All young 
bachelors of a Munda tcU or village have a fixed 
cotmnon dormitory in the bouse of a Munda neigh¬ 
bour, who may have a hut to spare for the purpose, 
while the unmarried girls of a village sleep to- 
. gethet in the house oTa childless,Munda couple 
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or in the house of a Munda widow. The girls are 
taken care of by an elderly matron of the village 
who exercises a general supervision over thexr 
morals. 

The bachelors of an JDfaon village must sleep 
together during night in tEeDhumkuria which is 
generally situated at the Sullkirt of a village. 
There is also a separate house for the girls where 
the latter pass the night under the guardianship 
of an eldeny duenna. In case a house is not 
available for the purpose, the girls are distri- 
buted among the houses of wi^ws. The Ho$ 
also possess two houses, one for the unmarried 
young men and the other for the maidens of the 
village. But the girls ate often distributed among 
the houses of widows. 

Many Gocd villages in Chattisgarh and the 
feudatory states have a large house neat the village 
where unmarried youth and maidens collect, dance 
and sing together at night. Some villages possess 
two, one for the boys and one for the girls. The 
Bhuiyas have the same system as the Oraons. The 
bachelors of the village sleep in one large house. 
Col. Dalton mentioned some villages having a house 
for maidens which they occupied without any 
«clderly matron to look mtt them. Among the 
Lhotas, every KI»/ (division of a tribe) possesses one 
common bachelors* house or Monmg, and many of 
their customs and practices are associated with it. 
*‘It is the sleepi ly pl ace of every Lhota boy from 
h(g till marties, 

^ rule being only relaxed in the case of boys who 
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are allowed to remain at home and nurse an ailing 
and widowed mother or when the house is no longer 
habitable.” In the latter case the Lhota boys col¬ 
lect and help in reconstructing the house, Any¬ 
body absenting himself must pay a heavy fine. 

Among 3 ie Aaga^ Nagas, however, the 
Morung is not alwaJs-T^rted to by the bachelors 
but is used on occasions of cetemonics and gfnMS.' 
In some Memi villages, the girls share the same dor¬ 
mitory as the young men. The boys sleep on an upper < 

S latform, the girls in„a lower. The Murias and 
tlHas of Bastar State possess sleeping barracks 
outside the village, where bovs and girls meet 
nightly to plav and dance an^ sing till they fall 
asleep. The !Maiias have a Gotm i n every vil- 
lage, but the boys andgitU do not always share the 
same house, as among the Murias of ICondagaon 
(^cai). TTie Gotul institution appears to have 
acveloped to petfection in certain‘lllurla villages, 
where , it Itf l} gffegtirglv mKal/if^an , 

organisation. In the Muria Gotul the boys and girls . 
who share the same Gotul are not all of the same 
claflj and unions of boys and girls, when they deve¬ 
lop into permanent friendship, may end in marriage, 
if necessary. This is possible because both among 
the Murias of Narayanpui and those of Konda- 

5 aoo, among whom the institution is very highly 
eveloped, villages are not scattered lite those 
of the Hill Marias, and several clans share the 
same village or different wards of it. 

Life in the dormitory is associated with many 
customs and observances. Some of these have a 
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cradidoi^ antiquity, others have been added in the 
cou«e of their experience of the functioning of the 
mstifutions. Tribal groups living in and around 
urban centres are gradually abandoning their indige¬ 
nous OTstoms and practices. Those, for example, 
that did not possess separate houses for the 
girls, are having such houses built- The Christian 
villages have lately resorted to girls’ donni- 
toty with an aged dame in charge. Writing 
about the Oraon dormitories. Col. showed 

how the Otaons have a regulfr^fstem of fagging 
m the Dhumkunia. The smaUer boys serve ^ose 
ot Iwer growth, shampoo their limbs, comb 
thttr hair and so on, and they ate sometimes subtec- 
to severe discipline to make men of them. 
Where the boys and girls share the same dormitory 
as anaoftg theiSoadi^ the. part of the small boys is 
played bj the girls. As soon as the girls enter the 
Ootul after supper, they are to bow to the Sirdar 
or captain of the dormitory, after which each girl 
takes a boy, combs his hair and massages his hands 
and arms »rtfrcsh him, They then sing and dance 
together all late at night, when they get tired and 
retire to their beds. ® 

In Bastar, the Murias have a regular organisa- 
their captain is called SmJai-and the master 
t^the ceremonies, the while there arc other 

^cids bearing the designations of State officers, 
ineyraoijs^so have a similar organisation and 
the captain aown as DhangarMah^ has an ac 
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knowlcdgcd position among the village officials. 
The roots of political organisation arc to be traced , 
to these “aornncorics which ace characterised hy 
group solidarity and disci^ine. The Dhumkutin 
traternity, remarks Col. Dalton, ate under the 
severest penalties bound down to secrecy in regard 
to all that takes place in their dormitory and even 
girls are punished if they dare cell scones. ‘They 
are not allowed to join in the dances till the offence 
is condoned and it is the severest punishment that 
can be imagined by a git).’ The girls, otherwise 
very frank, will withdraw as soon as questions re¬ 
garding their dormitories are put to them. No¬ 
thing makes a Naga girl look mote distressed than a 
single question on their Morung life. Dr. Hutton 
describing the discipline of the Memi dormitories, 
remarks that 'p^^blicity is probably an efficient 
bar to fliitarion.* T he social solida ri^ found in the 
dormitory reflects to a~grcai extcnl* on the tribal 
life and thus accounts for the spontaneous discip¬ 
line chat characterises the conduct of primitive lire. 

The Muria Gpcul has a hierarchy of function¬ 
aries. The names of the officers are often borrowed 
from the titles of aemindari or State servants. In 
Padelibhum, the head of the dormitory is always 
known as the Leyur Gaita and below him are the 
Leyur Mai hi, the Jalarsi, the Laharu, the Baidet 
and the Kamdar (c£. Gri^on, The Maria Gonds 
of Bastar.) The head officials of the Gotul in 
Narayanpui are as follows: ^lau , ^ajdhaf S\ \y — 
dai and Kojaai^The Salau^ls ihe chief of the 
GoTtH. He is responsible to the elders of the tribe 
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or village for all that happens in the Gotul. The 
Baidhat looks after the collection of fuel* clearing 
and sweeping of the Goculguree, the Siladar 
is responsible fot the attendance at the Gotul, he 
has to keep the inmates informed about the pro¬ 
gramme in the Gotul and to report their behaviour 
to the Salau. The Kotwar does the work of bailiff 
and has to call the members both male and female, 
whenever the Gotul functions are ordered bv the 
Salau, 

The Salau, or the head of the Gotul, has certain 
definite privileges allowed by custom as, for 
example, he can love a particular girl and d^are 
it in public. The girl of lus choice enjoys certain 
privileges which arc denied to other girls. So 
long as the Gotul is informed of his choice no male 
member of the Gotul has a right to approach her 
or make love to her. The Salau has also the further 
privilege of having as many girls as lie desires 
to keep about him, So long as the chief of the 
Gotul docs not marry, he remains in sole charge of 
the Gotul institution, but after marriage a new ' 
Salau is elected. TTie election, of course, must 
be unanimous. 

A Gotul member after marriage is not welcome 
in the Gotul. In case a married member frequents 
the Gotul, there is no tribal law forbidding his entry 
or his participation in Gotul life, The ^cf of the 
GotuJ can only request him not to frequent the 
<^tul, but in case the latter does not abandon 
his intentions, the Gotul brotherhood takes 
recourse to certain conventional methods' which 
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ultimately bring about the desiied effect. First 
some member o? the Gotul vill be deputed to steal 
a fowl from his house, then a sccona one, a third 
one till ^ the birds ate stolen froyn his pen and 
eaten up by the Gotu! brotherhood, if that is 
not enough, pigs, sheep and even cattle will share 
a similar fite tilfdcplcteS resources lead to domestic 
quarrels between husband and* wife so that cither 
he has to sever his connections with tlie Gotul 
or face divorce proceedings before the tribal 
'panch'. 

While married people arc rtot allowed in the 
Gotul, special consideration is shown to the widows 
and wiaowets who want to share the Gotu), for 
there b no restriction against such persons and in 
one Gotul, in Narayanpur, the Salau was actually 
a widower, who confidcnrly said that he had no 
intention of marrying again. The posidon and 
prestige of the Gotul girls ate determined by the 
age and importance oT ^elr associates, but the 
Salau’s mate wields considerable authority over all 
the girls of the Gotul, and powers and privileges 
are often exercised by other girls in accordance 
with seniority and also according to their influence 
with the Gotul officials. 

The unions of Gotul mates, as well as those 
between Gotul boys and non-Gotul guls, or vice 
versa, are not regarded as complete unless the 
couple after marriage spends a night with the Gotul 
fraternity. It is on this occasion that the Gotul 
ceremonially acknowledges the transfer of loyalty 
of the newly married couple from the Gotul to 
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the viJlaK, -which henceforth claims their un¬ 
divided aliegiance. This night generally witnesses 
a battle of wics between the GotuI fraternity and 
the village represented by married couples in which 
the married or the mature group is subject to various 
criticisms for acts of omission and commission. 

The GotuI organisation has a tremendous 
eifect 00 the social life of the tribes concerned. 
It is not only a dub where the two sexes co-operate 
in developing tribal solidaiitv and to direa tbdr 
energies to picducuve channels, but it is here 
that the necessary training for the,duties of trib al 
manhood is inculcated mrough a* s^tefd WhidT 
has the sanction of traditional experience. Train¬ 
ing in dUdplinc Is ah imporunc feature of Gotd 
organisation wherever it exists. The Maria 
GotuI is more or less independent of tribal con- 
ttol, but the assistance of the GotuI can be had 
by the village on payment of ceruin specific fees, 
agreed mutuallv by the GotuI chief and we viUagers 
in need of such assistance. In case the headman 
of the village needs the service of the GotuI boys, 
the chief of^the GotuI is called in for help and this 
of course is ungrudgingly given, but individual 
villagers must pay tor their services. Among 
the Manas where the GotuI is not so elaborately 
organised the GotuI boys ate only fed by the families 
who may require their services and no wages are 
paid for their labour. 

Tribal l ife in In dia, as elsewheK, is character¬ 
ised, an ^senr e . of a' liittarcEy o f ecoagn^ 
^^iiusadbn. Absence'oTa'wcD-'assessed^v^ion 
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of labour in primitive society does DOt favour 
the development of hereditary skill or technique 
which leads to the fornution of artisan classes, ox 
guilds, so that spontaneous co-operation in domestic 
and economic life becomes essential. The dor¬ 
mitory therefore affords the training ground for 
educating the children of the vQlage in all maccers 
relating to the social and economic life of the tribe, 
so that they may participate in all activities of social 
or economic order. 

The dormitory house is usually situated in the 
heart of the jungle among the wilder tribes or 
away from the villages as in Bastat, so that except 
the inquisitive investigiator, no stranger may even 
stumble into it. In many of the Oraon villages, 
the dormitory house is found located at the centre 
of the village without any* big road leading to os 
from it, or is built adjacent to the headman’s house. 
It is purposely kept closed on all sides with only 
a small hole serving as door through which one 
can just crawl In and out. The inside of the room 
is dark and filled with smoke most of the time the 
room is in use, and little is visible from outside. 

In his account of the dormitory life among 
the Murias and Marias of Bastar ( }^aria- Goods 
of Bastar, O. U. Press) Grigs on writes as fol¬ 
lows : ^^Boys and girls of an age to visit the 
dormitories are known as Lfytff" and L^s res¬ 
pectively. Ail the boys assemble at the dormitory 
m the evening for dancing, games and social and 
sexual training, sleeping on diere after the departuxe 
of the girls to their.homes late in the night. The 
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girls attend at the dormitory in the evening, each 
girl being paired off with a boy of an Akompna 
clan. The girls have to comb their boys' hair 
and massage their arms and legs, to dance with 
them and to be initiated into the mysteries of sex 
with them. Marriage frequently follows these 
dormitory unions, but by no means always does.'* 
Our investigations, however, did not corrobo¬ 
rate this (or the mating of the girls and boys in 
the dormitory is not so deliberately done aa descii- 
bed by Grigson. "We discussed with the members 
of varioui dormitories in Kondagaon and Narayan- 
pux, if the girls have to attach themselves to 
cular boys in the Gotul and whether the 6otul 
chief has to see that the mating is between persons 
of Akomana clans, matriage with whom, it neces¬ 
sary is not barred by the rules of clan exogamy. 
We were told that such an arrangement was not 
possible as the strength of the two sexes depend 
on the .resources of the village. Any such con¬ 
vention would be a serious infringement of person^ 
liberty and would militate against the prevailing 
practice, which allows sufficient latitude to the 
sexes to select their partneis in life. On the other 
hand we were told mat it was the unwritten code 
of conduct in the Gotul for a girl not to bestow 
her favours in public to any individual, for tlut 
would be couplmg her name with some boy who 
may not marry her. This, however, docs cot mean 
that the giti do not have their sweethearts, 
there is not a single girl whose eyes are not 
fixed on one or more of her acquaintances of ihc 
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othci sex, but she gctictally conducts heiscif in 
such a way that no other member of the GotuJ 
gets an inkling of her intentions during the early 
overtures. This is why every evening a girl usually 
selects a new friend, massages him, combs his hair 
and looks to his comfort. Even if she remains 
with the friend of her choice, she does not grudge 
doing odd bits for other boys who may need her 
assistance so that no suspicion may arise about 
her choice. 

Lessons in the various agricultural operations, 
in hunting, in honey^gacherlng and other minor 
economic pursuits ate imparted in these Gotuls 
through mimetic dances depicting them, while 
ideas about the sanctity of tribal discipline, socisd 
approbation, social justice, reciprocity of obliga« 
tions,lawand order in society»as well as the relations 
between e^rts and rewards, between crime and 
punishment, are inculcated through stories and 
anecdotes which graphically describe individual 
doings and their repercussions on the social life 
of the community. 

SeX'training is regarded as an indispensable 
discipline in dormitory routine and various methods 
are adopted to give the inmates a knowledge of 
sex practices. In the Oracn dotmitoties theie is 
a central post, usually the trunk of a tree, in which 
a slit is made for sexual exercise, and the novice 
has to mimic the sex act in presence of his eiders. 
In the Muria Gotuls the same objective is 
achieved by mimicking sex intercourse or by 
appropriate songs and rythmic movements of 
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limbs in dances, and through anecdores describ¬ 
ing the method and processes of the scs act, 
and its importance to tribal life and conduct, 
The sexual act is not taboo in the Muria Gomis, 
but it must take place under cover of darkness. 
The officials of the Goml oigaxiisation often 
take advantage of their position and indirectly 
assist in the training of the novice and the non- 
initiate. The girls usually resent the actual act 
being performs in presence of the GotuI frater¬ 
nity. 

The popularity of a GotuI depends upon the 
personally of GotuI boys who can attract girls 
CO the GotuI. In many big villages among the 
Murias there ate several Gotuls in close proxi¬ 
mity to one another and there ate rivalries between 
the various fratemitics for attracting the gitls of 
the village. This is possible if the girls get suffici¬ 
ent attention from the boys and also if the GotuI 
programme is more sufficiently attractive for the 

g els- Generally speaking the attendance at the 
otul can be kept up by the personality of GotuI 
officials and the ingenuity of the boys in provid- 
ir^ variety entertainnicnts. 

In one of the Gotuls in the Koedagaon Tahsil 
one, dark night at about r a. m. we shot a torch 
through the small entrance and we found three 
groups in three comers of the big house, each 
consisting of 6 to lo persons. Closer inspection 
revealed the composition of the groups, ib 
one comer a young man about lo years of age 
was lying on his back and sis girls of ages varying 
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from 14 to 20 sittmg or reclining round him, three 
to his right and equal number to his left, all 
eagerly listening to nis recent exploits, as we were 
told aiterwacds, The youngest girl was massaging 
in arm while the eldest one was caressing the hair 
of the boy, while the rest were reclining with their 
heads touching the side of the young man^s body. 
The ilash of the light had the immediate ciFect 
of making the girls conscious of their uncovered 
body which they started setting to order. In 
another corner, two young men were surrounded 
by five elderly girls, most 0? whom had passed their 
teens and all discussing with great concern a case 
of elopement. A Gocul girl had eloped with 
a young man of hjtt choice; her father wanted 
her to matry her cousin, hex maternal uncle’s 
son; the preliminaries were gone through but 
the girl din not approve of this union. She had 
already expressed Wi wishes to her comrades 
in the Gotul, her pwents were informed but they 
did not view it seriously. The relevant facts of 
the case were being gadiered by the Salau from 
the elderly girls, who appeare<j to know much 
about the case. The third. comer was occupied 
by several boys of ages varying from ij to ao, 
some lying on their backs, others sitting while two 
gills were sandwiched between two dovs, who 
had their bands round the necks of the girls. This 
comer was most noisy and peels of laughter from 
the girls and loud conversations of the boys could 
be heard as we approached the Gotul. Nothing 
that we saw was suggestive of any licence in sex 
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relationship, but the interesting grouping that wc 
discovered in the Gorui throw light on the 
organisation o£ the Gotul fracctnicy. 

There are age grades in the Go^. Ihc 
fraternity is divided into groups based on age 
and although the mean age of the Gotul 
fraternity we investigated was 
were as many as j grades into which the 
iQ inmates were distributed. Besides “«e 
«e grades there were also sex grade* and girls 
^uafiy kept together unless there were unusual 
attractions to separate them. When a girl is asked 
to ioin a particular group of boys, she m^aw to 
persuade some of her friends, so that a single gm 
js seldom found in any of these groups. G^ls 
usuaUy sit together or join the boys but they 
rarely pair off with boys. Outside the <^wl also 
we found similat groups sitting by the side ot are 
in which both the sexes were equally repiesctwed. 
In one group three girls were massaging a boy, 
who, we were told, was the last arrival m the Gowi 
and thus was receiving the attenuon of the Ootul 
girls, ail others evidently had been treated pie- 

distribution of work by the Gotul officials 
was, as admitted by them, on Ac basis of t^s age 
grading in the Gotul and every age grade ws 
aware of what its membess were crpcc«a to do, 
whenever Aeir services were lequismwcd by the 
^lage or thdi labours needed for the Gotul itsdt. 

The relations of a Gotul girl wiA family 
so long as she remains a member of a Gotul arc 
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of secondary importance to her, although 
she has to io some routine duties for the faimly 
to which she belongs, her intept cratres rotmd 
the life and activities m the Gotul of which she is a 
willing partidpanf. Her allcgiaoce to the Go^ of¬ 
ten aulitates against her larger interests of faculy 
and village solidarity, but the strict dlsapline ot 
the Gowf with its lure of amatory lift puts a severe 
strain on her loyalty to her fiuniiy obliMtions. 
But the other aspect of this double aJlegia^e 
is of very great importance to the dan 01 tribal 
solidarity, for the interests in children whi«* parents 
must necessarily have, and the affections ^ey 
possess are not centcil on their own children 
only, but extend to children in raetal and the 
Gotul which to the village is a symbol of clan man¬ 
hood receives the fostering care of the 
Quarrels often arise among the inimtes of Gom 
which may assume sedons pro^rtions, and me 
arbitration by the Gotul offidals may not satisfy 
the parties to the dispute but seldom do such 
cases involve the parents of the children con¬ 
cerned. . 

The Goto! institution js found in a state or 
high elaboration among the Mudas of Kondagaon 
and those of Narayanpur ; it is practically a^ent 
among the Parjas (Dnruvasi Gadabas and other 
tribal groups whose sodal position is superior 
to the former, It is present in a less complicated 
form among the Dandami Marias and in a rudi¬ 
mentary form among the Hill Marias, both of which 
are culturally inferior to the Murias, The Parjas 
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and Gadabas have some common houses where 
the young men 0/ the tribe find shelter during 
the night, but there does not exist any arrange* 
ment or organisation among those who share 
the same roof. The Marias, as we have already 
mentioned, possess the dormitory institution but it 
exists in embryo only. The dormitory among 
them is a men's club where the able-bodied hunters 
sleep at night and the unmarried girls visit the young 
men, if and when they like, when the men are 
engaged in agriculture and sleep in the com houses, 
particularly when the crops ripen, the dormitories 
are either closed or inhafiited bv idlers and those 
whose services are not needed by the families to 
which they belong, it being the usual custom among 
the tubes for the senior male members to sleep in 
the com houses. 

The Gotul organisation does not appear to 
have any thing to do with sexual segregation, 
for such segregation is not usually found in those 
tribes possessing dormitories. Besides, most 
of the tribes which practise this institution allow 
suihdent hberty to tbe women and slips of mora¬ 
lity so long as they are conBned to tit tribe, are 
scarcely heeded. The facts we have already 
detailed above show that the dormitory fratemi^ 
is composed of various dans, marriage among 
whom IS not barred by clan laws. Thus the 
necessltv of sexual segregation is hardly enough 
to explain the origin and continuance of tat 
institution. 

The relevant facts which have bearing on the 
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j. The distribution of this institution amor^ 
hunting nomadic tribes is extremely signifr 
cant. 

a. The need of protection of the tribal group 
froo) the ferocious dcnkens of the forest as well as 
from, the alien and hostile groups who may wey 
upon them for women or cattle or for both. The 
ablest hunters of the tribe had therefore to keep 
together for this purpose. 

y The need of keeping awake during the 
night or major part of it for purposes of protection. 
These people usually take test in the early hours of 
the night and during the day rime which make 

E sible the dormitory life with its nightly bon- 
9 and its varied programmes of fun an^ festi* 
vities. 

4. Sex acta are usually tabooed during the 
busy agricultural season when men work strenuously 
in the fields ot go on ceremonial hunting in the 
forest, the women therefore have to keep together 
for some periods of the year as any violation of 
this has disastrous effects on the economic life of 
«the fami^ and the social group. 

5. from the time new,crops shoot into corn 
and ^1 the harvesting is over all the men sleep apart 
from their wives in their fields while the latter 
sleep in the village. This also leads to the com> 
pulsoiy segregation of the sexes. 

6 . Husbands, for example, among the Marias, 
and Murks are not allowed to sleep m the house 
with their wives so long a$ the navel cord of the new- 
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bom child doc^ not 

7. Wives have to live separate for three to 
five days either In the communi hut 01 any special 
one provided by the femily during the'period of 
menstruation, when it Is taboo to see xnen> and 
associate with anybody not so polluted. 

8. Sexual relationship is not allowed between 
husband and wife dutin? the first few years after 
child birth or till the child weans. 

$, As Grigson writes, *'The Hill Marias are 
still doubtful about the propriety of men sleeping 
in the house and regard the jungle or some place 
overshadowed by me thick leaves of the Siari 
(fiauhima VahiUi) creeper as the lisht place for 
intercourse between man and wire, there is a 
prejudice with them against cohabitation with 
wives in their houses.''’ It may be either due to 
a belief that the god of prosperity or the ancestral 
spirits get annoyed or to the fact that the shades 
of the ancestors are usually sheltered in the house or 
a part of it, so that the sex acts performed in the 
house would have the same effect as doing it in 
public. The sanction for this custom may be traced 
to the belief that such irre^aritles result in damage 
to crops by pests or in the complete loss of jidd 
and general calamities such as excessive precipita¬ 
tion, inadequate rainfall, diseases of cattle and crops 
and the various epidemics which claim their toll 
from the people. 

10. Most of the bunting communities which 
possess the doi^to^ insdtudon are very spacing 
m the construction of*houses. A frmily usually pos- 
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sesses one but which may be partitioned to accom¬ 
modate cattle or for housing the ancestral shades. 
Husband and wife sleep in one room with immatuK 
children and when these grow up they need to be 
removed and wherever the dormitory house exists, 
they ate conveniently housed in it. 

( 3 ) 

Institutions are often traced to simple begin¬ 
nings, and also to single source. This monogenist 
attitude the anthropologist appears to have inherited 
from tlw biological sciences in which anthropology 
is deeply rooted. Recent researches do not prove 
the leffidtnacy of the monogenist view of evolution 
as it had been found chat when history began 
men found themselves already possess^ of those 
characteristics of akin colour, Iiair form and the 
shape of the head, which serve as the marks of 
race. The fossil remains of man that have been 
found in various parts of the world, and the 
handicrafts of extinct types of man during the 
last one cenmrv, afford ‘tangible evidence of 
the antiquity and diversity of the human fhmiiy 
and of the range of its earlier migrations*. If suen 
is the case for the hypothesis ot monogeneais in 
the sphere of organic evolution, its applica¬ 
tion to cultural evolution has to be watched wii 
greater vigilance. Most of the anthropologists 
of the historical school have held monogenist 
views regarding the origin of social institutions and 
it is this that has rendered their explanation of dubi¬ 
ous value. The functional school of anthropology 
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owes its consol iciRted position today to the failure 
of the monogenetic historical schoof in interpreting 
cultural origins, as field investigations in 8cle«ed 
areas under controlled condition have raised 
issues, the solution of which could not be arrived 
at on the basis of single origin. 

The origin of an institution, a custom or a 
religious rice may be an accident, as inventions 
usually are, but the complicated machinery of social 
formation that we have inherited today has gathered 
its compleuty and momentum in course of its career. 
A group may take an animal or plant name to 
designate itself, anoclier may be known to trade 
or live on a particular animal or plant species by 
which it may be known to the outside world , an 
individual may take as his or her guardian angel 
which might appear to him or her as a protector 
in dream* a woman may name her son or daughter 
after the animal which she believes to have mysteri¬ 
ously fecundated her, but the complex institution 
of totemism we find among many social groups 
owes its complexity to many traits whose identity 
is difiicult to ^stinguish today. It does not matter 
how or what accident was responsible for the 
origin of an institution, in most cases it is a minor 
ioadent in the life of an individual or that of a human 
;gtoup, but it is essential to know how the institution 
has grown, how the difierent elements of the txaits- 
complex have been grafted to the original trait- 
stem. Once a particular idea or a custom is intro¬ 
duced by an individual and is adopted by the social 
group for utility or for spectacular efiect ‘it would 
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be kept alive and strengthened by ideas and 
sentiments not in themselves adequate to start 
the custom^. Such is the case with most of our 
social institutions. 

The principles which underlie the survival of 
social institutions are indeed numerous, An institu¬ 
tion, if boiiowcd from an alien source, remains 
for a time unchanged. The people who borrow 
it can easily adapt themselves to the institution, 
as the borrowers need not enter into the spirit 
of the institution but can depend upon mere imita¬ 
tion, 

A cultural trait, borrowed or indigenous, 
remains unchanged if it cannot be Htted into the 
existing structure of the society or if any change 
in form leads to maladjustment. Again an institu¬ 
tion may be put to several uses. So long as it 
subserves a number of purposes its position in the 
social life of the community is readily conceded 
but as soon as it is found chat the trait or institu¬ 
tion does not fulfil the interests which it used to 
do, it loses its hold on the social life of the group 
concerned. 

An inscitudon, as I have said, may be intro¬ 
duced by accident- The belief in its efficacy ma^ 
keep it ailve in an unchanged form. Interest in it 
deepens if it can be put to more and more social 
uses, The larger the cumber of social contexts 
into which a trait fits in, the greater the number 
of interests it fulfils. The survival value of an 
institution is proportional to its utility, as every 
cultural form is an instrument of adaptation. Its 
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role is to render the process of adjustment of the 
group to its milieu, as also of the intra-group adjust¬ 
ment smooth and easy. 

The longevity of a trait therefore rests upon 
a fl^ber of interests that it stimulates. 
again, some of the interests that are usually answered 
in an institution may not find satis&ction in the 
accepted form, or when a new object or trait 
diverts the attention of the group from the cultural 
form, it decreases in poptSarity and disintegmtes 
altogether or remains in an attenuated form. Thus 
an institution may survive through the principle 
?f graded utility, This is how the dormitory 
institution among the tribes of Bastat we have dis¬ 
cussed above, appear to have survived. 

The dormitory is a group organisation. Its 
origin may, as we have already referred to, be 
tMccd to the campings where tht ablest hunters 
of the community took their shelter for purposes 
of d^ence and protection of the weaker members, 
but in course of time other traits have slowly been 
woven round it and the elaborate Gotul of the 
Mutias is the result. With a settled life and a 
better control of food supply, predatory excursions 
w neighbouring groups for women or for cattle 
become rare, but economy of accommodation in the 
house, helps to maintain this communal oiganisao 
tion as the members find it a convenient place 
wh«e to sleep in and a venue for their communal 
activities. Association of men and women in the 
dormitory helps to make the group life vivid and 
concrete. Opportunities for inter-communication 
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betweeo the membets of the group act up a group 
staodard of social life and the caects of devia¬ 
tion from the group are seen more in their proper 
peiaperavea. It ia in th^ dormitory that a ayscem 
of mscip^e may be rigorously tried and the success 
in this direction has contributed not a little to tribal 
and dan solldaii^ and apparently slavish compli¬ 
ance to ttaditiocaf usages as we find in most of the 
primitive groups. Training of boys and girls iri 
the usual economic pursuits characteristic of the 
group, in social and ceremonial duties, in sex and 
associated matters is inculcated through the dormi¬ 
tory organisation and thus fulfils an important 
r 61 e in me tribal life of the community concerned. 
Above all, the dormitory institution where it exists, 
ensures tribal endogamy by controlling the move¬ 
ments of women withm ^e tribal area and pro¬ 
hibiting social intercourse between men and 
women belonging to different tribes. How far 
this has been achieved depends on the edecdve* 
ness or otherwise of the dormitory organisation 
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MARRIAGE AND SEX 

( 1 ) 

We have in India all forms of marital life, 
the polyandry of the matriarchal Nairs, the fea* 
temal polyandry of the cis-Himalayan tribes, the 
polygyny among the Mohammedans and baciwaid 
castes of Hindus, and diverse methods of securing 
wives. 

The Hindu law-givers recognised eight differ- 
eot forms of marriage (Manu, Ch. 3, Verse ao). 
la the ^abma form, the parents invite a learned 
and virtuous young man and make over their 
daughter to me latter along with clothes and 
ornaments. In the ^ form, the father of the 

bride performs a sacrmcial ceremony and the 
learned Brahmin who officiates in the ceremony, 
is not paid any dahsbina, but is offered the bride, 

S triy decorated and bejewelled as his fee. 

t two forms of securing wives ate tonsidcicd 
‘holy^ and ‘divine,’ and as such very desirable. 

‘ of marriage is based on a system 

of baliei;'^ which the father of the bride receives 
from a young man a pair of cattle or two, in ex¬ 
change for his daughter whom he weds to the 
latter. The ^rajapatya form is not attended with 
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any solemnity or ceremony, the bride is given away 
to a yoving man of choice, extolling the virtue of 
the married sute and praying that the union 
may turn out to be happy and prosperous. In 
the Asura^ form, which is practised by the abori- 
ginaiTfiBes even today and also by the backward 
communities, the relatives of the bride receive 
money from the bridegroom and there is no limit 
as to the amount required to be paid. The A sura 
form diifers from the Arsba in the nature of 
the transaction. Whereas'tn tlie Arsba form the 
bride receives a pair or two of cattle, in the A sura 
form the bride price is settled by the parties and 
there, is no custom controlling such exchange. 
The Gandharva form which is marriage by mutual 
‘riioice^^'b^tes the role of the parents as the 
couple decide to marry without even consulting 
their ^aidians. The %£k shasa form of marriage is 
by abduction, somctirnescarefully planned and exe¬ 
cuted but sanctioned by legal code. Picdatcwy 
life as well as rivalry and hostility between groups 
lead to constant warfare, as is the custom among 
the Naga tribes, and the invading group over¬ 
whelms the invaded, kill the men and carry away 
the women, such conditions necessitated reco^ 
nition of unions of men from the invading group 
with women of the invaded and thus it is made 
a legal form of wedlock. The last form is known 
as the Paisasha by which even raped women have 
been given a social status, and the man who rapes 
a woman in sleep or when she Is incapable of pro¬ 
tecting herself, is allowed to keep the woman as 
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his lawful blide. 

Hindu society now recognises only two forms, 
tlic Brebma and the Asura, the. higher castes 
preferring*the former, the bad^rd castes foe 
latter, though here and there among the higher 
castes the Asftra practice has not died out as, for 
example, the orthodox Kulins of Bengal would even 
today certainly protest against marrying their 
daughters to non-iCulins by decorating their daugh¬ 
ters with ornaments or marrying them at theif 
own house; they would cither demand money in 
exchange for that daughters or would send their 
daughters to the house of foe bridegroom, to be 
ceremonially married there or they may insist on 
both as they usually do. 

( 2 ) 

In most parts of India, among primitive tribes, 
marriage is a simple affair, in which the couple 
c^cemed decide to settle ^own as man and wife 
without the ado of ceremony. In most tribes 
sufficient latitude is given to young men and women 
to find their partners by mutual choice and even 
where marriage is arranged by foe patents, foe 
young persons concern^ arc consulted Wore 
foe final ceremony. The Kukis of Assam, the 
Darlungs, for example, allow prohatlonaiy marri¬ 
age where the young man is allowed to Eve with 
his sweetheart m foe latter's house for weeks and 
even months, after which if they tempetamentaEy 
suit one another, they agree to marry and settle 
dowA. Failure to adjust themselves to each other 
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leads to the break-up of the union and the young 
man has to pay Rs. 16 as compensation to the girl’s 
patents. 

The Bhifs all ow youog men to matty accord¬ 
ing to their choice and the Gol-gadhcdo ceremony 
symbolises the freedom of choice exercised by the 
youth of the tribe* During the festival in 

the Jessawada Taluka^ Panchamahal district» in 
Gujarat^ young men and women practise a folk 
dance round a pole or a tree at the top of which 
a cocoanut fruat and gud ate tied. The voun^ 
women, married, unmarried and widowed, all 
those who want, dance around the pole in the 
inner circle and prevent the men reaching the 
centre, while 01; the outer circle the young men 
dance to the same tune. The trial of strength 
begins when a young man attempts to break 
though the inner ring and reach and climb 
the pole to eat gud ^d creak open the cocoanut. 
In doing so, he meets with strong resistance frop 
the women, and if he succeeds in teaching the pole 
the women catch him by his clothes, strike him with 
broomsticks and tear hair from his head and may 
> even scratch flesh from his body, though all this is 
done in good faith. Should the young man succeed 
even after such ordeal in climbing the pole, and 
reaching the sweets and the fruit, he passes the 
test of valour and has the right to name a girl 
for his wife and take her aw^ without any fufllet 
attention from the crowd, 'fht girl who becomes 
the priac feels proud of her status and even after¬ 
wards remembers with admiration the part played 
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by her partnei in obtainiag her hand. Although 
elopements ate far too common, the Bhil girls who 
mairy vindcx the Gol-gadhedo seldom separate. 
Ordinarily, however, girls and bop mutually agree 
and plan their marhage and the 6ol-gadhedo only 
sanctions their union. 

TheJ^riasor Bhruvas of Bastat till recently 
used to donSnrtne marriageable girls of the village 
in an underground cell where young men desirous 
of matrimony were to join them at night and make 
their choice. Carefully careless they would leave 
their brass bracelets with girls of their choice, 
so that next morning the parents of the girls con¬ 
cerned could identi^ the Komeos of tt£ village. 
Where tribal belief and practices have been cus* 
integrated, even today the girls of a village gather 
together under some improvised leafy hut at the 
oucskirt of the village for a few weeks before the 
Dusserah festival, and young men of the village or 
those from neighbouring villages frequent the hut, 
dance, sing, and woo their sweethearts till exchanges 
of gifn t$^e place and the intimacy is talked about 
in the village. Tlie choice is then implemented 
by the parents of the young man, who carw pots 
of liquor and rice to the house of the bride who 
have the option of accepting or refusing the gifts. 
In the latter case the girts are doubled and negotia¬ 
tions take definite shape*^ 

The Hos and cognate tribes of Munda ethnic 
stock must pay a heavy bride price. The Hos pay 
in coins anef cattle, theMundas only in money. 
The bride price depends on the status of the parents 
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and varies ftom kili to kili (dan to clan) as well. 
As the parents and relations are required to iinance 
young men to obtain the required bride price, the 
young folk of both sexes are Jess free to select 
their partners. Yet the final selection lies in their 
hands and they can sign^ their refusal at the time 
of the ceremonial distribution of illi (rice-beer). 
As soon as the bride and the bridegroom ate 
brought for the first time publicly together and it is 
done at the ‘Era Thil ceremony', exchange 
glances and have to inform their respective relatives 
of their mutual approval. This is done by the bride¬ 
groom offering im to the bride who if she approves 
^ him, has to disttibute the liquor to all relations 
after partaking of it herself. The bride will then 
on her part, o^r the liquor to the btideeroom 
who has to repeat the formality. The oride, 
even if she is willing, may not immediately accept 
the leaf-cup from the bridegroom as it is customary 
for the latter to oStt some money, dothes or 
jewellery to elicit her public approv^. 

Marriage in tribal sodet^ is neither a sacta- 
ment nor is it indissoluble in life as is found among 
the Hindus. Primitive sodety recognises the chan¬ 
ces of friction between man and wife in domes¬ 
tic life and also provides for maladjustment. 
Divorce and mutuJ separation are freely diowed 
for incompetence, cruelty, desertion and adultery. 
With all such provisions, divorces arc infrequent 
and the divorcee, man or woman, docs not enjoy 
a great sodal status or respect. Where the men 
are subservient to women, the former are the 
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aggrieved party, aod public opinion favours the 
aggressor. ThcTharus ofNaini TalTarai afford 
an example of female dominance and often the hu$« 
band hai no alternative but to pray to God for 
redress against maltreatment by the wife. 

In the Chota Nagpur area, women enjoy con> 
siderable freedom of movement and husbanas have 
to behave and treat their wives as eaual parcoers. 
Where caste influence has permeated, tlic free move¬ 
ment of women has been circumscribed, and the 
lack of opportunities for intetcommuoication has 

E shed the women into a subordinate status. 

striction on the freedom of women has encour¬ 
aged polygyny and domestic quarrels arc of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in polygyoous families. 

( 3 ) 

Adultery is punishable by the social code of 
most primitive tribes, and the tribal or dan pancha- 
yat has to see that such offence is not frequent in 
me society. Where tribal solidarity has not been 
greatly disturbed, excommunication and heavy 
compensation to the aggrieved party reduce the 
inddence of adultery but m tribes in ^e process of 
detribalisation and disintegrarion, tribal supervision 
and vigilance have failed to check adultery and flne, 
and ostracism are no cure for su^ sodal laps^. 
Yet, the tribal elders at such guilt and public 
pressure though ineffective in most cases, tries to 
assert itself by limiti^ the social freedom of the 
persons concerned, 'fimc was, when an adulterer 
mfliaed punishment on himself, just as any 
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peisoo violating a social usage oc older conunitted 
suicide to escape the consequence of the act, and 
saving the society from disaster, afterwards. To¬ 
day, M pays money compensation and tribal feast 
and if these are not enough, he leaves the village 
for a period of a year or so, so that people may 
forget Us social lapse. 

Where women are dominant and choose their 

P artners in marriage, as among the Tharus of Naini 
al Tarai, adultery is not infrequent. The tribal 
elda:% convene meetings to dx the guilt and punish 
the offenders, but the complaint must be preferred 
by the husband himself, or the wife as the case may 
be, but as women arc the usual culprits, the hus¬ 
band dares not accuse the wife unless he can enlist 
the support of his friends. Every tribe, however, 
has its penal provision against adultery and some 
tribes view it with great horror. Tribal gods ate be¬ 
lieved to be offendw and misfortune visits the family 
coacetoed, Even the wandering and vagrant 
tribes who allow sufficient latitude to their women 
in this respect have laws which are strictly enforced 
against those guilty of such social lapse. 

The Nats, the Sanslyas and the Dorns allow 
laxity of morals and licence within the tribe, but 
would not tolerate any between their women 
and men belonging to otfier tribes or castes. Strict 
injunction is given to women in this respect, and 
the women may tempt, decoy and develop intim^ 
with strangers if that is required for their profession 
of crime, but they should not violate the tribal code 
regarding sexual licence. How fax such demaxca- 
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tlon is possible is t matter of belief. Iti cases 
of adultery being proved before tbe tribal elders 
the oifenJet has to compensate the aggrieved 
husband or wife as the case may be, and Jso the 
tribal people which can be done standing a dinner 
to the defers or a tribal feast, in some tribes, the 
man and woman found guilty, are allowed to live 
as man and wife but in most cases they are left to 
shift fbt themsdves among hostile and whispering 
fidghbours. 

Premarital licence is recognised in tribal sodety 
and in those tribes where late marriage is custom¬ 
ary, virginity is not essenjial for marriage. Among 
the Munda tribes girls and boys are allowed to mix 
freely and marriage may not take place even after 
they pass thcii teens. Where the bachelors and 
maidens of the tribe are housed together, as among 
the Gonds of the Central Provinces, sex training 
is imparted in traditional ways, and the youth 
of both sexes learn the mystery of sex before 
they unite to live as man and wife. Where tribal 
custom has now been modified to suit changed 
eodal outlook, licence is allowed during festivals 
and ceremonies but the curtain is dropped on such 
licence immediately the festival tetimnates and the 
ceremonies end. 

Many tribes again have introduced child 
marriage partly as a claim to higher social 
status, as it is a recognised practice among their 
Hindu neighbours, and pardy as a measure of 
restricting premarital licence. The village elders 
and substantial families among the Mundas and Ho$ 
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of Chota Nagpur plateau, the Bhils of Gujarat and 
Nimax (C. P.) have popularised child marriage to 
restrict licence, though the freedom of movement 
obtained in these tribes finds fte^ent expression 
in later years in the child wife's refusal to settle in 
the husband’s house or deserting the husband by 
planned el<^ement. In the Dd^ta Dun district, 
m Jaunsar Bawar, also in the Simla hills, child 
marriage does not always mean that the girl when 
she attains puberty, will come to live with her 
husbands. A. return of the bride price and the 
expenses involved cflcct a release oi the girl from 
the marital obligation. 

( 4 ) 


All the tribes of Munda descent in Chota Nag¬ 
pur and elsewhere have to pay bride price to many. 
In earlier days, they probabfy paid in cattle, as money' 
economy did not assert its^ The Hos today pay 
both in cattle and money, the Mundas andSantluls 
in coins, though some exchange of gifts, clothes, 
etc., is more or less indispensable among the sub¬ 
stantial section of these tribes, Under a system 
of ^ua$i<ommunal economics, marriage was not 
dlfiicult, as the bride price was provided by the 
community by volunta^ subscription, a common 
c^l controlled by the village Munda or the Mahato. 
Every family in earlier £y$ used to keep extra 
heads of cattle to fulfil its obligations to the dan, 
Even today, the obligation is recognised by the 
communi^ but due to increased wants and an 
individualistic attitude to life, the form remains 
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though buc the function of the custom has certainly 
changed, and volunta^ assistance today does not 

J provide the means o( securing wife to the less 
ortunate villageis. 

The substantial cultivators, the village head> 
man and also the priest, if the lattet serves a group 
of villages or owns service land as in most parts of 
Chota Nagpur, spend two to three hundred rupees, 
Some do spend more. A new tendency has Iseen 
showing for some time past among the ranked 
people, particularly those who live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of urban centres, and have been influenced 
by contacts with higher castes among the Hindus, 
to reciprocate gifta between families entering into 
matrimonial fiance. The bride price is paid 
in money, catdc and jewellery but the parents 
of the girls also make substantial gifts to the bride¬ 
groom and feel proud about such display of status. 
The lower classes, the average person, for example, 
toils hard to secure bride price and marriage among 
<the Munda tribes is becoming mote and more 
Jii^cult for these people. While the substantial 
Mctioo is adopting child marriage an intolerable 
situation has been created among the poorer 
Hos and Mundas of Chota Nagpur. 

Marriage among the Munoa tribes was settled 
by the young people concerned. Mutual choice 
decided who shoula marry whom, and as the bride 
price was paid in cattle subscribed by the clan, 
young people had no great hurdle to cross. The 
ceremony was a simple affair. The bride painted 
vermilion on the forehead of the bridegroom 
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and the lattez teci^cated the same before an 
admiring crowd, ^e ritual part of the marriage 
was very simple, indeed, and triha! feasts and frient^y 
visits made the union binding and memorab e. 
The bridegroom’s patty assembled at the outskirts 
of the bude’s village where a mock iight took 
place in which the bride's people were soon over- 

G iweted, and triumphantly the bridegroom, 
% friends and relations of both sexes, entered the 
bride’s village and obliged the membeis thereof 
by their cordiality and appreciative demeanour: 
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With the introduction of monev economy 
and its effect on the communal system or econonucs, 
a sort of adjustment could be antidpaced, for most 
of the tribes of Munda aMation were living in im¬ 
pact areas under a system of ptotective acfciinistra* 
tion 01 assisted by philanthropic agencies. Buc 
Hindu ideas about marriage and social propriety 
permeated aboriginal cultural life and the parents 
became shy of marking their daughters as it in¬ 
volved receiving bride price which was excessively 
high for their means. With the increase of their 
wants, girls were sold to the highest bidder till 
the parents who received high bride price were 
looked down upon by the community. The 
former therefore did not exhibit ^y armety to 
marry their daughters though a high bride pace 
was coveted by the parents and also it meant some 
sodal status for the bride. The proposal for 
marriage therefore was to come from the bride¬ 
groom's side, and the insritution of go-between 
who negotiate marriages was introduced. Many 
families today have memorised the amount of 
gonof» or bride price they have paid in their mar¬ 
riages and even young boys and girls know 
by heart what gpnom their parents had pud 
to marry, Men and women who married 
without payment of bride price, or paid nominal 
amount nang down thdr neads in sname and yet 
many are the families who have married without 
paying bride price. 

As marriage involves payment of bride pri«, 
the middleman negotiates between families desir- 
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ing to marry boys and girls, and arranged marriages 
have become customary among substantial cultiva¬ 
tors and tribal officials. The average man has to 
find out some other way to secure wives, and tribal 
society recognises irregular forms of marriage, 
as otherwise the tribal structure is likelv to disinte¬ 
grate beyond recovery. Thus the tribal society bad 
to sanction irregular forms of mating, though the 
elders and those who can well afford, have adopted 
elaborate ritual and cetemonles which bring diem 
in line with their neighbours, the caste people. 

Although the tribal groups ate at the bottom 
of the social pyramid, the adoption of traits of one 
group by the other docs not follow any spiral 
order, on the othet hand, it has been found that the 
tribal groups have adopted customs and traits be¬ 
longing to the clean castes but have not been greatly 
influenced by contacts with the unclean ones. 

The various methods of securing wives among 
the Munda tribes have been detailed in the mono¬ 
graphs by Roy and recently in ‘A Tribe in Transi¬ 
tion^. T^cse have been devised to meet the needs 
of their culmrai adjustment. Tribal economy has 
undei^ne transformation due to contacts with 
advanced groups. Payment in kind has been 
replaced by money transacdon, and the voluntary 
assistance previously given to young men by the 
members of the clan or village to help indigent 
families is no longer obligatory or generous enough. 
Thus the marriage of'Slunda maidens is indefi¬ 
nitely postponed and young men find it extremely 
hard to marry and se^e down. So long as the 
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parents are alive, the question of niaintaimng 
the unmartied daughters does not arise but when 
the latter have to share the cstablishuient with thdt 
brothers and sister-in-laws quarrels and bitterness 
do arise which make joint living impossible at times. 
There are hundreds of songs in Munda language 
detailing Ae sufferings of agcB maidens, the tyranny 
and maltreatment ot elder brothers’ wives and the 
lack of attention on the part of eligible young men. 
The jealousy of elder brother’s wife and or sw- 
mother Is Jesetibed in songs popularly sung by 
maidens all* over the Munda country. The follow¬ 
ing is typical; 

Elder brother’s wife’s jealousy 
Step mother’s jealousy 

Gouds above tremble as they quarrel 
Stomach, stomach, I am hungry 
Water, water, I am thirsty. 

Where, Oh Nili (E. B’s wife) water can be 
found ? 

King's tank, queen's tank 
Go, find it thete ? 

Even a glass of water is denied by the elder 
brother's wire or the step-mother, and the aged 
Munda maiden is directed towards the village 
tank to drink water. 

The situation can be graphically indicated as 
below: 
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Thus side hy side with ceremonial form of 
marriage which is rich with varied folk rites and 
customs which is given a high status in tribal 
society, irregular forms of umon are recognised 
and the two popular forms of union among the 
Munda tribes are (x) Aparripi and (a) Anader. The 
first is marriage by capture or by use of force. 
When young men desirous of marriage fail to 
secure the bride price or who want to marry^girls of 
their choice but are prevented for tribal or personal 
reasons to do so, they may plan and capture the 

E ;irls of their choice. If the girl does not make any 
oud protest or does not rause to take food from 
her captor, she remains as the lawful bride of the 
latter and no payment of bride price is required to 
validate the union. In some cases the man responsi¬ 
ble for the capture may negotiate with the parents 
and settle abriae price which the girl's patents usual¬ 
ly accept, thus giving a formal status to irregular 
union. In the Kolhan today, capture marriages ate 
mutually planned and executed and thus ate devoid 
of any criminal motive. 

In Apartipi marriages, it is the bridegroom 
who plans and forces his choice on the girl he wants 
to possess, but in the Anader it is the girl who forces 
herself into the household of the man she is passion¬ 
ately fond oft Her intrusion is not liked by the 
parents of any young man but her determination is 
ultimately rewarded by the family, by allowing her 
to stay in their house as the lawfully x^ded w 3 e of 
their SOD.* She first stays as a domestic help, as a 
drudge. She works her way up against a hostile 
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femily, even the young man, her choice and wal in 
this case evades her, does not remain in the house, 
neither the parents at the initial stage want thdr 
son to develop any intimacy with che unwelcome 
member in the house. If the young man was already 
familiar with the girl, he might steal visits into her 
room, but the parents roust not know, as in that case 
it becomes maily hard for the girl. In ninety-nine, 
cases out of a hundred, the girl succeeds In hex miss¬ 
ion. In most c^es,* the voung man sympathises 
with her, and that gives tne necessary courage to 
pursue her intent desire. Thus both the forms of 
marriage ate legal in the Munda country, and pro¬ 
vide the necessary escape from the hard conditions 
of life, resulting from high bride price and its asso- 
.date evils. Such has been the solution of the maii^ 
problem in earlier under unsettled conditions 
which made the Hindu sodety recognise eight 
forms of marriage, and che Hos and Mundas under 
conditions of detribalisation have forged similar 
pracdcee to tide over social crises. 


CHAPTER X 


I 


POLYANDRY 

The various conditions under which man and 
woman ‘come together to love, mate and produce 
children* are of great interest to the sociologist as 
it is with the average norma) man and woman. 
Courtship, love and mating in any society are 
influenced by *the way the sexes lift one another 
10 public and in private as well as the economic, 
co-operation that is demanded of them*, yeacec- 
has shown that monogamv is as old as 
human society but that it is not the only kind of 
marriage is sumciently clear from the rellmous and 
sacerdotal literature in all parts of the glooe includ¬ 
ing the Bible. Unless polygamy is banned by law, 
its incidence is pretty widespread. 

Among the lower cultures, in India polygyny 
is a very common insumtion. In some tubes 
the possession of a number of wives determines the 
social status of the person concerned and various 
standards are insists by the tribes which allow 
such practice. Polygyny is found vamoog the Nagas 
and most of the primitive. Pre-DVvidian Sbe5;1t 
Is found ig Auarfialia^d Newz^and. llie 

Mohammedans are allowed to uSc more wives 
than one, and in the eastern districts of Bengal, 
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tlic high fertility of the Mohammedans is partly 
ascribible to the widespread practice of polygyny. 
This is how one district in Bengal (i.c., Mycnensxng&) 
alone is responsible for settling a large part of 
Assam. Polygyny was also popular amoi^ tAe 
Kulins of Bengal ‘ and the social liistory of ficngal 
during the last one hundred years would provide 
interesting data on the incidence and consequences 
of polygyny as well as hypergamy- With the 
growth of individuality in women and the changed 
economic conditions, polygyny has a restricted 
idle to play in furure, 

Polyandry, though far mote restricted than 
polygyny, is still being practised in various pans 
of the woild. It is foun^ among certain American 
Indians, the Eskimos and among the ciibes of the 
Alaskan coast of north America. It is found among 
the south sea Islanders, in the Malay Archipelago, 
and the island of Lancelot, but rarelv reported 
from Madagascar. It is found among tfie '^^ahuna 
of Bast Africa. In Tibet it was and still is 
the traditional practice. From Kashmir to Assam, 
among the Mongoloid people in some form or 
other polyandry is reported. The Todas andKotas 
of the south and tlie Tiyans practise this form 
of marriage. In Ceylon polyandry is said to 
have been common but ^s suppressed by the 
sixties of the last century’. It was ^so said to have 
been practised in Arabia felix and from mythological 
evidence it appears that it was frequently resorted 
to by the Aryan-speaking peoples. Westermarck 
says that polyandry is generally confined to non- 
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Aiyaa, Tibetan or Dravidian tribes and castes, 
i. c., among the Mongoloid people and those speak¬ 
ing some branch of the Dravidianfamily of languages. 
Polyand^ is commonly piactised today in Jauasat 
Bawar, in the Dehra Don district, in the 
hills, in Rawaia and -hei^bo^i^ _ tracts, by the 
Rajputs aadJB'^mins 't&ho beTong tbjiw Indo- 
^ ^0 hj the artisan castes who arc of 

mixed descent, so that it is not correct to say that 
polyandry is a non-Aryan institution. 

There are two types of polyandry in India. 
In one the husbands cJ a woman are brothers, in 
the other they may not own any kinship. The 
Todas and the Kotas allow cousins and even 
clansmen to share their wife or wives. 

From the distribution of polyandry, it appears 
that it is not a primirive institution. The Tibetans 
and other Mongoloid people are not primitive in 
the sense we understand the term, nor were the 
Naits who till recently practised this form of mating. 
The evolutionists have explained pojyandxy as an 
important phase in the development of marriage. 
For example, Morgan postulated an elaborate 
scheme with consanguine or Malayan fomily based 
on the supposed inter-marriages of brothers and 
sisters in a group, to Punalulan or Hawaiian family 
founded upon the supposed inter-marriages of seve¬ 
ral brothers own or collateral to each others husband 
xn a group, Syndasmian or pairing ^nily founded 
won the marriage of a male wi£ a female under 
L L « of marriage but without exclusive co- 
habition, to patriarchal family or the marriage of one 
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mar, to several wives and £01]ly to monogaxnian 
familyfoundedupon marriages between single pairs. 
According to jAorgan, therefore, no fewer than 
fifteen normal stages in the evolution of marriage 
and the family must have preceded marriage b> 
tween single pairs and of the family itself in the 
modern sense of the term. Mac Lenan says that 
polyandiy must be regarded as a modification of and 
an advance from promiscuity. 

The evolutionists believe that the matriarchal 
form of family organisation is prior to the patriar¬ 
chal. In the matriarchal system^ the mother’s 
family designation is given to the children as the 
latter live with the motnet and the mother’s brother 
becomes the habitual guardian of the family. Hus¬ 
bands in the mattiarchfi society are only visitors and 
do not wield any authority over tl« children. 
But many matriarchal societies allow the husband 
to live independently with his wife by setting 
up separate establishments within the matriarch^ 

S coup, and though land passes on from mother to 
lughter, certain kinds of proper^ also pass from 
father to son. The next step would be for the father 

a ass on his own name to the children, so that the 
lien get their affiliation not to the mother and 
her family but to the father. The Bnal stage is 
reached when land is also passed father to 
son with provision perhaps for the maintenance of 
.the daughters. Thus patriarchal society may deve- 
](» out of the matriarchal through a long process 
of transition in which the different features of the 
patriarchal society are gradually acquired and 
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bajided on to the children. Today, most of the 
advanced societies ajre patriarchal no doubt, but 
there are some which may be called matemal-patcr- 
nal, for the features of both the structures are found 
amO(^ them. 

That property considerations have influenced 
the structure of a social life is common knowledge 
to fleld anthropologists. Matrilineal system of 
inheritance can be traced to the requirements of 
horticuiture and the introduction of the plough 
has displaced woman in agriculture at least from 
her being the sole agricut^ist of the family or 
clan. Social i}^As such as the performance 
of religious ceremonies and obligation to cremate 
the deceased membets of the family and to inter 
their bones in the family resting^lace under the clan 
scone (mawbahj) have rnade the Khasi vest the family 
property in tne yotin»8C daughter, and fChasl 
law recognises her as tKe custodian of the family 
property. Mills has pointed out the complications 
that have arisen from contacts of the Khasis with 
oon-Khasls, particularly when the custodian of the 
family property changes her religion, as different 
interpretations have been put by interested parties 
among the Khasis, both Christian and non>Ch£is- 
dan. Misconc^tions have arisen due as Cantille 
(Notes on the iKhasi-Law) says, to the fact that 
courts use the legal term Tieii^ for the custodkn 
of die property instead of treating her as the head 
of a Hindu undivided family as she really is. The 
matriiiny of the Khasis is associated with ^e tribal 
customs prescribing the role of the youngest 
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daughter ia family worship and general mortuary 
rites. 

Both the Khasis and the Garos, are passing 
through a transitional stage of matemal-patemd 
descent, The Garos many the youngest daughter 
to the maternal uncle’s son, wlio beeves 
NcMroa and assumes guardianship of the property. 
The Christian con’^erts among them maintain the 
matriarchal system, but ate trying to lead in their 
customs implications which never exist^. Inter' 
miriiage with non'Khaiis of Khasi women has 
complicated the Khasi system of inheritance. 
The children of a Khasi woman by a non*Khasi ate 
eligible to inherit the property of the former, but 
under particular rules, the property of the non- 
Khasi nusband is equally transferable by law to 
the children, The situation today lies, as Mill 
puts it, in the following lines: ** 1 £ the man abandons 
the woman and his children or leaves her a widow, 
she will in due course take their shares from what 
she leaves according to Khasi custom. If, on the 
other hand, the man sees the upbringing of the 
children through they will grow up non-Khasis 
and inherit according to his custom. Or as not 
infrequently happens, death or ocher causes may 
part iht couple when some children arc grown up 
and some arc still small and in such cases half the 
family will grow up Khasis and the other non- 
Khasis.” (Essays in Anthropology Presented to S. 
C Roy, Lucknow, 194a). 

In the Nayat form of Polyandry which is usu¬ 
ally known as of the matriarchal type, a woman may 
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have a number of husbands who m^oi.may not 
be related. So long as a woman Iiyes with one ot 
her husbands, the other husband or husban^ 
rannot have any marital tights over the wire. 
™ (J.R.A.L Vol XL^II) dtni« 

the existence of non-fratcmal polyandry mong 
the Nayais and observes that the only type of poly¬ 
andry to be found among the Nayars j$ of me twter- 
nal variety. Dr. Aiyappan (Man, 193 a, 99) believes 
that the non-ftaiemal polyandry was generally cit- 
cumsciibed within an^aogu (endogamous group) 
and was subject to the supervision and tmatml 
of the head of the extended matcilioeal family. 
That polyandry did not only apply to certain areas 
of M^abar where the Nambuefin tyrannised over 
the Nayars, as contested by Panaikar, has been 
fully demonstrated by Aiyappan. In the To da and 
Kota fbern of polyaniy, the nusbands ^e brothers 
or dan mates, so also among the Tibetans 
other Mongoloid people who practise polyandry. 
Amongst the Tibetans several brothers sbwe 
one wue and the latter comes to live with the 
husbands. If therefore paternity is not certain 
among the Nairs ot among those who follow 
the matriarchal type of polyandry, the line of pater¬ 
nity at least is certain amongst those who practise 
the fraternal variety. The actual.father in both 
the cases is not Imown. Biological fathcihood 
may differ ftom sociological fatherhood. This 
is how all polyandrous soaetics poascss some con¬ 
ventional method of ascertaining parentage. In 
Jaunsai Bawar, for example, if the Brothers marry 
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one wife the eldest of the three brothers will be 
addressed by the children as ‘Bari Baba’, the 
second who be in charge of the cattle will be 
addressed as ‘Danger Baba’, the third who may 
be with the flock of sheep is ‘Bhedi Baba’, and 
so on. 

The Khasas of Jaunsar Bawat live in joint 
family. A group of brothers live together with 
one, two or more wives under the same roof, ' 
the brothers sharing the wives without any ex¬ 
clusive right of anv brother to cohabit with 
anyone wire. The cfiildten arc maintained by the 
family and there is a conventional way of ascertain¬ 
ing fatherhood among them. The eldest born child 
is fathered upon the eldest brother and the next 
child on the second and so on. If four brothers 
have two or perhaps one wife between them and 
four or five children are born, but one of the 
younger brothers marries again, the children remain 
with the woman and the latter cannot go to the 
younger brothers but must live with the elder, 
i>ut diildrcn are entitled to equal shares from the 
four btothers which are paid to the elder. If they 
separate the elder brotl:^ beats the expenses of 
th^ marriage. 

Customary laws of inheritance make the eldest 
brother receive the lion’s share of the ptopetty 
in case of partition. According to the laws of in¬ 
heritance in force, property is divided in the follow¬ 
ing way. After deducting one thing of each kind, 
and one field for titans, viz,, on account of 
seniority, and half of that field, viz., Kawbeot for 
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the youngest, all the rest ate divided equally among 
them. The family house in Jaunsar Bavar, 
belongs to the eldest biothei, the gaidcn belongs 
to him, the crops ate his, and the cattle and sheep 
aic owned by him and the wife and children, and 
their maintenance and control ate his. He is the 
governor of the family, the custodian of the pro¬ 
perty, and his brothers accept his rule and authority 
without grumble. Cases have been found when, 
a younger brother has rebelled against this social 
and economic monopoly, has ibrced the elder 
brother to a partition of the family property or 
to the granting of exclusive right of co¬ 
habitation with a particular wife, but in asmuch 
as he has gained in Ws individuality, his wife has 
deserted iSsn afterwards. It may sound strange 
to a capitalistic society but it is a fact that if a 
man happens to be the only son of his patents 
and is sufficicntlr well provided with paiumony, 
he stands little ^ance 01 keeping a wifcy for a wife 
would not cate to live with one man as she would 
have to do all the work for the family,, He must 
therefore find out his cousins or collatcraU be¬ 
fore he decides to marry fot-a woman would like 
to marry a group of brothers, as that would farther 
secure her against widowhood. The brothers 
who have to move out from home frequently on 
errands or on business, with cattle or shc^, do not 
fail in their duty to licjt common or wives 
as one ^ the brokers can always live with the 
latter to meet the obligation of the married state. 

The hard and meagre life 00 the bleak tops 
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of hills, the extreme difficulty of lone existence, 
01 independent living, make partition of property 
uneconomic. Co-opeiation between villagers 
and members who constitute the family gioup 
is indispensable not only for maintenance but also 
for protection against organised theft and rob¬ 
bery. Big families on the other hand ate most 
conducive to securing a living than a small one. 
.Wlien I asked a group of Jaunsaris why they still 
preferred to live under polyandious conditions 
while their neighbours tfic Garhwalis hate this 
institution I was told that th^ did not envy the 
latter, The Garhwalis, they said, left their homes 
due to the disintegration of joint family. Pre¬ 
viously land In Gaxhwal was measured in acres, 
then by roods, then by poles, then by yard and feet, 
till they all left their home and are today distributed 
all over the country as menials, domestic servants 
or army recruits. Yhe Jaunsarics and their neigh¬ 
bours m Bawar, love their home and do not want 
to emulate the Garhwalis. 

The effects of polyandry ate diverse. A first¬ 
hand inquiry in Jaunsai Bawar revealed that poly¬ 
andry is not the only form of marriage practised 
by the people, monogamy and polygyny, sotoral 
and inie^tc, are frequently found, while extra- 
connubial relations are permitted under specific 
conditions- There is a double standard of mora- 
bty recognised by the Khasas. A woman in her 
husband's village must observe strict rules of 
propriety and marital obligations but daughters in 
the village are not required to conform to any 
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approved sodal code, thus allowing undue licence 
to the lactec. But wives in one village are 
daughters in another and periodical migtacions 
make extra-connubial intimacy possible. 

Although it is possible for a group of brothers 
to marry mote than one wife at a time, in practice 
seldom a family has mote than two wives living 
together with the gioup of brothers as husbands. 
Usually the divorce of a wife is followed by another 
marriage. It is also a fact that the number of child¬ 
ren in polyandious families is very low, for 4 to 5 
brodiets (between them possess ^ to 4 children 
and sometimes less. Besides, there is a preponder¬ 
ance of male children. The incidence of sterility 
in woman is very high. A husband waits a to 5 
years to see if the wire produces any child ; if she 
mils, she feels that she is not much wanted in the 
house and thus she seeks a new home. If she 
is not wanted in the house, if she is lazy 01 suffers 
from sexual disease which is a fiequcnt complaint in 
these parts, or if she is guilty of some grave socid 
misdemeanour, such as unwillingness to cohabit 
with the eldest brother so long as he remains in 
the house, she is divorced and the next husband 
of the woman has not to pay any big dowry either. 
But if she wants to leave her husband herself and 
if she does not suffer from any disease or has 
already proved her fertility, the husband usually 
demands an exorbitant price from her fiance 
and this amount must be paid by the latter if 
she is to marry him- In such case, the larger 
the number of divorces, a woman goes through 
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the higher the bride price she fetches, for the 
bride price nnist ptoviA for compensation to the 
previous husband and hia family. 

The larger the number of social contexts 
into which an institution fits in the greater the 
number of interests it fulfils. The longevity of 
an institution or a trait depends therefore on the 
function it performs or the interests it stimulates. 
The institution of polyandry has survived in Jaunsar 
Bavar a$ it fulfils a variety of purposes. The 
origin of an institution may be due to single or 
mmtiple causes. Polyandry may be the result 
of a ^msturbed .^ance of,,th$.sexes. Economic 
conditions engender social habits. Property con¬ 
siderations among the Tibetans, Todas and ocher 
groups are perhaps responsible for polyandry. 
The custom of hypergamv under pre-control 
conditions may 1 m to destruction of female 
children and a consequent shortage of females 
may result in polyandry. But the durabili^ of 
the mstimtion aepends upon the persistence 0/ the 
stimuli that have given shape to the institutions. 

Wescermarck in his History of Human Marriage 
(loii^ said that the chief and immediate cause 
of polyandry was no doubt ‘a numerical dispropor¬ 
tion between the sexes’ although in the later edition 
of this classical work he did not stress this point 
too strongly. In those areas where polyandry 
exists as a solidified system of marital relationsbip 
of traditional antiquiy as, for example, in Tibet, 
Sikkim, in Ladhok,.l^ue and other parts there 
U hardly any numerical disproportion between 
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the sexes among the * ‘effwiive population* (by 
effective is meant the population aftci deducting 
those in monasteiies and others who have taken 
a vow of celebac7). Sit A, Cunningham says 
that in Ladhok, the females outnumber the males 
and Moorcroft and Trcbeck (Travels in the Him¬ 
alaya Provinces of Hindustan and the Punjab, 
in Ladhok and Kashmeie, Vol. I, p. jaaJ came 
to the condusioQ that *the women of ladhok in 
consequence of their great proportional number, 
find it diiScult to obtain sul^sistence'. Risley 
did not think that polyandry of Tibet and Sikkim 
was due to any dispropottion beeween the 
sexes as he found the lexes fairly equal there. 
The undue prominence of the maternal uncle, 
the extraordinary freedom of Borneo, double 
standard of morality enjoyed by women among the 
Khasas, all suggest a mauiatchal matrix on which 
a parciarchal cultuie has been superimposed. The 
fbidal system which still survives m this area, 
accounts for an elaborate territorial organisation 
based on a confederacy of Thokdais or Sayanas, 
and also consequent desire to concentrate power 
in the senior male member of the family. These 
have given rise to a rigid code of joint nvihg and 
co-partnership and may have sanctioned the pre¬ 
vailing type of marital life in these parts. 

The Tbokdar The oeed for protection 

lysten. agaiiisc organised theft 

and robbery. 

Shortage of wocoen. ^ Pclyanihy Difficulties of making an 

economic Jiving. 

Periodical migratioaa The cold and bleak cli- 

• of women. ’ mate of the hilla. 
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KINSHIP CATEGORIES 

( 1 ) 

Thcie «« diffcroit ways of classifying lela- 
tives. Blood, paicntage, roarria« a^ conugmty 
aie the usual determinants ot relatioiMhip m 
human society. Relationship may be Imeal oi 
coUateial, matrilineal oi patrilineal, by «8cwt oi 
br mariiage, the lattei often cioss-cuttmg blood 
rdationship. Pxhfessot Kioehci, from a compara¬ 
tive study of ttibal systems, as they are found, 
formuUted the principles according to w^h 
known systems of relationship are ordered, ine 
chief categories of relationship as conceived bv 
Kroeber prevailing in the world today arc as tol- 

X. The difference between persona of the same 
and of separate generations is recognised; father and 
Btandftthcr, uncle and cousin are examples. 

1. The difference between lineal and bi¬ 
lateral rclatioDshms is maintained. FaAct is dis¬ 
tinguished from 6ther*s brother. 

1 Difference of age within one generation 
is recognised as^ for example, the distinedon between 
the old« and the younger brother. 

4. The sex of the leladve, except cousin 
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the Eiiglish texms of relationship are all discrimina¬ 
tive ofses. 

5. The sex of the speaker is recognised in 
the terms of kinship. The father and mother may 
receive one designation from a man and another 
from a woman, Among the Marathas, a man 
calls his brother's child Putanya^ while a woman 
calls her brother's child Bbaca. The Bhotiyaa 
address elder sister as Pota when a man is speaking 
and as T^towhen a woman speaks, younger sister’s 
husband as Tett (man speaking), but when a 
woman addresses him, she calls Poa. 

6. The sex of the person through whom re¬ 
lationship exists. In most of the advanced systems, 
this category is not operative and conventional 
qualificauons arc added to distinguish relations 
aa, for example, ‘paternal gtandfamcr' and ‘mat¬ 
ernal grandfather.’ 

7. Blood relatives are distinguished from 
connections by marriage, fachet-in-law from father. 

8. Recognises the condition of life of • the 
person (dead or alive, married or unmarried) 
through whom relationship exists. This is not 
operative In advanced societies. 

Of the eight categories, 5,5,6, and 8 are not 
operative in l^glish and most European and Indo- 
European languages but the rest arc recogmsed- 

Thcrc are two principal systems of kinship 
teems, one in which the terms are applicable not to 
single individual persons, but to classes of relatives 
which may be ve^ large, and the other in which 
the terms denote single individual persons. Even 
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in the terminology of relationship of most of the 
Caucasic peoples, which Dr. Rivers speaks of as 
the ‘family* system, sometimes a group of individuals 
is denoted by one common term so that the difier- 
cnce in the two systems, classificatory and des¬ 
criptive is one of degree only. In the forr^, 
a term is used to denote a large number of ir^ividu- 
als while in the descriptive system of terminologv 
a term refers oidioanly to one single individual. 

The Serna Nagas use one word to denote 
mother, father’s brother’s wife and mother’s sis¬ 
ter ; the same people use apu to denote fathei> 
father’s brother and mother’s sister’s husband. 
Again they use Ani to denote father’s sister, 
wue’s mother, husband’s mother, husband’a 
brothel’s wife. The Angami Nagas use 7 bi to 
denote wife’s elder brother, wife’s elder brother’s 
wife, mother's brother's wife, father’s brother’s 
wife, elder brother’s wife, husband’s elder sister, 
etc. Amongst the Hos of Chota Nagpur, raoihei’a 
brother, father’s sister’s husband and the father 
of both husband and wife are all called 
Again, father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife arxd 
mother of boA husband and wife ate denoted by 
Hafom. 

The essential characteristics of the descriptive 
type as defined by Morgan are(r) that the 
terms express actual blood relationship, terms 
such as father, sister being only applied to persons ' 
having actual blood kinship with the speaker 
(i) that the collateral lines are kept distinct from 
each other and divergent from the linear, so that 
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the terms ^hew and niece are applied to oersons 

MMtfn of the sureessive 

generations being indicated in the names employed 

and (5) Aat in most cases except for the neater 

what k' descriptive. 1. e., there are in 

what he believed to be the typical and normal forms 

of the system, no general terms like unde, niece 

or cousin, th^ rM*re/\rt _»i i 


.• uftc uncic, Aicce 

s rite! a 


other h^d reckons kinship 

than individuals and the collateral Sies^ate not 

kept distinct and divergent froni the lineal. 

(a) 

of “k of terminology 

°f approached from diferMt 

mndpoinu. Professor Kroeber daims that des¬ 
criptive terms are more ptedse and as in Pnoi;,k 
mstricted m categories, whereas dassMiror^ 

""tI* “"eoties but express them 1^ 
efficiently. The purposes to be served by the two 
systems ate the same in each case, and tribal difftr- 

fr ’^1 “ “plained ‘as matters of psycho- 
lOOT rather than sociology.’ Professor ^eber 
belles that nothing can be inferred from the 
particular systems of kinship terms a group uses, 

^lujtermi refer to the single 
Te™ comprised of man. wife and 

Tenw for other lelatioiM not incJuded in the ftmilv are 
usoaliy vague aad iadefiaite. ^ 
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and thus the study of kinship systems has little 
practical use. “Kinship terminologies ate arbitrary» 
and unexplainable by any principle other than 
accident.” This nominalistic point of view, 
however, can be supported up to a point t>ut we 
have also to consider terms of relationship which 
can be deduced from social functions or particular 
kinds of marriage. - , . .• 

Dr, Rivets has proved that terms of relationship 
arise from social functions antecedent to their 
use. 

The Hos use the term to denote mo¬ 
ther's brother, father's sister's husband and the 
father of both husband and wife. The custom 
of cross-cousin maniage is very much prevalent 
amongst these people, and as a result of this 
form of marriage, the mother’s brother and 
the father's sister's husband get to the position 
of father-in-law, consequently the Hos possess 
only one term to denote mother's brother, 
father's sister's husband and the father, of both 
husband and wife. For wi£e*% sister, most primi¬ 
tive sodeties have no special term. Sometimes 
it is conventional to address her by a wm of en¬ 
dearment or mild reproach as Salt in BengaU. 
Wife's sister is a potent^ mate and as such a separate 
term is not required. 

The Sernas use the term Aft^ to mean 
I. mother's brother, a. mother's brother's-child 
(uncle), 3. husband's father, 4. wife's father, 5. 
husband's brother, 6. wife's father. Thus the 
Sernas use the same term for as many as six relations 
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aad it is also mtd to include persons of two genera¬ 
tions. The Sernas are polygynous, not only chieft 
marry a number of wives, the well-to-do Serna will 
at once take to more wives than one. The ordinary 
Serna may often avoid a second wife for poverty 
but the tribe as a whole is polygynous. The Sernas 
allow a widow to inherit her husband's property, 
so when a Sema is seen to marry his deceased fatheiS 
widow, we may explain it by le^ence to the law 
of inheritance which obliges a Serna to marry 
his own father's widow, other than his own mother 
of course, in order to be able to inherit 6e property 
otherwise devolving upon the widow. If of course 
the widow does not agree to the marriage sanc¬ 
tioned by custom, she is ailowi^ to depart from 
her husband's shed, with ali the movable property 
her husband had left and which she has a right 
to inherit. The general rule is chat the widow of 
the deceased rhe sons of her deceased 

husband and live in the family as governess or 
mistress to the family property. In case a man 
dies leaving onlv yoting children, the property 
of the deceased devoives upon the man's brother 
who takes care of the property and after his 
death, the nephews and sons of the deceased 
stand in the same relation to the widow of the 
deceased- Dr. Hutton suggests an origin for this 
custom. ‘It appears likely”, writes Dr. Hutton, “chat 
it may have its oriM m its obvious advantages. 
The widow naturaily wishes to retain the care 
of her children but as these pass into the guardian¬ 
ship and keeping of her husband's heir, she can only 
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do SO hv marrying him,, a procedure which also 
ensures her retention of the ornaments that fotmed 
her dowry. This also avoids, from the point of 
view of male, step-mother." Of course, if the 
widows, as is but cacural, are so zealous of taking 
care of thek children, this could easily be ejected 
by a sanction from the Sema society. As widows 
serve useful purposes in the domestic circle, the 
care of the children might naturally have been 
left with them. As legaids the retendon of the 
ornaments, the Serna laws allow a widow to depart 
from her husband’s shed with all the movable 
property her husband had left and which she has 
a right to inherit, in case she does not agree to marry 
her deceased husband's heir. So that rhfs marriage 
is not necessary to safe^ard the interests of 
the widow. Perhaps, this custom of marrying 
the widow of the deceased father be traced 
to an idea of proper^ in women. The women 
are regarded as movable properties and the sons 
being the natural heirs, inherit the widows of 
their deceased father. , 

Whatever be the reason, either the desire 
to inherit the property of the deceased husband, 
dr the widow's ansicty to take care of htt children 
by the deceased, a Serna marries his father’s widow 
but not his real mother. He may also marry his mo¬ 
ther’s own sister, his father’s sister’s daughter, 
mother’s brother's daughter. As Dr. f&non 

e uts it, “A Seroa may not marry his wife's mother 
ut can marry practically any female relation of 
his own modicr on her father’s side. For al- 
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thougK some Senus axe sdd to forbid marriagg 
with a mover’s sister ^ the same mothet even 
though the father be dl^ereot, the vast majority 
hold that a rpan takv many his mother’s sister 
by the same father an^ mother without any saggeS' 
don of impropriety.’’ His marriage code e^l^s 
the use ot the same term for a number of distinct 
relations in other societies. 

The Identity of reJadonship easdng between 
X. Mother a. Father’s brotlUr’s wim and 3. 
Mother’s sister which are all denoted by A^a 
can be explained on the ground that a Sema may 
marry his 'mother’ (widow of his deceased father, 
other than his real mother), his father’s brother’s 
and his mother’s sister. So Az<* denotes 
all three reladonships named above (a Serna is 
also entitled to marry his Other’s btoth^s widow). 

nt Sema as well as the Angami will not utter 
his or her name or that of the nusband or wife. 
He can take ^a 7 name save and except that of him* 
self and hU wife and a woman that of her husband. 
Hutton writes, *'The Angami has exactly the same 
delicacy about mentioning his or her name and 
of wife ot husband, as ue case may be, though 
with the Angami too, the feeling is rapidly weaken¬ 
ing”. It is a citeious face that the excuse given 
by the Angami for his reluctance to mention his 
own r>am» 1$ tha t hc would be like an owl which 
is always repeating its own name (biOM). This 
notion, we are tol(£ is exa«^ parallel^ bv the same 
notion found in the Philippine Islands, tbo^h 
there the b^d the example of which 1$ shunned 
«4 
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is a lavca instead of ao owl (Golden Bough, jtd 
Editiofl, VoL ID, page jao. Hutton, Sana Nagas, 
p^e 14J, foot note 2). The hesittoon of a Seraa 
to utter his and that of his wife as well 
as that of a wife to utter her husband’s n a m e may 
admit of different explanation. The rule of resi¬ 
dence, matrilocal or pacrilocal has aligned'kinship 
differently in different societies and may have sanc¬ 
tioned many taboos in primidve society. The 
taboo relating to the use ot penonal names, among 
the Folias and Rajbansis ot north Bengal is prob¬ 
ably designed to procea persons ^m magied 
use of ^eir names. So also the age of a man is 
difficult to ascertain in primitive society pai^ 
no doubt, to ignorance and partly to the geneffl 
fear of disclosing identity of persons. 

Among the Hos, father’s sister’s children 
have no special terms in Ho terminology, they 
are called Hon and Ha/om Vndiy i. c., fither’s 
sister’s children. The amther’s brother’s son is 
^sed with the Other's sister’s child, wife's 
brother’s ^d, wife’s brother's daughter’s daugh¬ 
ter's son, daughter’s daughter, they are all denoted 
by the term lain, but when addressing these 
relatives the personal name of the addressee is 
pieferti. The use of one term for persons of two 
generations b siniiffcaoc when it means husband's 
sbter’s child, wSs’s brother’s child, how can it be 
wpUed to the daughter’s $00$ or the daughter’s 
daughter whiti ate one generation below me fbt- 
■ my?. The Hos arc very fond of cross-cousin 
marriage. Formerly thb fdm of marriage was 
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compulsory. In case a man for any reason 
cannot marry his cousin he has to give presents 
to the mothei^s brother and without this no marriag;d 
is regarded as valid. In the same way, the mother’s 
brother also has to satisfy his nephew, before 
he can marry his daughter to a chosen bridegroom. 
Marriage with the mother’s sister is also common 
amongst the Hos. So to account for the use 
of the term these two social functions arc 
s to be talcen into consideration. 

Thus, social functions often explain the use 
of terms but the use of terms can also determine 
social relations. Often, old servants are addressed 
as ’uncle,’ 01 ‘brother’ wife's brother is also addressed 
as brother, wife’s &ther as father. The use of the 
term brother and sister for persons not related by 
blood or by marriage even, have tabooed marriage 
between uem. It is inconceivable to think of 
marriage between a god-facher and a god^daughter, 
though there may not be any social or religious 
bar to tnarriage, In this case marriage ban or sodai 
function follows the adoption of terms. All 
terms of relationships therefore do not result from 
social functions antecedent to their use. 

The vocabulary of a people generally expresses 
the cultural stage of the society. A poor vocabu- > 
lary results from low culture, wants bebg limited, 
the needs of the linkage are small. In such 
societies, the terms or teJationship also must be 
limited and that is how the same term is used to 
denote persoxxs of two sexes, which cannot •be 
explained cither by assuming a psychological 
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similarity between the persons concerned or by 
antecedent social functions. We may therefore 
conclude that the origm of a particular term of 
kinship may be an accident, but once it is intro¬ 
duced it fulhis certainly some important function 
in the society, it identi£es persons, secogmses 
kinship, explains social functions, such as marriage, 
taboo soaal intercourse, even affiliates strangers 
to one another. The social function may be tbe 
cause as veil as effect of the use of terms of rela¬ 
tionship, the latter may be independent of social 
fonedoos, they may be simple terms of address 
'arbitrary* and unexplainable' as Prof. Ktoebet 
claims. “When a kinship term docs not reflect 
the current kinship usage*’, writes Dr. Irawati 
Karve, “the very oisharmony between the word 
and the usage (becomes a significant social fact, 
useful for the construedon of the cultural history 
of a people**-^ Terms of kinship need not tell 
so much. Below, is given a fairly complete list of 
kinship terms of two tribes, one a Munda tribe 
from Ctiota. Nagpur, the other the lndo*Aryan 
IChasas of the ds-Himalayan region, which may 
aflbid material for a comparative study. 


.^Inwad Karve; Kioihip TenniaoloCT and KiAship mi- 
of the Matatha Count:;. Bulletin or the Deccan ddllege 
Msearch Institute. VoL I. Mo. 2-4 Match 1940. 
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Tb* Has fif Cbota 7 I)« Kbatas of Jau* 
U(^P$ir, ^bar tar Ba»ar tf. P. 
FftChex .. .. Apu. BAjoo> Bibjoo. 

Mo^r .. .. ALgl. Ija. 

Elder brother .. B&u. Dids, Dajoo. 

Younger brother.. UndJ. Bhai 

Elder sUcec .. Aji&g. Dldj. 

Younger SUter .. Udd^g. Behin. 

Father* Elder Bro¬ 
ther Gungg. Barftbap, Thul Bap, 

Bafoo. 

Father’s younger 

Brother .. ,. Gungu. Kaki. 

Father’s elder bro¬ 
ther’s vife .. „ Jethija, Thalija. 

Paches’* younger 

Brother’s wife .. Gawai4, Kakl. 

Father's brother’s 

daughter .. Ajlo^ (elder). Didi (e). 

UoaiAg (younger). Behin (y). 

Father'* aiiter .. Katom. Dldl, ^upbi. 

Father’* si*ter'* *oa Hatom bon. Dada (e) Bhai (y). 

Father's a i * t e r 'i 

daughter .. Hatom uadi. Dldi (e) Behin (y). 

Mother’s brother .. Hoyar. Knmang. Mazna. 

Mother's brother’s 
son ,. ,. By drcumlocu- 

tion addres¬ 
sed by name. . Dada (e) Bhai (y). 

Mother's brotbet’e 

daughter .. „ Didi Behin (j). 

Mother’s sister ,. Gawain. W Kaioja (y). 

Motber'a s i a t e t's 

husband (e) .. Apu. Jeth Bap. 

Mother’s si7ter*s > 

husband (7) .. Undi. Kas Bap. 
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Mothec*s 9 istei *6 son 

Addressed by 
name. 

Bhai. 

Father’s £achei .. 

TacatD. 

BQbe. 

Mother’s Rthex .. 

Tata. 

B&ba 

Father’s mocher .. 

Jiam, 

Amfl. 

Mother’s mother .. 

>a 

n 

Hasbaod. 

Heral. 

Addressed by ( 
cumlocuuoo. 

Wife's ftiber 

Hoyat. 

Sasur. 

Wife’s mother .. 

Hanr, Hatom. 

Sh&shu. 

Huabtnd’s father 

Hoyar. 

Sasut. 

Husbaod’s fflother 

Hantj Hatom. 

Shashu. 

Husbtod's brother 

Bln Hoyor (e). 
BrU(7> 

jethan (e). 
bewar (yV 

Husbaod's sister .. 

h^(e). 

Jem (e). 


EtU(j\ 

Gusllnl. 

Wife’s sister 

Wife's sister’s hus¬ 

SaH (7). 

band 

Husband’s elder 

Sazagin. 

Sardharo Bbai. 

brother’s wife .. 

Tangain. 

Jethani or Didi. 

Husband’s younger 


btotbar’s wife .. 

jj 

DeoraoJ. 

Son's wife’s father 

Baia. 

Somdhi. 

Son’s wife’s mother 
Wife's brother’s 

Bala era. 

Somdhin. 

wife 

Husbaod’s sister’s 

Hanr. 

Didi (e). 

Nadia Behin (7). 

husband 

Erakin. 

Dads. 

Son .. 

Hon. 

Chela. 

Daughter .. 

Ho&era. 

Cbeli. 

Bro^t’s son 

Wife’s brother’s 

Hon. 

Chela or Bhadja. 

child .. 

Gain. 

Sala, 

Sister’s son 
Husband’s sister’s 

Hon. 

Bhanej. 

child 

Gain. 

Bhane). 
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Sou’s 80B .. .. Jai or garam. 

Daughter’s son .. Gain. 

Wife -. .. Era, 

Ehughwr’s buabaad Era. 

Son’s wife .. .. Hon Kiroin. 

Elder sister’s hus¬ 
band .. .. Tangaia 

Vounget sister’s 
husband .. Erakin. 

Elder brother’s wife HUi, 

Younger brother’s 
wife .. Undi Kimin. 


MatL 

Natl 

SlanL 

Jamah 

Bban. 


Bheena. 

Jamai. 

%ban]i, Banjeo. * 


Bdah. 




CHAPTER Xn 


PRIMITIVE REUGION 

(0 

The Koro^ of the Sa^^ja forests believe that 
man can tiansform himsw into animals, ances- 
cotB whom thef propitiate toda7 are lodged in 
stones, rivers and trees, plants and animals can speak 
with man and even rocks and ploughshares pul- 
ace with life. The Folia of Bengal in spite of his 
contacts for centuries with the advanced social 
groups, the so-called *hbadral^ class of Behgid, 
will not allow a photograph to he taken, and he- 
lieves that an efiigy or a photograph of a perion 
conceals the real self of the person and must be 
taboo to tfthers, The Tharu still think that success 
in agriculture or fislung depend on what their 
women do at home in meir atscnce, and the Ho 
offer tooth-brush and water to that deceased 
relatives fearing lest they may not feel aggrieved 
at neglect or lemissness. 

Cevy BruhJ, Durkheim, and others of the 
French School of Sociology, have characterised 
primitive mind as ‘prelogicaT ‘irrational* and averse 
to abstract thinkii^ and “logical anriysis of the 
scientiffc sort**. Tne ideas and beliefs possessed 
by modern man arc believed to be scientific and 
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logical. ‘Reality to modem man is the tangible 
wodd of natural cause and effect and all our thinting 
is governed by the assumption of uniformity in 
natural causation, and a suiRciency of natural 
causes to produce whatever occurs/* Such an 
analysis may be true of individuals but it cannot 
be taken as general for any group, however 
differentiated it mav be. The English anthropo¬ 
logists on the other hand assume a generic similarity 
between mental powers and processes everywhere. 
They admit ‘the delusion and the illusion’, the crude¬ 
ness of primitive ideas, but these do not prove that 
primitive mind is ‘ptelogical’. Wrong assumptions 
lead to wrong contusions. Erroneous conception 
of reality by primitive man has clouded his vision 
and the superficial association of things in primitive 
mind causes errors of action, as in the case of child¬ 
ren. Experience and knowledge have equipped 
modern man today, and he arrives at valid con¬ 
clusions about the nature of things and persons, 
but children are iikelv to misapprehend reality and 
do so, and the conclusions they arrive at are not 
always what they should be. iThe primitive man 
misapprehends tKe nature of reality from the ytxy 
first and comes to wrong conclusions. This 
diftrence between modem man and his primitive 
compatriot is not organic but dtcumstantial and 
sho^d be understood clearly before they arc put 
into distinct categories. 

It is no wonder therefore that primitive man 
views and 'reaches the mystery of nature and life 
differently from modem man. The large clement 
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of chaace in human afiaits does upset his calcula¬ 
tions and he believes that the processes of nature 
are governed by capricious forces and he vaacs 
to contrd them. In one ^eai there may be plen^ 
cf rains, “the sky gives in” says the unsophisti¬ 
cated Kofwa, in another, the sun is so hot and 
blaaing that even the urine of cattle dries before 
it reaches the ground. Primitive man approaches 
the ^seers’ or dreamers of his clan and is instructed in 
magical action to fight the elements. The Munda 
go to the top of hills and throw down stones of all 
sizes fU)d descriptions, so that the rumbling sound of 
stones filing would resemble the rumbling of 
thunder and they believe that rains would follow, 
The Ho would burn faggots of fuel to raise a cano¬ 
py of smoke which would overhang the village 
and bdieve that rains would come as sure as 
it does from the clouds. Yet rains do come occa¬ 
sionally and thus restore the confidence of the 
people in the dficacy of their magical rites and 
practices. Failures of magic'arc corrected by 
forther magic and thus a vicious circle develops 
whi^ has prejudiced primitive thought from tne 
earliest times. In course of time, magic is reinforced 
by supplicatory rites, for the essence of mamc 
is coeraon and when it fidis, approach to the higfier 
powers can only be effected through prayers and 
prescriptions which define the r61e of gods in life 
and in the prosperity of the people, ^^en spell is 
transformed into prayer, magic yields to religion. 

Much of magic is on par with religion; both are 
based on similar intellectual atdtude, as both ‘want 
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to ‘unravel the mystery of the world*. While 
magic explains ‘the wa^ in which things happen 
in terms of hidden force/ the other does it in terms 
of spirits, gods, etc. The magician^s art and 
religious ritual are both meant to ‘create an at¬ 
mosphere of suggcstibili^*, and the technique 
empJoved by both is similar. The performance 
of botfi is governed by a traditional oraer and form 
conformity to which is essential for success. In 
the Hindu temple, for example, an atmosphere 
of suggestibility is created by the character of re¬ 
ligious architecture, dim and diiluse lighting, 
burning of incense, the peculiar dress of the priest 
and his habits which are known to the public, 
also by the use of an ancient or classical language, 
‘mysterious formula and sing-song monologue*, 
etc. The difference between magic and religion 
therefore lies In the manner in wSich the mystery 
of the world is viewed. Magic represents*an exag¬ 
gerated notion of human potency while religion, 
admits man’s discomfiture in the presence of nature, 
his helplessness and his resignation to his destiny. 
Both are tools of adaptation. Man has tried to 
adjust himself to his surroundings, to his habitat 
by both magic and religion and will ever continue 
to do so, mough science may correct magic as 
knowledge triumphs over pseudo-knowledge as 
natural causes supersede occult ones. Yet magic 
plays its r 61 e in society and in its differentiated 
form it hinges on a b^ief in a mystical imper¬ 
sonal force called Mana^ Wakm or hanga. 
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It is easy to define leligion with respect to the 
parts of which it is composed rather than as a whole 
for we are concerned with the religious concep¬ 
tions of mankind only so far as they fuid expression 
in outward form. Durkheim defined religion 
as composed of beliefs and rites, beliefs about 
saaed tWgs and rites addressed to them. Mere 
belies do not constitute telimon, it is rites which 
m^e religion a , living force. Max Schmidt 
aimilatly, ^vided religion into its component parts, 
*cults^ ami ‘art’, the former signifying all those 
acts by which men believe themsdves to oe brought 
into touch with the powers that ate the objects 
of their religious fiaith, while all representations 
of religious ideas come unde: art, 'for art is an outlet 
for human emotion.’ If religion is to • be dis¬ 
tinguished from theology, both beliefs and rites 
are essential to religion and that is how religion 
exists in primitive society. As magic also contains 
beliefs and rites, a distinction between the two 
must be made though very thin partition divides 
them in popular thought. 

Primitive culture, is characterised by a sort 
of ‘power politics’, a str\^gle for mastery of life 
and all that it stands for. Tms conception of power 
varies from tribe to tribe. In its ultimate form it 
is a nebulous thing, the root cause of all beliefs 
and practices. It is impersonal but here and there 
conceived as personal, though va^ely defined 
and indeterminate sometimes. Ine outward 
events that afiect life have been explained and . 
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accounted for by primitive people on the basis o£ 
knowledge gainea by them uiroueh expcncnce 
and the fortunes ani frowns they nave received 
have ^ped the categories into which the various 
powers, gods and spiritual beings have b«n dis¬ 
tributed. The dead constitute a category of power 
propitiated and worshipped as the needs determine, 
and the cult of ancestors, manism finds favour with 
many primitive groups. The animals arc credited 
with power whi<i 'is* against person? or things 
and various beliefs and rites exist m savage society 
regarding the effeedveness or otherwise of their 
mediation in human affairs, making animal worslup 
obligatory in primitive society. Lion is worship¬ 
ped in Africa, and tiger, snake, cow and monkey 
are objects of cults and of veneration in India. 
The cult of trees is a very old one, they arc regard¬ 
ed as ‘symbols of produedvity^ or ‘emblematic 
of diviruty.* 

The inanimate objects arc believed to pulsate 
with life, the natural powers are conceived as 
conscious beings, and the fate of man is believed 
to be in the keeping of such powers, Even stones, 
feathers, amulets, bones and beads, possess mystic 
powers; they arc imbued with life, Tor stones arc 
seen to grow, mountains rise and beliefs about the 
efficacy of amulets and charms ate widespread. 
The stones ate believed to climb up from below, 
and work up their way at their own volidon. 
The stones are often taken as children of mother 
eartb. These arc worshipped, cared for, cajoled 
a nd propitiated, to bring happiness to society. There 
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ate also invisible powers to whom some degree 
of personality is attributed but mostly it is a vague 
conception, having no objective existence. 

Primitive man establishes relationship between 
himself and his fellow men, also he recognises 
similar relationship between the various Kinds 
of powers, some remote and some immediate, 
some high, others low, and a hierarchy of powers 
characterise the religious life of many primitive 
communipes. It is the process of anchiopomor- 
phisro tiit has brought the gods down, to the 
levd of man, the sacred powers have been made 
profane and the force of religion has weakened 
jn human society. 

The tribal religions in India have so long been 
described as ^animism'. Animism is that exceed- 
iogl? crude form of religion in which magic is the 
predominant element. Ic conceives of man 
as passing through a life surrounded by a ghostly 
company of powers, elements, mostly impersonal 
in their character, ^shapeless phantasm of which no 
image can be made' and no dc£nite idea can be 
formed. Some of these arc taken to preside over 

8 articular departments of life or spheres of in- 
uence. Thus we have a spirit presiding over 
cholera, one over small-pox, spirits dwelling 
in rocks and mountains, haurld^ trees, or associated 
with rivers, waterfalls, etc. 'Hicse are diligentlv 
prepitiated to ward off the dangers associated witfi 
their influence. Among the F^Mwasof Mirzapur, 
there is a spirit presiding over crops, one over rain- 
one over cattle an<f a number of spirits which 
dictate the attitude of the Korwas to their neigh- 
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bouis, to the tribal pn«sc, to the headman and the 
atfaks of the tribe. Thus ‘animism’ carries with it 
the belief in malevolent spirits and powers, which 
influence the destiny of man. 

It is not true that primitive man only caters 
to a constellation of malevolent spirits, he worships 
stones, feathers and symbols, he worships plants, 
trees, also natural objects, lilu the sun, moon and 
stars. The ‘high gods of low races’ reveal iht 
amuety of primitive man to know the world of 
‘supemarurat*, the powers and spirits that shape 
his destiny. These are worshipped or propitiated 
according as he conceives them as benevolent 
or malevolent. Some are unworshipped gods 
to him, distant also and as such do not meddle 
with his aifaits. The great sun-god or Smhf^a 
of the Mundas is sel^m wotsmpped as he is 
benign and does no wrong. Every primitive 
tribe has a aeator, a god who undertakes to place 
every earthly possession worth caring for before 
man, and this benevolent divinity does not live on 
human ministrations as do the iioit of evil spirits 
moving on land, water and air, and very much 
prone to take offence for the slightest inattention. 

Thus ‘tribal religions* have replaced ‘animism* 
and are expected to come in line with popular 
Hinduism m the near future. Dr. Hutton has 
recently remarked that “tribal religions represent, 
as it were, surplus material not yet built into 
the temple of Hinduism'*. Elwin has pointed 
out in an illuminating booklet on riie effects of 
contacts with civilisation on the aboriginal tribes 
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id India (Loss of Nerves^ that distinction between 
ttibal religions and Hinduism or ‘the previous classi¬ 
fication into animism and Hinduism is meaningless.*' 
“The tribal people always are willing to worship 
a few more gods, if by doing so, mey can gain 
some material or sodal advantage”, on the other 
hand the Hindu has no objection to include in his 
molti'god pantheon a few tribal gods. Judged 
from tills angle the tribal religions represent today 
‘marginal rehgions*, a no-man’s landbecween magic 
and religion, between pseudo-science and science. 

The aboriginal tribes coming in contact 
with Hinduism or Christianity, with urban people 
to whom they lookup for theii economic estistence, 
may not learn mu& about true Hinduism or 
Christianity, but all the same they know which 
of their rites and rituals are repugnant co thek 
civilised neighbours and gradually develop an 
aversion to their bdigenous religious code and 
even become ashamed of their time-old practices; 
the result has proved to be disasttous, a decay 
of religion has set in. 

Tm Oonds of the Central Provinces, possess 
a richly furnished system of worship , a meticulous 
code of ministration to their gods, beautiful little 
shrines where they sacrifice animals and ofTec 
prayers, ‘a priesthood comparable to that found 
among the lower strata of t^e Hindu sodm*, and 
peiiomcal pilgrimage to known and teputetJ places 
where some of their high gods ate believed to 
dwell. Their religious can hardly be distin¬ 
guished from that obtained among the lower castes 
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of Hindus. The htccr do not onlj possess these 
elemeots but also have incoipoiated m theii religion, 
many tribal gods whose role they have come to 
know by association with their votaries. The 
tribal relirions everywhere luve been permeated 
with Hin£ ideas, rites and rituals^ and it i$ indeed 
diificult to draw a line between them and popular 
Hinduism. A monographic study of a tribal 
religion will illustrate the nature of the ‘surplus 
material not built into the temple of Hinduism. 


Tlie Munda religion has been greatly io£uenced 
^ contacts with Hinduism and thrisdanity. 
Ine religious life of the Munda-speaking tribes 
today does not therefore give us the required 
data on which we can build any hypothesis about 
the ‘roots* of primitive religion. Yet, careful 
analysis of Munaa beliefs and rices collected first- 
hana by trained ethnographers^ would provide 
some evidence about religion as it was, and nothing 
perhaps is more important to the history of rdigion 
than beliefs and pracdces which claim an andquity 
and arc regarded with sanctity by the people 
concerned. Three types of evidence we posscas 
about the religiou; life of Che Munda tribes: 

X. The tesdmony of writers who have given 
detailed and medculous accounts of M^da 
religion, 

2. The dream experiences of the people 
through which even today they regulate their 
religious life, 
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3. The hymns and prayers of the people 
addressed to their tribal gods which in all religious 
worship detail the i 61 e of the gods and discuss 
their nature and personality, if there be any. 

.It is a feet of everyday occurrence that so long 
as the gods are invoked in a body, or no reference 
is made to my pa^cular god or goddess, the re¬ 
ligious-minded Hindu does not show as much 
concern as when a particular god is mentioned 
or invoked to aid him or to avoid any disascex 
hanging over him. The same acticade is notice¬ 
able among the Munda tribes, for so long as 
no proper name is used, the Btm^as do not excite 
as much concern as when a particular Bima is 
mentioned. This is how the Hos annually drive 
away their Ben^aj out of their village, after the 
festival so that they may not be required 
to pay constant attention to their needs and aspi¬ 
rations, But the Dtssauli must not be named, 
the hUran^uru or even the must not 

be suggested for that would bring sure calamity 
to them and to their possessions. T^e him of 
the Hos may name these Ben^s but usually he 
refers to places where thw are believed to reside, 
so that as among the oanthals, so among the 
Hos, the B(^as are 'appcliativfs some sort'. 
No definite ideas about the Bwgas can be had from 
the Drtr/or priest of the Hos, and except a vague 
conception of power indefinite and impersonal, 
the B(mgtis do not appear to have any objective 
existence. The feet that the Bongos dominate 
the life of the Hos, they preside over the various 
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aspects of life, bless them* or chastise them for 
Acir deeds and thcix crimes, they can give them 
plenty and piospaity, shows cmy the extent of 
anthropomorphism. Questions regarding the 
personality of these of the shape, size and 

other characteristics arc usually evaaed by the 
tri!^ priests, not because they are afraid of telling 
the truth, but because they do not possess any 
knowledge thereof. ‘‘They can neither be heard 
nor perceived, though fluaering about everywhere, 
they are, so ^ as sense perception goes just as if 
they were not,” Thou A they feel the sure and 
certain influence of the Son^s^ they consider them 
as manifestations of power, one that they have 
attempted to control and manipulate but which has 
always overpowered them is all spheres of life. 

It is only in their dreams that they get glimpse 
of ^ngas at least its probable reactions on their 
life. The benevolent powers or Bongas ace re¬ 
presented by the tribal officers or the village Diuri. 
As the latter arc important elements in the village 
policy, dreaming them or about them wains them 
of impending edamities, of diseases and epidemics 
and also provides them with prescriptions for their 
maladies and how to get their grievances redressed. 
While higher powers and benevolent gods arc 
thus conceived and interpreted, the evil spirits 
ate known also in dreams, but usuallv during 
their ^Singj-Dum* or day-dreams or when they 
doze siccing or reclining amidst their engagements 
and always when they dream of ordinary common 
men ana women particularly the latter. Samru 
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of Pokharia saw a woman driving an ailing boy 
out of his Village. It did not stnke him that it 
was only an illusion. He followed the woman 
to the big tamarind tree at the outskirts of the 
village. There were people sitting under the tree 
making ropes from fibres. He shouted for help, 
yet he saw that they did not move nor did they care 
to stop the woman. He got annoyed and asked 
why they were so indiflerent. He learnt that they 
did not sec anything. He was surprised, but imme¬ 
diately he saw a dust storm coming and a whirl¬ 
wind followed, the stack of sabai grass was blown 
off. He retraced his steps to his house where he 
heard a noise and wail of his family, and he learnt 
the death of his nephew, Udiya. 

Most diseases follow certain dream experi¬ 
ences. A slap on the cheek by the village Munda, 
rtceived in <6eam, has resulted in swelling of the 
gums and cheek, ^ push from behind by t£c Dsuri 
or the village priest in sleep, infects the dreamer 
with a chronic malady and another push is reguiced 
from the Dim to cure him. Epidemics follow 
warnings in dieams, the Dim is often heard in 
dreams to announce to the villagers, of impending 
calamities, he gets warnings from the Bongos In his 
dreams. 

Bamiya Boipoi , esc-P/«n of Durula narrated 
bis experience while he was Dinri four years ago. 
One mght he was coming back from a neighbouring 
village, when he heard somebody cry aloud. 

^‘Ayum jomme, Bamiya DM, Hasu duku 
hujutana*^, warning him of impending disaster. 
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He ciicd to locate the sound, he looked lound, 
he looked up, the stars lit the sky but there was 
no siga of any penoo anywhere. He came back 
with a heavy hean and vamed the vihag^ and 
entreated them to offer sacrifice to the UtssauU. 
The people did not listen to him. The ^gbi 
festival was approaching, many fell ill, all his as- 
sistanta weie down with fevet, they died except 

f aria who usually is enmloyed to sacrifice animus 
efi^re the Tiw latter stnigd^ hard 

but survived, now a wr e c k of himself. The villa¬ 
gers realised th^ mistake, they .assembled at the 
Uiuri*s house and promised to sacrifice a goat, 
at Botobhoji. Soon the promised sacrifice was 
made to Dessauii and the disease came under control. 
Sega Munda of Durita heard a warning in 
the summer of 1937. He was sleeping and he 
felt that somebody from behind was pushing hkn. 
He woke up, it was midnight, but there was none 
by him. While he was wondeting how he was 
roused from his sleep, he heard, “Ayum Jomme 
F^ja Honko Hasu duku hujutana*', a warning 
chat calamity was in sight for the villagers. Subdia 
Diuri of the village h^rd the warning and Koneva 
who resided just near the supposed seat of xkt 
village DissoMli also heard it. A week only elap¬ 
sed when an epidemic came over the village and 
men, women and children died by hundreds. 

The dreaming of foreigners, of merchants 
on horseback, of Suropeans, people who are ve^ 
powerful and wield iwuence over . them, giv» 
portends of future catastiophies and thus is reg^ed 
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as maciiestatioo of a vague supernatural power, 
one that is the cause of alJ energy. The cycle 
has of late become a the poweiftil rail 

engine is a Bof^y the aetopl^ is a neatet Bcnpt 
than any ^ above. That is why these arc 
becoming emblems of clans today among the Ora* 
00$, they are equally Important among the Hos. 
When the curiosity cn a cnild is raised by any me¬ 
chanical contrivance, however simple or crude 
it may be, ic is immediately satisfied by calling 
it a he understands few, in the same 

way as his father or any adult of nis tdbe does, it 
gives him a vague idea about a power the nature 
^ which he does not know, nor the adults of his 
tribe would worry about. The very mention 
of the word Banfa is enough, and all his reactions 
can be easily anticipated. 

The popular god of the Hos is the DtJsoM/i; 
he is the depu^ of Sif^n^s, he is powerful 
and interferes with their lim and h^piness. They 
do not know the shape or size ot Dtssaulty they 
worship him, and wtiWi they approach him with 
plants and offerings, he presents mmself in dreams 
as me Du^ or Manki ot the MmJa of the village. 
How many times the Dun of jootapukui has 
appeared in dreams and how has he represented 
himself as the Dttta$di, the villagers Imow too 
weU. The Divri has been prayed to, propitiated, 
satisfied with gifb and nis predictions about 
the future of the village have come all true. 
The respect that* the Diari receives from the villa^ 
gers is seldom equalled by any shown to other 
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officials of the village poliry* Thcic is zn uncon¬ 
scious hiciaichy cscabfishea among the officials 
of the village in accoidance with the r 61 c they 
play in the affairs of the village. Dulu Manki who 
has represented the Hos in the Bihar Legislature 
has often been seen in dreams warning the people 
or chastising them, which has resulted in calamities 
to the village, whici) could only be averted by 
propitiating the village Dtssatiii or SingbonQi , the 
great god of the Hos. 

Power and influence are wielded in various 
degrees by people an<l the difference between 
one man and another, is considered to be due to 
the degree of power possessed by them. A Brah¬ 
min in the interior villages in I^olhan assured me 
that he had not to take any precautions against the 
Hos for they do not come near him for fear of being 
affected by his touch, He said it was different 
with the depressed and exterior castes who often 
transgress the limits of pollution by coming too 
near him. The Hos, even in those areas where the 
Brahmin has not penetrated, avoid him. A Ho 
will not give drinlung water to a Brahmin how¬ 
ever the latter may insist, if he is pressed too much, 
he would pour water in the Lota from a distance, 
so that he may not get the shock of touch from the 
Brahmin. This reminds one of the mutual 
avoidance between Brahmins and the Holiyas of 
the south. X^en die former enter the ^araehery or 
settlements of the latter, the influence of the Brahmn 
is made innocuous by pouring cow-dung solution 
on his head, by beatmg , him with broomstick 
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aad by puttii^ round his neck a garland of com 
$hoe$. Biahioins have to swallow this hu¬ 
miliation foe che reward which th^ receive in the 
shape of heavy interests from t^ Holiyas for 
money advanced to them. Such precautions 
are found necessary in mutual interests a^ the ori- 

J in of this practice is explained hy che belief in 
lana or an impersocud force, wucb, I should 
think forms the substratum of pnmidve religion 
everywhere, The superior receives the iafciiot 
ve^ cordially no doubt, but the Utter will avoid 
being too near the former, as be will tell you, it 
does not do any good to him. This may have 
determined the mode of salutation commonly 
practised among the Munda tribes, the possibility 
of coining coo near each other is avoided by an 
elaborate movement of the limbs which completes 
a circle in some case. 

A Ho will not take food from a stranger, he 
will not cook food along with members of other 
dans in the same kitchen, be will iK>t use an oven 
already used by others, he will improvise his own 
oven and cook his meagre meal himself. The 
avoidance between man and rr w n, between clan 
dan, tribe and caste, has been dramatised 
in games and these are popularly pUyed in the 
villages. This avoidance docs not result from a 
regard for ceremonial deanliness, not h^ it been 
introduced by Hindu initiative as may commonly 
be held, but it appears that the avoidance is a 
precaution desigxiM to avoid contacts between 
persons who possess dificrent degrees of approacha- 
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bility on account of their inherent power or Bonga. 
This power is possessed by both animate beings 
and inanimate objects in gteatct or less degree 
which account for their respective qualities, and 
their influence on human life. The possession 
of this power by an inanimate object does not trans¬ 
form it into a conscious being, the difference bet¬ 
ween the living and the non-living being only a 
matter of the possession of this vital energy. It 
is a kind of force 01 power, which is conceived 
CO be inherent in persons and things, that accounts 
for the religious responses of the Munda-speaklng 
tribes, and this force or power is variously 
represented in beings and things, in accordance 
with their effeaiveness or utility. The possess¬ 
ion of a soul 01 ]m or roa does not make much 
di defence as the power of a person does not depend 
upon the soul it possesses but upon the degree of 
power inherent m the person. The soul or roa 
18 itself composed of this power, and the ‘soul sub¬ 
stance^ la nothing perhaps but the power located 
in the soul. The custom of eating the vital parts 
of the body to augment power is derived by the 
Hos from the seli-same belief. 

Thus Bofjga it ustd indiscrimlnatelv to signify 
man, animal, plant and even matedaf objects. It 
is by virtue of this power that the totereic ai;drml, 
plant, or material ol^ject gains its eflectiveness and 
even its religious sanction. The totem is never 
a religious symbol among the Hunda tribes, it is 
not a liturgic emblem, it is associated with ihek 
social organisation, it justifies social groupings. 
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and ititxoduces marriage prohibidoos which 
aipeiience appears to be based on sound and whole¬ 
some principu^. Tbe power possessed by the to> 
temic ammaJorplancls deriTcd irom the impersonal 
force, and chns it tegularUcs social conduct 
and individual behaviour m respect to the animal 
and plant kingdom. Even material objects re* 
ceive adequate importance by virtue of this powet, 
and totem material gains its eflectiveness through 
it. The plough and other agricultural imple¬ 
ments possess this power in some form, and this 
makes them eficcdve in farming. The man be¬ 
hind the plough is necessary, the bullocks which 
drag it in front are Indisp^able, but tbe labour 
spent by man and beasts together must be supple¬ 
mented by the inherent force of tbe plough, which 
is the Stones are believed * to change 

their places, they are even supposed to grow by 
themselves, they are known in the olden days to 
fight with one another as, for example, when one hill 
sent fire, the ocher replied by sendi^ snakes, but 
the latter were stopped ^m attacking the former, 
as on the wa^ through tbe village, tbe snakes were 
sliced into pieces ^ men, the village is till today 
remembctea as *Blng Tap^*—»the alidng of the 
snakes. The river flows its course by its^, its 
strength is in tbe current which represents the power 
that IS Bcnpi. There are eddies and whirlpools, 
these are centres of power, the Hos exaggerate 
the importance of this natu^ interplay of &rces, 
and call them Na» Era. Qflerings and sacrifices 
are made to the Nagt Ere^ for avoi^g their inter- 
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feicace with thdr life and happiness. The7 hcax ^ 
the voice of the river in the sound of the water, 
in the splashing and the bubblings, and in the 
“chatteiings over stony ways” and they call it 
N<^ Era. When they are asked about the scat 
of nie Naff Era, about the shape, size, form, nature 
and attributes of this rivct-SwcBing spirit, they 
have no answer to give, for they know not what 
the Naff Era is, but it is the of the river, 

just as Marang Buru is chat of the great moun¬ 
tain and Jabira Burn that of the sacred giovc. 
The milky way is called Bonga hora, it is the source 
of Bonffiism, the gueous look of the loilky way 
represents an indehniteness, an impersonal force 
or Bo/tga of the Hos. 

This force which I have called Bcnga is im¬ 
personal but that does not mean that anything 
that possesses Bonga should be inanimate. Those 
who nave studied primitive religion, knowhow 
even inanimate oojects have been credited bv 
primitive pe^le with a personally. Thus although 
most of the oongas are conceivec in animate forms, 
even inanimate objects arc known as Bonffs Even 
if we admit that lower psychology recognises the 
difTeience between animate being and manimate 
objects, which is indeed doubtful, in practice and 
. in myths, the latter is very often given animate rdles 
and thus the distinction becomes mote academic 
than real. Death reduces the power in man as it 
escapes through the pores of the body, through the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth and cases ate known when 
fissures in the skull have indicated, the exit of this 
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vital ene^. Whea the powee possessed by a 
medicine mm or Ojba do ooe descend to the dis¬ 
ciples as is the usual belief of the Munda tribes, 
the disciples keep watch over the spot where the 
Ojha or the ci)ei£ciDe man is cremate so that they 
can get some mystic power of thek learned Gm/. 
It is nor to control the spirit of the departed and 
through it, the powers be possessed, but it b simply 
the bdief that a dead man's power escapes at deatii 
and the proximity of the cremation spot would 
make it possible to seize some part ^ the escaped 
force that explains thb solicitude of the discip^. 
£yen when the Hos approach the cremati o n 
ground with this idea, they are nevenheless anxious 
to pray to the depart^ and all the rices and cere¬ 
monies must be gone through in order chat the 
survivors may eoDch thek umuence by possessing 
some measure of the escaped power; t^c Is why 
to die is Bcftfaa among the Hos, which means 
the union with or impersonal force, that 

eamlains w^ the Sinchab use the expression, 
‘'Goc Ko Doko Bonga Kana'*, “the dead ones 
have become Bonpis**. 

Some Santbab were asked by Rev. Cubhaw, 

If they meant by the above pht^, t^t the 
have no shape or form, to which they ieplTcd 
in the a£iniutive. But Rev. Cub^w thinks • 
that they were probably rationalising for the use 
of the animate pronominal su£6x TCo* tells against 
the impersonai character of Bonia.^ I need not 

^ W, J. OiUhiw: Some notes oa Bwigsism, J.R. A. S. B. 
Tol. 5, X5r}9, pp. 4»7.ji. 
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poiflC out how inanimate objects are often addressed 
as animate, how gender is comrhonly interpreted 
in advanced languages, and how natural objects 
and phenomena liw the sun, the moon, the thunder, 
luhtning and fire are conceived in our language. 
Tnese are frequently given animate r 61 e, and are 
address^ as personaUties. It may or may not 
be a ^disease of thought* or ‘disease of language' 
as MaxintlUer puts it, but that docs not detract 
from its reality. Rev, Culshaw thinks that the 
custom of drawing image of the dead after cremation 
on the spot where the body was interred or crema¬ 
ted and of making offeiings to it in its name, bears 
out the interpretation that Bcf^a is still conceived 
of as personal and not as ’^a part of a large 
whole which is Bc/^ga.** (A Tribe in Transition, pp. 
ij}ri55). The Hos draw circles round the spot 
of acmation, and the Korwaa of Miraapur put 
stones in circles where cremation or burial takes 
place; this is not to conceive the deceased as 
a personality, but it is perhaps meant to hedge 
in the roa or Jw of the deceased, as otherwise 
the alleged antipathy of the disengaged soul 
may find expression in injury or harm W Ae 
survivors, a common belief among all primitive 
peoples (Fraaer, Goldeh Bough). The raising 
of merihirs, dolmens and circles of stones is not 
also an attempt at personification as pointed out 
by Dr. J. H. Hutton (Census of India, Vol 1 Pt. I 
19 jt). The following note of Rev. Culshaw is 
interesting : “I was standing by my cycle, convei-, 
sing with some Santh^s, when a child of about 
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cwo, canifid io his father's inns, poioced to the 
trade-mark of a 21 oq on the CTcle and said, 

M.J surmise is that the child hid seen pictures of 
Hindu dddcs in his village and thought that 
ail pictures were I vould es^uin this 

X ience a little dimceacJy. It is Ind^ dii!i- 
o conceive that the two-year-old child has 
a knowledge of the shape anj size of lions, he 
knows about the Hindu deides and farther has been 
taught CO regard all pictures as Bcnffs, and what 
is more important, the child muse have developed 
his vision so much as to point out the trade-mark 
of the cycle from a distance and while he is carried 
on the arms by his fitther. 

As the Hos do not approach foreigners and 
as Europeans are regarded as It is probable 

chat the father must S^vt been at a respectfuTdistance 
from Rev. Culshaw. The da:^e the spokes 
and that of the nickel b the cycle raises the curio¬ 
sity of aboriginal children and without 1»bg ask^, 
many are seen to fetch grass to feed the ^animal* 
wh]<^ is the cycle itself. 1 should think t^c the 
strangeness of the conveyance, somethmg ^duch is 
rare m the mcenot of the ^nthal country, has 
stirred the curiosity of the Santhal child and the 
fether who could not hickself understand its meeba- 
msm, has stifiled the curiosity ^ the child by 
saybg that it was and tBosga certainly it 

is CO the aborigbaJ people. 

The difference between personal and impet- 


' J. R. A. S. B. Vol. V., article No. j6. 
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sooal should oot be taken seriously. Personal 
deities have become impersonal, while impersonal 
ones have been conceived as personal. 
is gradually receding from the Munda pantheon, 
Mid it will become an impersonal god very 
soon, if the present dash of cultures and contacts 
of social groups continues. The small-pox has 
entered the pantheon of the Hos as Mata, 
as y^near Mata among the Korwas, and many 
other aiseascs will be installed as personal Bongas 
as their indigenous pharmacopceia proves mote 
and more futile against their ravages. “The 
Santhals”, writes Rev. Culshaw, ‘^regard as 
animate all those beings which from their expe¬ 
rience,and arguing from the analogy of human 
behaviour, appear to be independent agents, those 
entities, which cither in ftet or in myth, display 
what we may call peisonalicy”.' This, however, does 
not exclude the inanimate objects from being con¬ 
sidered as possessing ‘personality' and many such 
objects figure as gods of the tribal people in the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. But this person^ty is not 
the same as is found in the Hindu conception of god¬ 
heads, it is the possession of the force or power, 
1 have called that endows personality to 

the gods of the tribal pantheon. But all this is 
possible because of a widespread general belief in 
a source of all power, a force that pervades space, 
which give shape and form to their host of gods 
and goddesses, as the nebula has shaped the 

i J.R.A.B. Voi. V., 1959, article No. ij. 
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constellations. 

Further evidence regarding the impersonal 
characcet of the Bar^s may be gathered (lom the 
hymns and prayers udress^ to the Bon^as during 
the poncip^ vorship^esdvals of the Hos. In 
the hymns and prayers addressed to the gods of 
the f^du panthran, we get ideas about the shape, 
form and nature of the divinities. The features 
of the Hindu diviAides> are ^thfolly portrayed 
in them, but no such r efe r en ce is found in the tubal 
hymns and prayers; ihelatter are protective formulae 
which refer to the dangers to which the Hos are 
exposed, and supplications to the Bettes to pro¬ 
tect their life and piopertv form their main ^eme. 
A few of these hvmns aa<i prayers ate given below 
with their litetsi English tenderings. All these 
are addressed to the XHsum^, which represents 
the supernatural power of their habitat and as 
such does not possess any shape, size or complex* 
ion. It is either the power of this village, t^c 
village or of a group of villages. The higher 
the number of viQages in a group, the greater b 
the power of the DtssokU and the Dittri who 
serves the DtuauU gains hb status in the village 
in accordance with the effectiveoess of his rendition 
of these hymns and prayers. 
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Maohs Parab 

Tnet bj Sirdar Dittri of viU. UsU 
Tixt E^lisb 

(4) Pertol sevamec&oBle Peitol Duftuli, we serve you 

S&rftrDeaoile, axa sandi. we worship you with red 


Sukft kalutiic^ serametinile. 
Saramecanalef 

UooAja)ung> Jorneale nuetle. 

Me» kula» merA bin). 

Idisi nodi, deal prAja, 

LekfttAkome. 

GAAda tftlcome Sendupil. 

SikAmhe; mera kuUm mere 
biaj. 

Sevameeamle, Sarametanale. 

Kitabadchom, nli banjire, 
mesa kula, men bin). 


(b) Pescol Oioncoc'sevacoeta- 
flale. 

(r) Pertol Mababucu. 

(a) Pertol DessauU, kutuT hu** 

tub. 

Sowasiko, daoajjeo, mid 
eaadu. 

Mid Gialpa, dubtanape 
JabaruDtaaape. 


we worship you with red 
cock. 

With brown hen, we serve 
you. 

We worship you, seeds of 
Lama. 

seeds of Boon) may we eat, 
may we drink. 

Let fiot tiger, let not snakes, 

twenty suojeets, thirty aub« 
jecti. 

Count them all. 

Number them all, while fetch¬ 
ing fuel wood. 

(While) plucking leaves; let 
not tigeri, let not serpents. 

We serve you, we worship 
you. 

While fetching date leaves» 
and sapai grass. let not 
tigers, let not serpents. 

Wc serve you. 


In the same pinda (seat). 

In the same plank, you all tit, 
you all congregate 


Chidrako, mahasako, gansiko. servants, bearers, menials. 
16 
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tofltUfko, domko, duliako. 
seTflBieUDile, sarametAflak. 

(tf) Penol DeasauU, Heselber- 
d Nage, Barubera Nage 
sevametanale, saxametanM. 


pot'beaicis, baiket-makers, 
load carriers. 

ve serve you kU, we worship 
you all. 

we serve you all. 
we worship you. 


Omu 

Tw/ 

OtdJl BirilitaiHile, oa. 
dole nueale. 
jomeale .. bo-hasu. 
laUhesu bugle kan. 

hepakao ka, kera uri, 
mi^dj inerom sabinko. 
buglakaooka; Ape side. • 
hamboko, chilikape. 
jomfiu kena. enJetca, aleo. 

joRuiuika. 

ale eoemeoce ape hamho. 
oegoe ko sevapetsn. 
lanpetanale, mere biflj. 
aun kulao Ika. 

Baka 

Tgxf 

Mad-kam ba sarjom be, jome 
geda bu, 

Hue geda bu, hid randi. 

do^ piaja hooko 

]eka takome ganda takoaie, 


Parva , 

OteUi and Birili we observe, 
now we shall drirrk. 
and wc shall eat; headache, 
colic pains let we recover 
fcoffl. 

let It bufialo and oxen 

sheep goats tU. 
nay fsM well, you formerly 
ancestors, how you. 
ate and drank, in the same 
manner. 

we also may..oat and drink, 
we, therefore, you ancestors, 
spirits we serve, 
we worship, let not be there 
tigers. 

Pasav 

Bffgff/i 

p Flower of Msiaa flower of 
Sonjom, we shall eat. 

We shall drink, twenty sub* 
jeces, 

thirty subjects, 

count then oumbec them, 
snakes. 
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bisg boiokuifl boio. cntrtncc> tigers’ eocrance 

(boun^ry). 

kuri-kote machi kote; to the bordeta, co the verge, 

bar darom ru darom. drive back, beat back 

takome. San dupil, sakam be them alL Fetching fuel 
tanre; vood, plucking leaves while 

mera kula mete bio) ga let not kt not toa3^. 
Siu <ki siu barako. pIcugh-cattJe 

acingtaare mcra kula meta while graze, let not tigers let 

bin); leka takome not snakca; number them 

ganda takoma. count them. 

Hai\o PaftAV 

Ttx/ 

Se^chata-ote, gara chsta, Furrowed iieJds, cilled Aelda 
ote;hcre tea ko bidey-tea-ko, crops to be sown, plinta to 
mera soyaoa, mera ganjois, be planted, let noc tnem rot» 
lutlsing leka, batusing leka, let not them deuy, like /»//• 
lieikan latakange, gur-bia like May they 

Jatumbin kn bing boTo, kuJa grow In abundance, may they 
bolo, kuu kote machi kote, grow to perfection entering 
haedarom, rudarom. of snakes and eotiancc ^ 

tigers, to the borders to the 
verge, driye hack, beat back. 
Desaub mahaburu^ boka me- O, D^auli Mahaburu, uncas- 
fom, daia cboulice sevame- trated goat with bail^tful 
tan, saramentanting; (see of dee, worship you, I serve 
chatt ote etc.) you: furrowed fields. 

(Ofiers a boda (goat) when paddy about 1 ". Goat fi>rbiddec 
for women). 

Batauu Parav 

Tixt B/tgUth 

Delpunkia Bidha gurulu, Crop of Gtmdb^y Crop of Gm> 
hJsi raodi. dix twenty subjects. 

do~ii praji ko, jomegedako Thirry tayacs, ;EPil] eat (and 
nuegedsko. will drink. 
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in«ra lyee ha$aa ko, mera ko 
baeua ko, $ee daj slu hara do, 
atiflgtao gusaiA ttoie, men 
kuJaoko meta binjoako saa 
dupil a&kam be tao re, bisi 
randi do<si praj a hooko, leka 
takocne ganda takome; 

Bing bolo kula boio kuti koce 
micSikotc bar dtrom ru 
* darom. 


let nor stomaebache let not 
headaebe, plou^-ablc and 
plough oxen, «nile grumg, 
let not tiger eat them, let not 
snake eat them, while fell¬ 
ing wood while plucking 
leave*, twenty aubjecta thirty 
subjecca, count them numher 
them; . 

entrance of anake, entcance ot 
tiger, to the bordec, to the 
verge, drive back, b^c back. 


JOAIAUA 

DeaauU Mahaburu, new wild 
Mata gnen 

new S/rra green, we shall cat, 
wc ahall dtiok 

new ^dy, new rice, we shall 
eat 

we ihaU dtlnk, 
to the tiger*, to the snakes, 
do not sell us, 
do not betray us; let us fare 
well, let ui get on well. 


Ttx/ 

Desauli Mahaburu nama mate 

namt sura jomegedale nuigC' 
dsJe 

nama baba nama cbouU 

jomegedale nuigedale 
sulu xore blnglcore 
meram akaringlca 
memm keialea; bug! akan 
capaikan fcalc « 

(Mata-suta is the name of a gceen tag which grows wild). 

To summaiise, Bor^ga is conceived by the 
Hos and cognate tribes, as a power, one chat 
pervades all space. It is indednite aad impersonal 
to start with. That is why it is believed to take 
any shape or form. This .power gives life to 
all animals and plants, ‘it encourages g^thm 
plants it brings down rain, storm, had, floods 
and cold. *It Os and destroys evils, stops epi- 
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demies, cures diseases, gives curteot to rivers, venom 
to snakes and strength to tigers, bears and wolves. 
The vague idea of power later on condenses itself 
and is identified with things or objects of his en¬ 
vironment, as the latter is regarded by primitive 
mao as part of himself.* 

hcngfjisfff is based on a g^eral emotional 
attitude towards the entire primitive milieu. Such 
attitude may be specified or projected to particular 
objects under stress of tiadity and under the con¬ 
ditions of interest and attendonal fixation to indi¬ 
vidual phases of the environment. Experiments 
of Gestalt psychology have shown that me adjust¬ 
ment of an animd under controlled conditions 
is not to parciculai unity but to the situation as a 
whole. The primitive man*s adjustment is simi¬ 
larly to the whole environment and not to any part 
alone. This correlation between the envitonment 
and primitive man is essentially intimate as the 
unity of the body or the correlate of the various 
limbs. Objects of environment are regarded 
by him as parts of himself. The appearance of 
a strange man, animal or plant disturbs this integral 
adjustment. A break in the latter means that all 
the desires and trends of action are disoriented 
from their setting in things.. Such disorientation 
is effected with pain through tension which arises 
due to the need of new adjustment and through 
the failure of satisfaction on the part of the desires 
and trends of action that turn away from their 
object. 

If pain is convertible into fear as has been shown 
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by psychoaoalytic research (Jones, E., Papers on 
Psychoanalysis, pp. 456-7) pain involved in new 
adjustment is translated Into feat and thus we find 
among the Hos and other cognate tribes, the villa¬ 
gers who had never seen wtuw man, are thrown 
into terror immediately some such person appears 
b^o re them. Such fear and bewilderment, however, 
ate not fixated on the person or obiea alone but 
on the entire environment. The bisects of the 
enviionmcnr were, however, a part of the person¬ 
ality 80 long. They were therefore animated, 
just as the Utnbs are animated. The process of 
sudden alienation from the personalicy through 
the introduction of an object believed to be Strang 
does not change their cJiaractei. The environ¬ 
ment remains animated but strange. It comprises 
objects of fear, dismay or of a similar oraet of 
emotion. The maladjustment may set in through 
the introduction of one subject, the fear, etc., how¬ 
ever, pertain to the whole. ' 

It is only where the primitive man is restored 
to some hin^ of mental balance that he can view 
his own personality, the pictorial self as distinct 
from the environment that the seed of personifica¬ 
tion is sown. The environment which was a 
part of the self, now becomes, a set of other selves 
subject to the law of participation. Impersonality 
gives place to the personality in religious experience 
and the living environment becomes gradually 
full of living persons or Bofjga. 

Hiis hypothesis explains why the child or 
even the adult of the primitive society should call 
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a Europeap a Bon^. For the Euiopean does 
not fit in with the environment anJ threatens 
to break up the integral adjustment of primitive 
life. Tradition and myth may also separate certain 
things or animals as not parts of the environment. 
These may then become Bongas, There may be 
cercab occasions in which tradition and myth 
break the normal adjustment of life, A pervasive, 
sense of fear and holiness then may diffuse 
tlic entire surrounding. Dreams supplement 
this conception of power. While dream I hg of 
tribal officers or priests represents the bcnencent 
traits of Bongaism, the evil spirits^ those drat do in^ 
jure their person, or destroy their crops and material 
possessions are suggested by dreams of common 
persons, of old, batten women, or by illusions, 
such as *$eebg a damsel m distress’ or ^bearing a 
boy by a woman’ who disappears in smoke in nee 
of pursuit. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOaETY 
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Ten years ago. .the Right Hon’ble Earl of 
Uflslow in hi8 Presidential Address to the In¬ 
ternational Congress of Anthropological Sciences 
(i9 M) «poke about the importance of anthropolo^ 
to administration. He was the chairman of a 
Parliamentary Committee which inquired into and 
reported on the state of affairs in the various British 
Colonies and Mandated Territories in East Africa 
This Committee we were told by the Right Hon’ble 
Earl of Onslow, unanimously recommended that 
the study of anthropology among colonial admi¬ 
nistrators should be encouraged. 

This inclusion of antiiropology as a subject 
for the civil s^ce examinations both in Englarid 
and India has been the'logical consequence ca our 
increased knowledge of human society. In 
Hailey’s African survey has 
added further argument for a scientific evaluation 
of primitive and of aboriginal cultures. The 
peoples of Africa who formed the subject of his able 
survey, are ^sing through an unprecedented 
economic cultural crisis, engendered by their 
contacts with the European races. In their report. 
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Lord Hailey and his collaborators have made 
repeated plea for a large and more thoroughgoing 
study or African institutions and an intensive 
research on the African way of life and living. 

InvestigadoQS into economic conditiOAS» diet 
and nutrition, problems of health ai^d wel&re, 
law, customs, land tenure, sliould be encouraged, 
as without such knowledge it is not possible to 
help primitive groups or to bring out, all that is 
best in their cuimtes. Lord Hailey has pleaded 
for a scientific study of African life as a preliminary 
to* further action*. His suggestions for permanently 
providing for such scientific inquiries are (z) Ac 
creation of an African Bureau which would act 
as a clearing-house for all information concerning 
Africa and (a) Ae foundation of an official body 
dirccrljr under the aegis of the British Government, 
Asposing of adequate research funds and working 
largely Arough existing institutions fot sod^ 
and scientific research. 

With the widening of the scone of Ac African 
administration as a result of allied war efforts, 
the importance of such recommendations must 
be recognised still more and any efforts to trans¬ 
late these suggestions to practi<il purposes would 
be welcomed by Ae social sdentists in general 
and anthropologists* in particular. That anthro¬ 
pology can be ot much use to those engaged in 
diplomacy and administration has long been re¬ 
cognised ; Aaf it can fulfil a very definite function 
in the solution of many problems of culture, has 
been ably emphasised fcy Lord Hailey. 
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Tlie first phase of occupation of Africa, the 
whole of it, is mote or Jess over. “Today and for a 
long time to come”, candidly wrote Prof. Wester- 
mann, “the fate of Africa is indissolubly linked 
with that of the .white race. Africa wiU become 
what Europe and America make of it, Under 
the complicated condition of modem life Africans 
are not m a position to take theit future into their 
own hands nor is Europe disposed to surrender 
its control over Africa, The great ri^cs of raw 
material, both vcMtabIc and mineral as well as 
the capacity of Africa for consuming European 
goods surpass even the. hopes entertained at the 
time of the beginning of the colonial era, but the 
enterprise and capital of Europe and America 
arc indispensable botl: for the exploitation of these 
riches and for setting up the regular ' exchange 
of goods between the two continents.” Ignorance 
of customs and practices and institutions of tht 
native people would not help the purpose for which 
such contacts have been cstablisncd; on the other 
hand, a sympathetic understanding of the African 
point of view, of African psychology, would help 
develop reciprocity of soaal relationships and 
mutual trust without which durable relations 
between the rulers and the ruled ate difficult to 
evolve. 

In a paper read before the first Universal 
Races Congress held in 1911 at the University 
of London, the late Sir Brajendta Nath Seal put 
the anthropological point of view in the following 
paragraph : “A scientific study of the constituent 
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dements and the composidon of races and 

H 'es, of their origin and development, and 
e forces that govern these, ■will alone point 
tlic way to a settlement of inter-racial claims and. 
conflicts on a sound progressive basis, the solution 
of many an administradve problem In the composite 
United States and the heterogeneous Bridsh Empire 
and even the scope and methods of social legisla¬ 
tion in every modern state/' Since then, racial 

a ^blems have become more acute and perhaps 
icatc, the problems of administration more 
complex and apparently insoluble and conflict 
of nationalities and races has assumed serious 
projfortions. 

An international outlook or an ‘Universal 
Humanitj^ which has remained the ideal of social 
thinkers can develop on the basis of a scientific 
evaluation of races and cultures, their tthos and 
aspirations and not by a conflict of nationalities 
and races. Many countries of the world, Ger¬ 
many included, today ‘arc inhabited by multiple 
racial types, each of which has its peculiar traits, 
temperament and aptitudes, which act as handicap 
or afford advantages, hindering or helping their 
adjustment to the forces of their environment 
both social and physical. A knowledge of the 
biological, psychological and sociological conditions 
and causes which mould, shape and determine the 
rise, progress and even decadence of races and cul¬ 
tures can alone enable u$ to guide and control 
the future evolution of humanity by conscious 
selection and intelligent adaptation to the system 
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and procedute of nature.” 

Von Luschan once refened to an order issued 
by a European govemoi in Africa which stated 
what Negroes, Arabs, Hindus, Portuguese, Greeks 
and other coloured people had to do on meeting 
a white man. The Greeks and other coloured 
people were not civilised according to this Euro¬ 
pean plcnipotemiaiy though the ci^isation of the 
Greeks was a model in earlier days, the Arabs 
contributed substantially to human cultural achieve¬ 
ment, 6e Portugese opened up possibilities of 
international trade and commerce and in the 
words of Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret Noble) 
India was the 'head water of Asiatic thought and 
idealism,* ® 

W 

In every country of the world we find small 
or large amount of hybridisation and the results 
have not been uniformly good. While some 
biobgists believe that race mixture of all kinds 
IS fundamentally harmful to the parent stocks, 
mere are many others who coosidet race-crossing 
biologically advantageous. Ttyo facts have pre- 
iudiced our attitude to hybridisation, Firstly, 
hybrids axe not given a good social status in the 
soacty, and secondly the evil effects of hybridi¬ 
sation are more visible as the 'observed unions' 
usu^y arc confined to 'sexual delinquents, wine 
addicts and women of easy virtue*. 

Even if the biological principles involved 
are found justifiable, strong social antagonism 
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against miYcd cuiikges would ‘p^udice a 
tnal OTci long pctiods*, In historic times, pure 
types arc difficult to meet; all have mixed though 
in varying proportions. Yet a mixed group does 
not countenance mixed marriages, sM restrict 
marriage by endogamy. The example of America 
may conveniently be cited in this connection. 
America is a hotch-potch of races. It is a melting- 
pot of lacial strains. Although Madison Grant 
traces 70 p. c. of the Nordic stock, the contribution 
of the various races including the Negroes are 
considerable, although emigrants readily change 
their names and become aggressively American 
in less than a decade of residence. A majority 
of embryonic (American) race as proved 
by Cedric Dover, is of Mediterranean, Eurasiatic 
and Negro origin. Many old Americans are 
teally Eurasians in a wide sense, many are Euro- 
Africans and Eur-Afro-Asians both among the 
white and coloured groups. Mentally the Ameri¬ 
cans have been more mongreliscd; they have 
inherited in the words of Cedric Dover, ‘Teutonic 
seriousness, Irish spontaneity and wilful ness and 
Cadiolic democracy'. Yet, thirty states in America 
today forbid intercourse beexveen whites and any 
coloured and in six a constitutional enactment 
prohibits the legislatures from ever passing law 
that legalises marriages between Whites and Neg¬ 
roids. “In Georgia, marriage between a White 
African, West Indian, Asiatic Indian or Mongolian 
is forbidden while in Virginia- a dn^ of Negyoid 
dilution, if it is known, puts an otherwise v^tc 
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man outside his own class/' Even the blood 
transfusion act vice in America, today, has assumed 
a racial significance, as the whites are refusing 
Negro Mood for fear of mongrelisation I 

Crossings of widely unrelated races arc believed 
to be haunful, as a considerable amount of social 
dereliction and general, inefficiency are found 
among hybrid groups resulting from such cross* 
ings. We ate tola also that mixture of races 
destroys “the natural racial aristocracy with its 
instincts Nind capacity of lulership, giving rise to a 
mongrel population with the iow tastes of human- 
herd. we have yet to prove that a conquering 
race represents pure racial type or that It possesses 
such desirable quality transmissible by heredity. 

Superior parents will produce superior children 
aqd *race%iixtuie$ cannot create new traits which 
are not found in the parent stocks.* A racial or 
cultural group containing ‘caeogenic* strains 
will produce defective children whether they in* 
breed or outbteed, If a particular racial type 
is susc^eible to tuberculosis or pulmonary diseases, 
and if it inbreeda, the entire group will te threat¬ 
ened with extinction- In any cultural or national 
group, if the capable dements refuse to shoulder 
the responsibility of married life the better strains 
will become gradually eliminated, and social stan¬ 
dards may decline. A dying group like the Korwaa 
of the U. P. may be able to reorient their attitude 
to life by mixture with a powerfbl and vital tribe, 
or by assimilating desirable traits through miscegena¬ 
tion. The Kayasthas of the U. P- are dividecT into 
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a number of cndogamous sections and‘inbreeding 
has been practised by them through centuries of 
survival. In Bengal, their colleagues have ‘broken 
all regional and cultural barriers and are •welding 
into- one big community constantly recruiting 
members from other castes*. This fact has made 
the Kayasthas of Bengal a ‘national caste’ as it 
were, while the U, P. Kayasthas have sepegated 
into dosed inbred groups. Howfor such inbreeding 
has been racially ibencficial has not yet been investi¬ 
gated, but that it has not resulted in an increase 
of fertility oi in a widening of the range of varia-# 
cions is apparent even to the casual observer. Poor 
physique and diseased constitutions have formed 
part of family heritage and inbreeding is likely to 
perpetuate such incompetence, Wide marriage 
tela a’vailable in Bengal has led to accession of 
vigour to the Kayasthas and in some areas, 
they have absorbed and assimilated other castes 
as well. • 

If race-crossing is selective, as, for example, 
the superior elements of the one race cross with the 
supenor elements of the other, there is evcty 
likelihood of race improvemenf, as part of the hybrid 
population tPill become intermediate in type, 
part will resemble one parent, part the other. The 
vitality and strength of the Punjabi, the indus^ 
and stamina of the^adras Brahmin, the spontaneity 
and resourcefulness of the Bengali, if inherited, will 
certainly produce a desirable olend ably fitted to 
hold its own against any amount of odds. The aver¬ 
age results of heredity in the case of ciossii^s of the 
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inferior elements of two races will not be eugcoic 
as is iliustiated by many hybrid stocks we 
today. All that can be said against hybndisauon 
is that when racial differences axe too wi« and 
cultural environments dissimilar, hybridisation, 
voluntary or otherwise, may not produce stocks 
of desirable quality, vStatistical data conoborace 
the view of Havelock Ellis that ‘the areas of greatest 
racial mixture in England were thtf birthola<» 
of an unusual number of superior men , Family 
statistics in India compiled at random corroborate 
this statement no doubt, but how fat 
of better strains' in other a«as through celiba^, 
late matriage and small families has lowered 
incidence of superior men, needs to be studied 
before we can accept such hypothesis. In any cas^ 
out prejldices are largely born of ignorance and 
the tear of the strange and the unfamiliar, of the 
prospect of cultural maladjustment, and not of 
scientific knowledge. Ev;n where the people 
speak the same language there exist local ywia- 
uons in dialect and food practices and such differ¬ 
ences have often circumscribed the field of marital 
choice, 

( 3 ) 

In the field of cultural life, much that was 
unknown or imperfectly known, changes that 
could not have been antidpated even a decade 
ago, discomforts that have result*^ from contacts, 
have raised problems, the solution of which is 
indeed difficult. Loss of interest in life among 
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many primitive groups in India and elsewhere, 
has resulted hom momentous changes in the 
environment, changes over which they had 
no control. Many primitive tribes have 
declined or are showing a tendency towards it. 
The Khonds of the Ganjam Agency tracts, the 
the Asuia tribe of Qiota Nagpur, the Korwas in 
the U. P. and Bihar, the Todas in the Nilgiri hills 
ate only a few of the many tribal groups toat hold 
their life on slender terms. 

Inb»a$ing denudation of forests, the con¬ 
sequent li^urs of the forest reguiadocs, the 
dimculty ox maintaining a constant source of food 
supply in tribal areas, which is partly due to scarcity 
an<^paidy due to their ^ineptitude and inefficiency* 
the introduction of diseases and vices, also of dis¬ 
tillery liquor, ignorance of the administrative staff 
of their customs and institutions and the dual alle¬ 
giance of the tribal population to the tribal leaders 
on the one hand and to the state officials on the 
other, all these and other causes are hastening the 
exit of thbal groups. 

In Africa a system of indirect rule is being 
tried and a watchful committee on applied anthro¬ 
pology has been functioning for some time whose 
avowed object is to help the tribal groups in their 
struggle for adaptation. The probes of native 
life are being discussed by the committee with 
first-hand knowledge and solutions are suggested 
which help the administration in its efforts to sub¬ 
serve the ideals of native development. The follow¬ 
ing problems connected with South Aftican native 
17 
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life suggested by Sit Akn P^, K. C I-^ as cd- 
tog foi ««hiopologicil study also could be <b - 
cussed with respect to the tnbal life m lodia. (i) 
lu what way can Indirect Rule best be ° 

subserve the ideal of native 
them byroodetn govemr^t? 

nerally^accepted body of native law ^ brought 
into 1 ^ wi* thel rapid changes m native custom, 
that are taking place with present-day 

developments? ^5) I» ‘I’"* “V S! 

piinciple of Indirect Rule can be applied to the 
{^^populations which are growing up in the 

mdustrTal areas? (4) » ’y*'*?*. 

tenure be devised, suitable to areas which might 
be added to native reserves, subject to provision 
that the occupants must adopt efficient methods 

of cultivation? .... i 

With thirty millions of primitive population 
and double that number belonging to the exterior 
castes, the problem of admimsttauon cannot be 
solved by macased franchise or rcseryauon ot 
posts on a population basis. A scheme of positiv^ 
^tive and preventive measures must be worked 
to solve the problems of primitive life wd 
insucutions. The positive measures may include edu¬ 
cation on rational lines with a view to help the 
tribal people to adjust themselves to changes which 
are slwly but surely coming on them, 
of the natural resources in tribal areas with me 
help of aboriginal labour and tribd supervision 
if possible, inculcation of ideas about the sax^- 
tity^of marriage, family life and tribal solida^ty. 
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new prescriptions for their old maladies and their 
old pliarmacopoeia revitalised b7 selective adoption ' 
of new medicines and dietetic adjustments, also hf 
new provision of maternity clinics and welfare cen¬ 
tres. The negative meastires should include provi¬ 
sions against exploitation by alien landlords, middle¬ 
men and itinerant traders and unscrupulous tribal 
ofRdals or local revenue and police staif, also mea¬ 
sures of protection against the sptead and diihision 
of ideas which may sweep them off their feet or 
dettibalise them permanently. The preventive 
measures are no less important as ^racial poisons’ 
ate spreading with increasing rapidity m tribal 
areas and already some tribal groups have been se¬ 
rious I v affected by infectious diseases which ate 
passed on to them through indiscriminate matings 
with diseased elements among the fioating popuhi- 
tion in tribal areas. 

How far racial poisons have affected tribal 
groups can be illustrated by the example of the 
^oQds of the Ganjam Agency tracts in Orissa. 
The incidence of syphilis among the Khonds is 
so high that it is known as *the Khond disease’ 
in this part of the countrv. In the three villages 
we investigated i j % of the Khonds, men, wom^^n 
and even children showed syphilitic affections, 
congenital or acquited. The social laws and usages 
of me Khonds make it possible for an indiscri- 
minate mixing of the sexes before marriage. 
When the man and wife with immature children 
go to the hill-tops for Podu cultivation (Jhfi/fr), 
young men and women are left behind in the ’^age. * 
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THe bachelors of village sleep in one donnitozy 
and the maidens share another. As marriage 
within the Getbt or village is prohibited by 
tribal custom, the bachelors of one village 
migrate to the neighbouring village and share 
the dormitory with maidens of that village. Thus 
there is a shi^g of scenes £h>m village to village 
till each man Snds his sweetheart. Thus anv 
acquired disease can ^ passed on through sucK 
In^criminace mixing and it is no wonder that the 
Khond disease has reached such serious propor¬ 
tions today. How the Khonds acquired tnis dis¬ 
ease is a quesdoo on which unanimity is not 
possible for obvious reasons. 

( 4 ) 

Life in prinddve society has been complica¬ 
ted by various causes. Hie attitude of the higher 
social groups to primitive institutions has been 
responsible for much of the loss of interest of 
primitive people in indigenous customs and prac¬ 
tices. To takg one example, dancgg are usually 

S ular with aboriginal tnbe» in India. Animated 
CCS to the tune of drums and flutes, 
cymbals and sing-song monologues have so long 
t^en indUpensame to primitive sodal life. Dances 
have provided r e cr e a tion to the youths of both 
sexes in primitive society, thc^ have helped in the 
selection of mates, in translating joys and sorrows 
and in the manifestation of social and clan solida¬ 
rity. Hunting, herding and agricultural activities 
have been sl^ariy mimickea in dances which 
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helped to create interest in these economic pur¬ 
suits and were also believed to augment the yield 
from the fields and the gains from the chase- The 
pastoral Khasas of the cis-HImalayan region have 
their masked dances which take the shape of pan¬ 
tomimes and the dancers are found to parade 
the village masked in cattle masks with the avowed 
object ofwarding off the evil eye, pests and diseases 
and also to increase the strength of their herds. 

Urban contacts have everywhere disorganised 
primitive social life, so that dances have lost their 
significance and communal dances are no longer 
considered indispensable to group solidarity. 
In religious worship and in temples, as among 
the Khasas, we fine spontaneous participation in 
dances by men and women of the village though the 
usual practice is for the Badinis (female dancers) ot 
professional dancing girls, to dance traditional 

K atterns before admiring crowds. In the Chota 
figpur plateau, the Mundas and the Hos are 
abandoning their dances, and village politics, rival¬ 
ry and social disputes are replacing their time- 
old recreation, 'fhe effects of this transfer of 
interests have already been evident in the high 
incidence of imported diseases, poor physitjue, 
inferioriw complex and a bitter antagonism against 
advanced groups in the neighbourhood. 

The Mils in the interior of the Panchmahal 
districts, under the initiative of the Bhil Seva 
Mandal, appear to have survived the effects of 
disintegraaon and detribalisation for the time 
being at least. Songs and dances still form Impor- 
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tant xecfcation among them and ate not looked 
down upon bj^ even the sophisticated among them. 
In schools maintained by me Seva Mandal, regular 
courses in dancing are included and the teachers 
and the taught take part in dances> which has help¬ 
ed to maintain the institution among the ruAl 
people. In social ceremonies^ marriage and fesd- 
vals, young men, instructed or not, join in dances 
and new techniques are being introduced by the 
boys and girls who receive special training at 
school. Although traditional dances are being 
discarded, and spectacular demonsttations of ritud 
dances are rarely noticed, the recognition of dances 
as a legitimate activity of the Bhits has proved of 
immense social and survival value. 

The ardsfic and rhythmic value of primidve 
dances have already been recogmsed, ana though 
these have been filmed for their fun value by 
enteiptising producers, students of art have long 
realised their social as well as aesthetic importance 
and have incorporated them in their repertoire or 
have assimilated the technique an<^ skill of 
primitive performances. The Santhal dance is 
now known all over the world, the Manipuri dance 
has long been popular with a section of artists 
and Bhil dances have influenced the style of 
some famous danceis in northern India in recent 
times. The Kathakali and other folk dances 
have long been famous and there is hope for the 
adoption of many more styles chat are danced and 
forgotten in the wildernesses. Indian culture 
of the last few centuries has been mote urban than 
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rural and the dances that vete recognised by Indian 
Qjurts, Muslim and Hindu, were meant more 
to appeal to sex than to other emotional needs. 
The growing poinilarity of folk dances today shows 
a new orientation of our attitude to such fundamen¬ 
tal aspec cs of our aes thetic life. 

rolk tales, myths and legends, songs and 
tribal art and architecture all depict the intellec¬ 
tual efforts of primitive people to understand and 
interpret the relations existing between man 
and the forces of the environment, and also express 
the emotional background of savage life or as Koy 
put it, 'their innermost feelings, ideas and aspi¬ 
rations and their sense of the beautiful* One of 
the problems of administration of primitive and 
backward peoples, ot excluded areas as they ate 
now constituted, is to see that such mani¬ 
festation of ‘emotions of the soul, the rhythmic 
movements of the feet expressing supreme facts 
of life should not be allowed to be suppressed 
in the name of tefotm. The dances ana songs 
are even now believed, by the less sophisticated 
sections of primitive people, to stimulate the bene¬ 
ficent forces of nature so as to induce plenty in 
crops and game’. “As we watch the dancers 
in their vanous dances”, writes Sarat Chandra 
Roy, “in some with alternate forward and back¬ 
ward steps, in some with light and in others wheel¬ 
ing round and round in ckaes and again spreadii^ 
out in a straight line, in some arranged in paraUd 
lines, in some stooping low and swaying their 
hands to and fro an^ in others dancing in an 
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erw posture and at intervals stamping their 
feet on the ground and at the cenninadon of a song 
bursting &>rthin chorus m a deafening exclama¬ 
tion of'Hir-r-r* or ‘Hur-r-r^ we mav imagine the 
various movements and postures anJ exctoiations 
to be pantomimic tepreseatatioas intended to exert 
a bene£cial magical influence on dlHerent agricul¬ 
tural operations and ocher seasonal activities of 
the tribe.” 

(5) 

Economists, statesmen • and those who are 
interested in the vital statistics of the country 
believe that the social crisis in India has been pre¬ 
cipitated by over-population and consequent under- 
nutrition and malnutrition. The rate of popu¬ 
lation increase has already assumed alarming pro¬ 
portions, and remedies must be thought out to reduce 
the pressure of population on the resources of the 
country. In India people breed like fleas and 
die tike moths. India is overfill by every con¬ 
ceivable test. While it cannot be deni^ that the 
misery, destitution, and the phenomenal pove^ 
of the country aie largely diic to the excessive 
number, there exists also considerable disparity 
in the distribution of population from province 
to province, between the various economic regions, 

The density of population in India vanes 
from one per square i^e in Chagai in Baluchistan 
to nearly 3,223 per sq. mile in the Lohaganj TWa 
of the fcacca mstrict. This district has a mean 
density of 935 persons per sq. mile, the provincial 
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mean being 646 persons pet square mile. The 
Chittagong hill tracts have a density of 4} per sq. 
mile and are inhabited by a large number d small 
or big tribes. The mean density in Bihar and Oris¬ 
sa ranges from ^69 persons per sq, mile in the 
Muzzafarpur district of Bihar to 45 in the Feu¬ 
datory state of lUitaKhel. Assam has a more 
varied density. In the Surma valley the density 
is 438 pet square mile, in the Brahamputia valleys 
it is 171, and in the hill divisions in Assam inhabi¬ 
ted by scattered communities, the mean density 
is only 39, the’ provincial mean being 137 per sq. 
mile, The mean density in the Madras PresidenCT 
ranges from 89 in the ,^cncy tracts much of whiefc 
now form‘part of the Orissa province, 154 in the 
Deccan excluding states and 471 in tlie west coast. 

Thus we find that the hill division of Assam, 
the Lushai hills, parts of Chota Nagpur, parts of 
Central Provinces, the agency tracts in Orissa, 
the NiJgjii hills and the Travancore forests all have 
a low mean density, sometimes less than twenty 
as in the Lushai hiUs or 30 to 34 in parts of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. Most of these areas are 
inhabited by primitive and aboriginal tribes, whose 
culture pattern sets the limit to the size of the local 
groups. Many of the tribes in India are living a 
nomadic life. They move in batches of five to 
ten Emilies, build improvised shelters in the interior 
of forests with leaves and bamboo poles, or make 
mud hovels with low doorways through which 
they* can just crawl in and out, When death 
ocCTurs in the group, the entire settlement moves 
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Up to some new site where they build in like 
fashioa. Even where a large aumber of families 
live in the same locality, they do not build compact 
villages but prefer to scatter themselves over the 
field, so that each family has its hut on the land it 
tills for subsistence. Hunting tribes are found 
to build at distances from one another not because 
they do not require one another's co-operation 
but they fear lest the misfortune of one family, 
the wrath of the gods they own, may not be 
transferred by contacts. The pastoral Khasas of 
the ds-Himalayan region build compact villages 
to protect themselves from organised theft and 
vendetta and also for economic living, but when 
they suspect divine wrath or vengeance, they leave 
their vilkge and build on new sites. Even the artis¬ 
tic and pretentious houses they have built up at 
considerable expense, aie Jef^ behind so that the 
angry gods may not have any cause for further 
chastisement in their new setdement. 

The size of social groups in primitive socie^ 
therefore depends upon the pattern of cultural life 
of the sodety and the amount of food which is at 
the disposal of man at the worst and most sterile 
time or the year, especially if that season lasted too 
long. The meagre food simply and the uncertain 
yield from the forests or fields have caused mao in 
the early stages of his career to roam about in groups 
composed of a small number of persons and to live 
separated fcom each other by considerable dis¬ 
tances. Density has grown with the abundance 
of food, with the increase of knowledge of the 
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economic possibilities of the environment and 
of the mctliods developed to secure subsistence 
from the natural surroundings. At a low den¬ 
sity there is not much increase of population, but 
when a certain density Is reached popuJadon in¬ 
creases rapidly and the means of economic co-ope¬ 
ration develop accordingly, but when population 
really reaches a very high density, a saturation 
point is reached beyond wmch any populadon finds 
It hard to move up. The Khaiias ana the Birhors 
still live in groups of five to ten families and they 
do not show any high rate of increase. Precarious 
subsistence, crude material equipment and lack 
of effective organisation prevent the formation of 
stable communities among them, but the same 
is not the case with the Mundas a^ the Hos who 
are living today in villages with an effective tribal 
organisation and possess a knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture, also of the possibilides of their economic 
environment. A time mav come when they may 
have exhausted all scope economic cO’Opeadon, 
the per capita income may go down and they will 
have overstepped the limits of adjustable density 
unless of course new forces, tools and imple¬ 
ments make their appearance and they can succeed 
in effecting a new economic rehabilitation. 

Esdmates of the size of piimidve social g^ups 
must vary greatly due to the obvious dimeuity 
of ascertaining correct figures. Even careful 
investigaton fave found it difficult at times to 
record the number of tribal popiJadon of a village 
ox of a locality as at any time all the people ate not 
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within bounds. The author had planned a nuiabex 
of Tillage surveys in tribal areas and in spite of ids 
very careful planning and xccord the figures had 
to be changed every time the enumeration was 
attempted. Even at night, part of the population 
stay out and the inmates ot a house eimer cannot 
express their.strength in numbers ot are reluctant 
to . dedate it for of imaginary consequences. 

According to the 1^51 census, there are in 
India 2 5 millions of primitive people; of this number 
ao millions are in nritish Inma and ^ millions are 
to be found in the states. These axe classifi^ 
into 3 groups by Dr J, H. Hutton, (r) Primitive 
* tribes collecting forest produce (but generally 
speaking not, at any rate until recently, piacu- 
amg agriculture, (a) Primitive tribes, pastoral, (5J 
Tribes practising agriculture, hunting, fishing and 
industries (without elective difierentiation of 
occupation) and nearly derived castes. The latter 
are subdivided into as many as eleven groups. 

The numerical strength of a tribe ranges 
fiom a few hundreds to more than 2 millions as, 
for example, among the Santhals (2,524,472 and the 
Bhils (2,454,144). Some of the tribes have increa¬ 
sed in number while others have declined consi¬ 
derably and hold thcii lives on slender terms. 
The folbwing table will indicate the trend of 
tribal demography in India: 


NaMt 9/ tbe Tribe Wbne f$mti \ 
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Tht figurei in both the tables have been 
taken from the 1951 census Hitip. Tablee, Vol. I. 
Pt. n). Correct estimates or hill and forest tribes 
are indeed difficult- .But as the wild nomadic 
tribes are settling down, the estimate of their 
strength is becoming more and more accurate. 
So that the figures of 1951 census are on the whole 
mote reliable than those arrived at previous enu- 
meiadon. Even if the 1931 estimate is taken 
as reliable, it is difficult to gee any accurate picture 
of net variation from decade to decade. The 
Bhils, for example, are recorded to haye increased 
from 1,067,792 in 19x1, to 1,859,661 in 1921, and to 
s»025,7J3 in 19U, a phenomenal increase as the 
Bhils have doubled tneir strength in 30 years. 
The Tadvi Bhils, a section of the major Bhil tribe 
recorded 24 souls.’in 1911, 14,15^ in 1921 and 
20,817 in 1931. Bhilala, who must be grouped 
with the Bhils for obvious reasons recorded 
in 1911,196,4571111921 aadin 1951, they numbered 
232,230. These examples show that the variation 
in the figures of the Bhils is due to defective 
nomenclature and consequent errors in tabula¬ 
tion. • . 

The Goads offex a similar example. The 
net variation of the Gonds in Bihar and Orissa 
recorded 25,673 in 1911, 24.833 in 1921 and only 
708 in 1931. The Hindu Goads of C. P. and 
Bcrar recorded 367.257 in 1911,454,792 in 1921 and 
1,036,673 in 19 31. The tribal figures are 1,966.6 3 6 in 
E911.1,654.791 in 1921 and 1,224,465 in 1931. Thus, 
it appears ^t the enumeration of the Goads in 
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thft various ceosusfis could not be done on the same 
basis and tribal Gonds have recorded as Hindus 
in one census and Hindu Gonds have enumerated 
themselves as tribal in the succeeding census. 
There is another fact which needs to be borne in 
mind. A tribe recorded in different provinces may 
not represent the same cultural stock, or the same 
tribe may be enumerated as two or more distinct 
tribes in different provinces. Even then we should 
think the tribal demography today is characterised 
by Ae following trends: 

1, A progressive decline of many tribal 
groups. 

a. A slow increase among many tribes and 
a tendency to decline among others. 

3. A rapid increase of tribes living in certain 
parts of the country. 

Tribal groups have come into contacts with 
the Hindu ^tes in most areas. Contacts with 
civilisation have undermined social solidarity, 
invaded tribal security, introduced discomforts, 
diseases and v^ces? (x) Many uibes*- have Med 
to maintain their tribal structures and have either 
been assimilated with more vital stock or have 
withdrawn themselves from contacts as u defensive 
measure. The Andamanese, 'the Korwas, the 
Todas, the Chenchus are on evil and arc 
preparing themselves for exit, (a) Some tab« 
have left their tribal mootings, have settled in the 
neighbourhood of higher cultural groups whom 
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th^ sepe. Today they have devcloMd some 
son of iaterdependence or symbiosis. The Good 
tribes of Bastar may be taken as an example 
of the latter process. (3) The nomadic tribes 
who secured their livelihood by catering to the 
periodical requirements of settled communities 
as, for example, the Marwaris or the Lakhota, 
supplying agricultural implements of the latter 
or r^airing their indigenous tools and utensils, 
the Nats supplying crude nostrums for the 
Kstoration of lost manhood, the Kanjars provid¬ 
ing amusement, acrobatics and dances for the village 
communities, hnd it difficult to continue ffiSr 
customary life and have enlisted themselves into the 
ranks ot criminal tribes whose attention to the 
rural communities is a perpetual concern of the 
admimstradon. (4) Lasuy, we have a number 
of tribes who live in compact villages in large 
numbers, have taken to agriculture or other occupa¬ 
tions and their transition from hunting to settled 
life has been effected without great hardship to them. 
Such arc the Hos, the Mundas, the Oraons and the 
Santhals, who have shown considerable increase 
in number and have succeeded in adjusting them¬ 
selves to changed economic environment. The 
Mundas and the cognate tribes had passed through 
much vidtfsitudes of fortune, but the timely hdp 
gtottous as it was, they received from the Christian 
misslon^es and also from the administration, 
helped them though their crises and today they 
^ow signs of lifr pulsating with hopes and fears, 
indicating vitality and sound grip on their future. 
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A case of social srabiosis is atfoided by the 
various tribes ereupe'i under the Gonds, in the 
Bastar State. When ditferent cultural groups, 
originally distinct and separate, migrate into an 
area and settle dotPa together, they must react 
and adjust themselves to each other and eventually 
they evolve a modus vivindi. "There may exist 
between the separate groups and migrant strata 
the closest co-operation which is the fruit of a far- 
reaching adjustment'*. The social, economic and 
religious activities of these groups repies^t 
1 reciprocity and interdependence linking secuon 
with section In the framework of a larger 
embracing social group unit, which faa is Imown 
as social symbiosis. In other words, it is evolution 
from many simple and isolated cultu^ groups 
of a complex cultural solution or fusion. Such 
a fusion can be marked into stages as the different 
cultural groups come in contact, associate per¬ 
manently for mutual benefit (though the ^ups 
remain distinct) until finally the distinctive charac¬ 
ters of the different constituent cultural groups 

arc lost. ^ - 

The Dusseiah festival m the Bastar State, 
which is held in honour of Dbanteswari, the family 
goddess of the ruling femily, affords an example 
of symbiosis ot cultural solution. The ceremony, 
however, continues for i j days and ea^A day there 
is a new programme of rites, rituals and customary 
observances. The peculiarity of these celebra¬ 
tions is that it has brought together the various 
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cultural groups in Bastar State a$ sbareis of a 
coinmoa heritage, for even the lowest of the castes 
has not been denied Its r 61 e in the communal 
worship. 

In the organisation of temple worship all over 
the south the various castes and tribes nave been 
assigned their tespeedve duties, so that economic 
participation of the diverse and heteiogeneous 
social groups has become possible. The divh 
sion soaety in the south and the two groups 
now designated as exterior and interior castes have 
duties corresponding to their racial a^ations. 
Thus the exterior castes who belonged primarily 
to the Australoid or Pre-Dravidian substratum 
of population, are allowed to co-operate with the 
interior castes, which represent perhaps the 
superioi race, the Mediterranean strain in 
south, in duties which do not bring them together 
into dose contaa, while the performance of rites 
and rituals connected with the worship are done 
by members of the interior caste. In Bastar, how* 
ever, the co-operation between the various cultural 
groups which do not appear to have maintained 
ieir ethnic identity is more real and the inferior 
cultutal groups have not been denied an important 
r 61 einthe organisation and performance of wor¬ 
ship. In the south economic partnership between 
primitive and backward groups has been regarded 
as essential, but no serious attempt has been made 
to bring together the diifeient groups into a common 
le^ous fold. In Bastar, the fact of their cultuiid 
difference has been forgotten and there is' one 
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fesdvfti for all in which rites and customs of 
ptunitive and advanced cultures have blended 

toge^. ^ Hinduised caste yet ‘untouA- 

able’ weaver by profession also known as well 
versed in witch-craft and sorcery must be con¬ 
sulted by the ruling chief before the ptogtaai^ 
for the festival can be drawn up. A small girl, 
seven to eight years of age, is ccremon^y manicd 
to the priest, which makes her digible for the func¬ 
tion. She comes out vdled along with her compan¬ 
ions of her caste, moves round a swing sevra times 
and is armed with a stick and shi^. A Teli, oil- 
ptcssei by caste similarly armed suddenly mato ms 
appearance and oflers to fight the gi^ vho def^ds 
he^ against his skilful dash. While the duel 
progresses the Mahara giri foams at the mouth, 
and ultimately falls into a swoon, and is genriy laid 
on the swing on which a bed of thorns has already 
been fixed. Her eyes become fixed and her 
restlessness disappears; gentle swiw do nM upset 
her nor does the thorn bed on which she hes flat. 
She is calm and composed, victory is stamped on 
her Uctle face and she must now he approached 
through the priest, prayed to for the successrul 
performance of the traditional ceremony, which 
IhensuaUy grants. She is then gadded bv the 
ruling chief or his representative, after which the 
latter with his retinue returns to the palace and 
holds a Durbar the same evtains. 

An analysis of the customary division o± labour 
obtained during the Dusserah f«tivai will show 
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how hi the different tribes co-operate among them¬ 
selves in social, economic and religious life. The 
constructioii of the chariot Is left with the Saonras, 
the Lohars make the iron nails and bars required 
for the chariot. Dhakats supervise the construc¬ 
tion, the Khatis are the special Pujaris of the chariot 
who perform the Ptf/a Doth b^orc and after the 
construction, the stool on which the sword is k^c 
in front of the Halba Jogi who replaces the ruling 
chief during the Nawaiatri (nine nights) for per¬ 
forming all the austerities r^uked to h% done in 
accordance with traditional practices, ia made 
by the Sunris. The Gadabas supply the bearers 
fox the Raja's palanquin. The Halbas supply the 
Jogi, and also protect the Raja with drawn swords 
when the latter camps in tne Muria setdements 
afeet the ceremonial kidnapping by the latter. 
Hiey also take part in the sacrifice, as a Halba is 
invariably engaged to kill animals for sacrifice. 
The Murias, Dbruvas and Dandamt Marias pull 
the chariot while the Bhatras figure prominently 
on the occasion of the triumphant entry of the Raja 
to the capital after the kidnapping by the Murias. 
The Maharas supply the girl who determines the 
auapiciousness or otherwise of the festival. The 
respective importance of the various groups 
may be Interpreted by the duties each is required to 
perform, so that there is a well-assessed division 
of labour based on the numerical strength and 
cultural stage of the group concerned. The Bhatras 
parade armed with arrows which are less effective 
than swords owned by the Halbas as the latter are 
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$u|)po$e 3 to be descepdaots of old gaicisons o£ 
‘paik militia*. The Dhakars who are Rajputs 
and are the highest cultural group in Bastar^ are 
not required to do any manual labour, their duty 
being supervision. But whatever be the respective 
t 61 es of the v^ious cultural groups, their parti- 
dpatioD in the festival is indlspens^le and all the 
year people wistfuDy watch fpt the return of the 
annud festival, Notonlv in this festival, in almost 
all economic spheres tne existence of the various 
groups as* independent units has become diBicule 
and mcercommunications between them and reci¬ 
procity in their economic undertakings has become 
more real than before. Thus a smbiosis has deve¬ 
loped among the tribal and the higher cultural 
groups whim has been of great help in the adapca** 
don of the tribal elements in the state. 

( 7 ) 

With the increase of contacts of the aboriginal 
tribes with the cultural groups in and around the 
tribal settlement, the dependence of these tribes on 
the dominant higher culture of their comparativdy 
civilised neighbours has become real. The process 
of acculturation or inoculation of the tribal cultures, 
with elements bf social value from advanced cul¬ 
tures, has assumed more than academic importance. 
Suitable adaptation of alien traits are necessary 
not only in the interest of the tribes concemea, 
but also of the country as a whole, for unity of cul¬ 
ture and uniformity (^beliefs and ideas are essential 
for national solidarity. The large number of pn- 
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mitive tribes and depressed or exterior castes in 
India must be brought in with their compara¬ 
tively more fortunate compatriots, and the sooner it 
is done, the better for all concerned. But this transi¬ 
tion must be. effected in such a way that the tribal 
people may not get detribalised, for it is as much 
necessary to adopt new ideas and behaviour pactems 
as it is to conserve indigenous customs aadlnstitu> 
tions of social and survival value. 

In a memorandum for the study of accultura¬ 
tion (Man, XXXV, i 6 z) Professor Melville 1 . 
Hetskovits submitted an outline for the study 
of accuiruration. He defines acculturation as 
comprehending those phenomena which Tesult 
when groups or individuals having diScrent cultures 
come into continuous Btst-hand contact, with 
subsequent changes in the original cukutal patterns 
of dthet or both groups. ‘^He disdi^ishes 
acculturation from ‘culture change* of which it is 
but one aspect and from ‘assimilation which is 
at times a pnase of acculturation.* Of coutse accul¬ 
turation IS different from diffusion which may 
happen without first-hand contact. The results 
of acculturation axe acceptance (A^ adaptation (B) 
and reaction (C). A tribe or a cultural group may 
take over the greater portion of anotficr culture 
and may lose most of the older cultural heritage. 
This has been the case with the Bhumi of Bihar, 
an aboriginal tcibe of Munda ethnic type, who is 
in the process of forming a caste or has already 
been a caste. This talcin g over of the elements 
of another culture may be with the acquiescence 
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on the part of the members of the accepting group, 
in whicn case it is possible to assimilate the inner 
values of the culture which is being accepted. 

Adaptation takes place where both oddnal 
and foreign traits axe combined so as to produce 
a smooth functioning cultural whole which Is ‘ac¬ 
tually an historic mosaic.’ The Hajbanahis of Bengal 
or the Koch provide an example of such adapta¬ 
tion. The Ivfajhwars, the Cheros of Mirzapur, 
the Tharus of U. P, arc further exam^es. A 
reaction may also set in where because ot oppres« 
sionor.becauseof the unforeseen results of the ‘accep¬ 
tance of foreign traits’ contra-acculturative move¬ 
ments* arise, these maintaining their psychological(a^ 
force as compensations for an imposed or assumed 
inferiority or (b) through the prestige which a ‘re¬ 
turn to older pre-acculturative conditions may 
bring to those participating in such a movement/ 
The Mundas ami the fJos of Chota Nagpur have 
reacted against the oppression and exploitation 
of their neighbours, whose elements ^ey have 
borrowed and assimilated from time to time. A 
sort of contra-acculturative movement has started 
in tdbal areas in Chota Nagpur, but a return to 
older, pre-accultufativc conations is not possible; 
on the other hand a reorientation of their outlook 
Is envisaged in their newly awakened tribal con¬ 
sciousness which makes them seek sanction for their 
borrowed elements of culture in prehistoric, civilisa¬ 
tions which they have been daimiog as their heri¬ 
tage. The Indus Valley dvilisation is now 
being daimed by the intelligent section of the tribal 
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people as evolved by their ancestors, but how far 
they would be able to get over their inferiority 
on this clRim, has to be seen. 

In any case, the process of acculturation is 
proceeding in tribal areas and tribes who have 
failed to acculturate are oii evil days a!nd theit 
maladaptation will soon lead to theit exit or incor¬ 
poration by other more vitoi groups. A study 
of the process of accultuiation in diifeient re¬ 
gions will show how the tribal groups ate fighting 
hard for survival, and any assistance chat is needed 
should be a responsibility of those who boast of a 
higher civilisation but fad to notice the view-points 
of others less fortunately placed. 

Primitive society m India as elsewhere has 
maintained itself in spite of civilisation, against 
all apathy and neglect, also e^loitation and oppres¬ 
sion. As S. C. Roy put it, “Have they not for cen¬ 
turies been ground down under the oppression 
of the rich and the powerful and groaned under 
various economic and social evils, not the least of 
which is the cruel stigma of untouchability ?” 

A backward group, slow to change and rigidly 
conservative, must face discomforts due to changed 
economic conditions. The struggle for existence 
is a selective process as it eliminates the weaker 
elements but the stronger succeed in adapting 
themselves and thus maintain continuity of cul¬ 
tural life. The large number of primitive and 
backward tribes and castes in India show that these 
have efFected an adjustment to the forces of their 
environment and possess sufiicieot vitality to exist 
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and perpetuate their kind. It is the duty of the 
advanced sections of people to assist in this struggle 
fot survival and of the administration to wat(^ 
theit interests and protect them from undue inter¬ 
ference by the foreign elements of population in 
tribal areas and also rrom over-zealous oiheers. 

No apology is requited to cite a fev cases of 
misundeiscanding that have prejudiced the adminis- 
tiadon in the eyes of the tribal population in the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, recorded by the late Rai 
Bahadur Saiat Chandn Roy whose interest in 
tribal life and culture is well luiown. Writing about 
the discomforts of tribal people Roy wrote, “Any 
one having had occasion to watch at close quarters 
the administration of jusdcc in certain aboriginal 
areas oflndia will be struck by the amount of injus¬ 
tice done, in spice of the best intentions, bv judges 
and magistrates and police officers of aif grades 
owing to theit ignorance of the customs and 
mentality of the aboriginal tribes they have to deal 
with.” 

The aborigines of Chota Nagpur are organised 
on territorial basis which is known locally as the 
?arba system, A group of 5 to 20 villages consti¬ 
tutes a Parba ptesioed over by a divisional head¬ 
man who is vadously designated as 

and similar tides, On special occasions at 
least once a year, a meeting or the Parbe council 
is held and the villages constituting the parba and 
also neighbouring villag:cs arc informed about 
Ac place and date of the meeting. A police 
inspector in 1921 during Ae days of the non-co-opc- 
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ration movemttit, came across one of rhcsc parwanas 
or notice assued on behalf of the Munda Kaja 
and he suspected a plot by the Raja to overthrow 
the govcmment established by law, which required 
the loyal and devoted services .of the police officer. 
He lost no time in reporting the matter to the 
Deputy Commissioner who necessarily had to 
act on the police information. The Deputy Cotn- 
missioner consulted Roy who explained the situa¬ 
tion. Roy and a few police constaDles and an officer 
in plain dothes weie deputed to the meeting to 
finu out what it actually meant. Not long after 
Roy reached the place three or four police sub- 
inspectors arrived on the scene, which so much 
frightened the Mundas that they dedded to dis¬ 
perse without transacting anv business. The 
presence and intervention of *oy saved what 
would otherwise have been an ugly situation, 
and a violent demonstration against the government. 
This meeting discussed their agrarian grievances, 
educational needs, etc., and had nothing to do 
with any subversive activities as interpreted by 
the police inspector. 

Every Otaon village has a flag or flags which 
they carry in procession to their mter-tcbal dan¬ 
cing meets known as Yatra. A contractor who was 
to construct a railway bridge was assisted by people 
of two villages in the vidmty, one a Hindu and the 
other Oiaon. Superstitious beliefs were prevalent 
about the spirit supposed to dwell in the river 
over which me brid^ was to be constructed, for on 
two previous occasions the bridge was washed 
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away due to rains and flood. The contractot wanted 
to placate gods o£ both the villages, he repaired 
an old dilapidated Hindu temple, and presented 
a flag with a r^way engine drawn on it, to the 
Oraons. The possession of the new flag, which in¬ 
dicated power was coveted by other Oraon villages 
and another village who wanted to increase its power 
made a very large flag with the railway train 
painted on it, and marched triumphantly in proces¬ 
sion to the annual Yatra. The infringement of the 
patent right of the former village who claimed 
the flag as its exclusive right led to protests and a 
htc £ght which resulted fatally in two killed and 
others injured. The police conflscated the flag, 

E iosecuted a large number of people for criminal 
reach of peace which resulted in conviction of 
some of the villagers. The next year precautions 
were taken by the District Magistrate against 
recurrence of trouble and he requested Kov to 
assist him. Roy constructed a flag with the emolem 
of an aeroplane and presented it to the village 
which earned the oflending flag and explained 
to the village elders the supenority of the aeroplane 
whi^ was readily understood by them, A happy 
solution it was, and the trouble was stopped at 
the root, to the intervention of the anthro¬ 

pologist. 
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